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COLLEGE LIFE AT GLASGOW. 


| bay the last days of October, just 
when winter is fairly octtling 
down upon smoky and noisy Glas- 
gow, when every leaf has gone (for 
the leaves go early) from the trees 
near it, and when fogs shorten the 
day at its beginning and its end, there 
begins to appear, intermingled with 
the crowd in the Trongate, and sta- 
ring inatthe shop-windows of Bucha- 
nan-street with a curiosity fresh from 
the country, a host of lads, varying 
in age from decided boyhood to 
decided manhood, conspicuous by 
the scarlet mantle they wear. Those 
laring robes have not been seen 

efore since May-day — for the 
vacation at Glasgow College lasts 
from the first of May to about the 
twenty-sixth of October,—and now 
their appearance announces to the 
citizens that winter has decidedly 
set in, the season, in Glasgow, of 
ceascless rain, fog, and smoke; of 
eager business, splendid hospitality, 
and laborious study. Through the 
close stifling wynds or alleys of the 
High-street the word runs, that 
‘ The Colley dougs have come back 
again;’ and by the time that Novem- 
ber is a few days old, the college 
courts, which through the summer 
months lay still and deserted, are 
thronged with a motley crowd of 
many hundreds of young men, stu- 
dents of arts, theology, medicine, 
and law. 

The stranger in Glasgow who 
has paid a visit to the noble cathe- 
dral, has probably, in returning 
from it, walked _ se the High- 
street, a steep and filthy way of tall 
houses, now abandoned to the 
poorest classes of the community, 
where dirty women in mutches, each 
followed by two or three squalid 
children, hold loud conversations all 
day long; and the alleys leading 
from which pour forth a flood of 
poverty, disease, and crime. On 
the left hand of the High-street, 
where it becomes a shade more 
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somes, a dark low-browed 
building, of three stories in height, 
fronts the street for two or three 
hundred yards. That is Glasgow 
College, or the University of Glas- 
gow; for here, as also at Edinburgh, 
the University consists of a single 
College. The first gateway at 
which we arrive opens into a dull- 
looking court, inhabited by the 

rofessors, eight or ten of whom 

ave houses'here. Further down, 
a low archway, which is the main 
entrance to the building, admits to 
two or three quadrangles, occupied 
by the various class-rooms. There 
is something impressive in the 
sudden transition from one of the 
most crowded and noisy streets of 
the city, to the calm and stillness 
of the College courts. The first 
court we enter is a small one, sur- 
rounded by buildings of a dark and 
venerable aspect. A fine antique 
staircase of massive stone leads to 
the Faculty Hall, or Senate-House ; 
and a spire of considerable height 
surmounts a vaulted archway lead- 
ing to the second court. This court 
is much larger than the one next 
the street, and with its turrets and 
winding staircases, narrow windows 
and high-pitched roofs, would quite 
come up to our ideas of academic 
architecture ; but unhappily, some 
years since one side of this vene- 
rable quadrangle was pulled down, 
and a large building in the Grecian 
style erected in its place, which, 
like a pert interloper, contrasts most 
disagreeably with the remainder of 
the old monastic pile. Passing out 
of this court by another vaulted 
passage, we enter an open square, 
to the right of which is the Univer- 
sity library, and at some little dis- 
tance an elegant Doric ey which 
is greatly admired by those who 
(unlike ourselves) prefer Grecian to 
Gothic architecture. This is the 
Hunterian Museum, and contains a 
valuable collection of subjects in 
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natural history and anatomy, be- 
queathed by the eminent surgeon 
whose name it bears. Beyond this 
building, the College gardens stretch 
away to aconsiderable distance. The 
ground is undulating—there are 
many trees, and what was once a 
pleasant country stream flows 
through the gardens; but Glas- 
pow factories and Glasgow smoke 

ave quite spoiled what must once 
have been a delightful retreat from 
the dust and glare of the city. The 
trees are now quite blackened, the 
stream (hight the Molendinar Burn) 
became so offensive that it was found 
necessary to arch it over, and drifts 
of stifling and noisome smoke trail 
slowly all day over the College 
gardens. There are no evergreens 
nor flowers ; and the students gene- 
rally prefer to take their ‘ constitu- 
tional’ in the purer air of the west- 
ern outskirts of Glasgow. 

Let us suppose that the young 
student, brought from the country 
by parent or guardian, has come to 
town to enter upon his university 
career. The order in which the 
classes are taken is as follows: first 
year, Latin and Greek; second, 
Logic and Greek; third, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Mathematics ; fourth, 
Natural Philosophy. The classes 
must be attended in this order by 
those students who intend taking 
their degree, or going into the 
church ; but any person may attend 
any class upon signing a declaration 
to the effect that he is not studying 
for the church. Practically, the 
classes are almost invariably at- 
tended in the order which has been 
mentioned, which is called the 
College curriculum. For several 
days before the classes open, the 
professors remain in their houses, 
that students may call upon them 
to enter their class. Our young 
friend and his governor call upon 
the professor whose class is to be 
entered. They find him seated in 
his study, a low-roofed chamber of 
small dimensions, but abundant] 
— with the comforts which 

eseem a sedentary and studious 
life. There is the writing-table 
at which to sit; by the window, 
the desk at which to write or 
read while standing; there is the 
cool seat of polished birch, with- 
out a trace of cushion; and the 
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vast easy-chair, where horse-hair 
and morocco have done their utmost, 
to receive the weary man of learn- 
ing in the day’s last luxurious hour 
of leisure. ‘The professor is seated 
at his table, fresh and hearty from 
his six months’ holiday, brown from 
his shooting-box in the Highlands, 
or his ramble over the Continent, 
or his pretty villa in the sweetest 
nook of the beautiful Frith of Clyde. 
Three or four lads who have come to 
enter the class, fidget uneasily on their 
chairs, with awe-struck faces. The 
professor may perhaps, for his own 
guidance, make some inquiry as to 
the previous acquirements of the 
student, but there is no preliminary 
test applied to ascertain the stu- 
dent’s fitness for entering college. 
The ceremony of entering the class 
is completed by paying the pro- 
fessor his fee, which in almost every 
class is three guineas. Inreturn,the 
professor gives the student a ticket 
of admission to the class-room ; on 
which, at the end of the session, he 
writes a certificate of the student’s 
having attended his class. The 
more civilized students take care to 
have the exact amount of the fee 
prepared beforehand, which they 
place on the professor’s table, and 
which he receives without remark, 
thus softening the mercantile trans- 
action as much as may be. Others 
hand their money to the professor, 
and demand the change in regular 
shop fashion. It is amusing to re- 
mark the demeanour of the different 
professors in taking their three 
guineas. Some are dignifiedly un- 
conscious of the sum received, and 
although a sharp glance may ascer- 
tain that the amount is there, no 
remark is made. Others take up 
the money, count it over, and pocket 
it with a bow, saying, ‘ Thank you, 
sir; much obliged to you, sir.’ 

And what a strange mixed com- 
pany the thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred students of Glasgow College 
makeup! Boys of eleven or twelve 
years old (Thomas Campbell entered 
at the latter age); men with grey 
hair, up to the age of fifty or sixty ; 
great stout fellows from the plough ; 
men in considerable number from the 
north of Ireland; ladsfromcounting- 
houses in town, who wish to improve 
their minds by a session at the logic 
class ; English dissenters, excluded 
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from the Universities of England, 
who have come down to the en- 
ightened country where a Turk or 
a Bhuddist may graduate if he will; 
young men with high scholarship 
from the best public schools; and 
others not knowing a letter of 
Greek and hardly a word of Latin. 
Mr. Lockhart (late of the Quarterly 
Review), says with truth that, ‘ the 
greater partof the students attending 
the Scotch colleges, consist of persons 
whose situation in life, had they 
been born in England, must have 
left them no chance of being able to 
share the advantages of an academ- 
ical education.’ ‘Any young man 
who can afford to wear a decent 
coat, and live in a garret upon 
porridge or herrings, may, if he 
pleases, come to Edinburgh, and 
ass through his academical career 
just as creditably as is required or 
expected.’ And, in consequence of 
all this, ‘the Universities of Scot- 
land educate, in proportion to the 
size and wealth of the two countries, 
twenty times a larger number than 
those of England educate.’* 

Let us imagine our student now 
fairly cotnel upon his work. In 
eompany with two or three hundred 
of the newest and brightest. gowns, 
he has, no doubt, attended the cere- 
mony of commencement in the 
Common Hall, and listened to many 

ood advices from the excellent 

rincipal, who yearly begs those 
possessors of rosy cheeks and merry 
eyes to remember they are ‘no 
longer schoolboys ;’ a request in- 
variably received with loud applause. 
The bustle of the first start over, 
the student has fallen into the 
regular order of his work. The 
Latin and Greek classes he finds 
are very much like classes at school, 
the main difference being that they 
are attended by larger numbers, and 
accordingly that each student is but 
rarely called on for examination. 
When a student is ‘ called,’ he con- 
strues five or six lines; the pro- 
fessor then puts a number of ques- 
tions upon what has been read. 
Should the student answer them all 
correctly, his companions generally 
ruff or applaud him as he sits down. 
Should he fail to answer any ques- 
tion, the professor asks if any one 
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in the same bench can answer it. 
If no one can, he next names the 
numbers of the various benches one 
after another, and the students in 
each have then an opportunity of 
making their kavwisdige and appli- 
cation apparent to their fellow- 
students; by whom, at the end of 
the session, the class prizes are voted. 
Lockhart says with justice of the 
Scotch professors of Latin and 
Greek, that 


The nature of the duties they per- 
form of course reduces them to some- 
thing quite different from what we (in 
England) should understand by the name 
they bear. They are not employed in 
assisting young men to study, with 
greater facility or advantage, the poets, 
the historians, or the philosophers of an- 
tiquity ; nay, it can scareely be said, in 
any proper meaning of the term, that 
they are employed in teaching the prin- 
ciples of language. They are school- 
masters in the strictest sense of the 
word ; for their time is spent in laying 
the very lowest part of the foundation 
on which a superstructure of learning 
must be reared. A profound and ac- 
complished scholar may at times be 
found discharging these duties; but 
most assuredly there is no need either 
of depth or dass to enable him to 
discharge them as well as the occasion 
requires, 

The complaints of Professor 
Blackie, of the Greek Chair at 
Edinburgh (which lately formed the 
subject of an article in this maga- 
zine), prove what indeed needs no 
proof to any one acquainted with 
the Universities of Scotland, that 
no improvement has taken place in 
the thirty-seven years since Lock- 
hart thus wrote. Greek professors 
are still expected to begin with the 
alphabet. The truth is, that while 
things remain as at present, a good 
energetic teacher froma public school 
would make a better Latin or Greek 
professor, than a man of fine scholar- 
ship. Fancy Mr. Blackie patiently 
listening to a dunce blundering 
through 6470! Or think of as- 
signing the task of grounding a 
ploughman in the inflections of 
turr@, to the gentle and refined 
Mr. Lushington of Glasgow! We 
do not think that Mr. Tennyson 
was exactly sketching the charac- 
teristics of the right man for such 


* Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. Vol. i., pp. 187, 192, 198. 
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work, when he wrote of Lushington 

thus :— 

And thou art worthy ; full of power; 
As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 

It is the old story of ‘cutting 
blocks with a razor;’ it is like setting 
the winner of the Derby to pulla 
dray. And so long as the work re- 
mains what it is, we believe it would 
be better and more cheerfully done 
by machinery a good deal more 
rough and ready. 

The students attending the Latin 
class may number about 250; but 
the class is taught in two separate 
divisions. The Greek class (which 
meets in three divisions) has about 
300 students; when Sir Daniel 
Sandford was professor, it some- 
times numbered 500. The Logic 
class has from 150 to 180 students, 
the Moral Philosophy, 100 to 120; 
the Natural Philsophy, 70 to go. 

It is a curious thing to witness 
the beginning of a working day at 
Glasgow College. We must, to do 
so, rise at six A.M. in a dark winter 
morning ; for if we live in the habi- 
table part of the town, we have a 
walk of half-an-hour to get over 
before the classes meet. Through 
darkness and sleet we make our 
way to the College, which we reach, 
say at twenty minutes past seven 
a.m. A crowd of students, old and 
young, wrapped in the red mantles, 
shivering and sleepy, is pouring in 
at the low archway already men- 
tioned. The lights shining through 
the little windows point out the 
class rooms which are now to beoccu- 
pied. At the door of each stands an 
unshaven servant, in whose vicinity 
a fi nce as of whisky pervades 
the air. The servants are always 
shabby and generally dirty; not 
unfrequently drunk. They wear 
no livery of any kind. By long 
intercourse with many generations 
of students, they have acquired the 
power of receiving and returning 
any amount of ‘chaff.’ At length a 
miserable tinkling is heard from the 
steeple ; the students pour into the 
class-rooms, and arrange themselves 
in benches, like the pews of a church. 
A low pulpit is occupied by the 
professor. The business of the day 
is commenced by a short prayer— 
the opening prayers of Mr. Bucha- 
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nan, the Professor. of Logic, are 
marvels of beauty. After prayer, 
a student, placed in a subsidiary pul- 

it, calls over the names of the stu- 
inte who severally signify their pre- 
sence by saying Adsum. The work 
of the ius then goes on till the hour 
is finished. An hour is the invaria- 
ble period for which the class re- 
mains. The Latin and Greek 
classes meet at the early hour we 
have mentioned; and,.strange to 
say, it is at this unseasonable time 
that the eloquent Professor of Moral 
Philosophy lectures. It is a re- 
pian proof of his power, that 
he is able to touch and excite such 
a wretchedly cold and sleepy audi- 
tory. The applause which gene- 
rally attends his lectures, makes the 
houses nearest his class-room the 
least desirable in the professor’s 
court. At half-past eight many of 
the classes are in operation—as the 
Latin, Greek, Logic, Natural Philo- 
sophy, and Theology. Though it 
is always an effort to be at College 
at hours so early, still the arrange- 
ment soon comes to be liked by both 
professors andstudents. By half-past 
nine the hardest of the day’s work 
is over; and thus these early morn- 
ing hours, which otherwise would 
probably be turned to little account, 
save the more valuable hours of the 
morning and afternoon. 

Each of the Philosophy Classes 
meets two hours a day. The morn- 
ing hour is occupied by a lecture ; 
and an hour later in the day is given 
to the examination of the students 
on the lectures they have heard, and 
to hearing them read essays on the 
subjects under consideration. Thus 
Scotch students have the pen in their 
hand from the very commencement 
of their course; and the same sys- 
tem is kept up to the close of even 
the long course of eight years for 
the church. A very large propor- 
tion of young men thus acquire no 
inecnableealite command of that 
noble instrument, the English lan- 
guage; which is very seldom written 
with ease and accuracy, except as 
the result of long-continued practice. 


. The lectures read are verbatim the 


same, session after session, so that a 
Scotch Professor of Philosophy, with 
his two houre a day of work, and 
his six months’ holiday in the plea- 
santest part of the year, has (once 
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his course of lectures is written) a 
“a comfortable place of it. 
he present Professor of Latin 
(or Humanity, as it is called) is Mr. 
Ramsay, a graduate of Cambridge, 
and the author of the work on 
‘Roman Antiquities’ in the En- 
ak Metropolitana. Mr. 
ushington is the Professorof Greek, 
having succeeded Sir Daniel Sand- 
ford in 1838. He was the first 
Grecian of his time at Cambridge, 
and is a most amiable and accom- 
oe gentleman. The Chair of 
gic has been filled by Mr. Bucha- 
nan for twenty-nine years. There 
is no more sdaieaes professor in 
the University. Many a young man 
has dated his intellectual birth to 
the period of his attendance on the 
Logic class at Glasgow. Mr. 
Buchanan is a clergyman of the 
Scotch church, but resigned his 
parish on his appointment to the 
chair. There is something in his 
sharp, critical look, very indicative 
of his character. Dr. Fleming is 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy : 
he, too, wasa parish clergyman before 
his appointment. He is a man of 
vast information in every depart- 


ment of metaphysical philosophy, 
and is, perhaps, not inna In 
eloquence by any man in Scotland. 
He is a heavy-looking man when 
in repose, but when animated, 
brightens up wonderfully. The in- 


with which he himself feels, 
gives him a great power in moving 
the feelings of his hearers. Mr. 
Thomson, a few years since second 
Wrangler and first Smith’s Prize- 
man, is the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. He took a leading part 
in the proceedings of the British 
Association at its meeting in 
Glasgow last autumn; and he is, 
we believe, one of the first mathe- 
maticians of the day.* 

At the end of three years, students 
may take the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, on passing an examination in 
Classics, Logic, and Moral Philo- 
sophy. At the end of four years, 
on passing a further examination in 
Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, they may take their Master’s 
degree. ior students compara- 
tively graduate. It is not necessary 


ey 
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in order to enter the church ; and not 
many young men are willing to un- 
dertake no inconsiderable amount of 
study to attain an honour which, in 
Scotland, brings with it no advantage 
whatever. And even the smull fee, 
of from three to five guineas, which 
is paid at graduation, is a serious 
consideration to most Scotch stu- 
dents. A university education in 
Scotland comes far down in the 
social scale; and while at the uni- 
versities of England the great ma- 
jority of the young men are the sons 
of gentlemen, in Scotland the vast 
preponderance consists of sons of 
farmers, tradesmen, and working 
men; and of poor lads, without rela- 
tions or friends, struggling on amid 
unheard-of difficulties and privations. 
No one can look round the benches 
of any class-room in Scotland, with- 
out alae struck by the harsh 
features and coarse attire of most of 
the young men; no one can ‘con- 
verse with nine out of ten of them, 
without being struck by their 
vulgar accent and manner. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review 
perhaps speaks somewhat severely 
when he alludes to ‘those tag-rag 
and bob-tail concerns, the Scotch 
Universities :’ but there is harsh 
truth in Lockhart’s remark, that— 


A person whose eyes had been accus- 
tomed only to such places as the schools 
of Oxford, would certainly be very much 
struck with the prima facie mean con- 
dition of the majority of the students 
assembled at the prezlections of these 
Edinburgh [and Glasgow] professors. 
Here and there one sees some small 
scattered remnant of the great flock of 
dandies, trying to keep each other in 
countenance, in a corner of the class- 
room ; but theseonly heighten, by the con- 
trast of their presence, the general effect 
of the slovenly and dirty mass which 
on every side surrounds them with its 
contaminating atmosphere.+ 


Yet ability is given by nature 
with little regard to social position : 
many of those rough specimens of 
humanity possess no —— 
talent; many will take on polis 
wonderfully, before they pass from 
college to life: and there is really a 
deep pathos in the story of toil, pri- 
vation, and resolution, which is the 


* He edited the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal for several years. 


+ Peter's Letters. 


Vol. i. p. 187. 
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story of many a Glasgow student's 
college days. 

There are, of course, young men 
of good families at Glasgow College; 
there are students who wear all- 
round collars of extreme stiffness, 
who walk down to their classes from 
the aristocratic districts of Blyths- 
wood-square and Woodside-terrace ; 
who are in much request at evening 
parties, and who strut in the after- 
noon in the Sauchyhall-road, the 
fashionable promenade of Glasgow. 
But most of the students live in very 
plain lodgings, in various parts of the 
town, and know no more of Glasgow 
society than if they were living in 
the Sandwich Islands. There are 
some streets near the College, con- 
sisting of tall houses divided into 
Slats, in which great numbers of 
students dwell. The life of almost 
all is one of struggle and self-denial. 
It touches us, and that deeply, to 
think of poor lads of eighteen or 
nineteen, toiling on with their 
studies, with many a thought as to 
how they are to get food and 


raiment; with all those cares upon 
their heads which are heavy enough, 


God knows, when they press upon 
maturer years, yet supported by the 
hope that at some time in the dis- 
tant future they may get into the 
church at last, or even into a parish 
school. What a princely dwelling 
must a country manse seem to such; 
what an inexhaustible revenue a 
living of three or four hundred a 
year! We have been told that 
many students have managed to 
live upon fifteen or twenty pounds 
ayear. After writing this, we were 
almost startled on recurring to it; 
but Mr. Lockhart, a Glasgow stu- 
dent himself, and the son of a 
Glasgow minister, confirms us: ‘I 
am assured,’ he says, ‘that the 
great majority of students here 

ave seldom more than thirty or 
forty pounds per annum, and that 
very many most respectable students 
contrive to do with little more than 
half so much money.* Our readers 
may perhaps remember the touch- 
ing fact recorded in the life of Dr. 
Adam, the very eminent Rector of 
the High Schoolof Edinburgh,—that 
when at College, his dinner consisted 


* Peter's Letters. Vol. i. 
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of a penny roll; and that to save 
the expense of a fire, he was accus- 
tomed to eat it as he climbed some 
long and lonely stair in the Old 
Town, where dues are houses of 
fourteen stories in height.t We 
have heard of students from Ireland 
who brought with them a bag of 
scones, or cakes of oatmeal, on which 
alone they lived in some poor garret. 
And many a poor family is pinching 
itself at home, to keep the clever 
son at College. A clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland who published a 
work on Clerical Economics (a re- 
view of which was one of Lockhart’s 
last Quarterly articles), dedicated it 
‘To a father who, on a hundred 
pounds a year, brought up six sons 
to learned professions, and who has 
often sent Fis last shilling to each 
of them in their turn, when -— 
were at College.’ The motto whic 
Sydney Smith proposed for the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘ Tenui musam 
meditamur avena,—* We cultivate 
literature on a little oatmeal,’ might 
be the motto of many a Glasgow 
student. A few years since, a poor 
fellow, whose education was so defi- 
cient that he could not earn anything 
by teaching others, supports him- 
self by becoming a night-watchman, 
and studied his Greek Testament by 
the light of the street-lamps. The 
Census of 1851 in Glasgow was in 
a great degree taken up by stu- 
dents, thankful thus to make a few 
shillings. We cannot refrain from 
making a quotation which tells a 
story which, to our personal know- 
ledge is true in scores of cases,—aye, 
in hundreds :— 

My father was a poor man—a common 
working wright, in a little village not far 
from Glasgow. My mother and he 
pinched themselves blue to give me my 
education. I went to college when I 
was about fifteen years old, and they 
sent me in cheese and vegetables, even 
oatmeal to make my —- every 
week by the carrier. did not taste 
butcher's meat three times, I believe, in 
the first three years I was a student. 
But then I began to do something for 
myself. I got a little private teaching, 
and by degrees ceased to be a burden on 
the old people. Step by step I wrought 
on, till I became tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. Then I was licensed, and I re- 


. 193. 
+ ‘Life of Dr. Adam,’ in Ghamnbors’ Scottish Biog. Dictionary. 
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mained a preacher for twenty years, — 
sometimes living in a family, sometimes 
teaching from house to house, and 
latterly I had a school of my own in 
Glasgow. I was forty years old and up- 
wards ere I got the kirk, Mr. Wald ; 
and my dear parents never lived to see 
me in it.* 

Not less true and not less touch- 
ing is another passage from the 
same masterly pen :— 


If I was poor, I had no objections to 
living poorly. After attending classes 
and hospitals from daybreak to sunset, 
I contented myself with a dinner and 
supper in one, of bread and milk,—or 
perhaps a mess of potatoes, with salt for 
their only sauce. A deal table, a half- 
broken chair, and a straw pallet, were 
all the furniture I had about me; and 
very rarely did I indulge myself with a 
fire. But I could wrap a blanket over 
my legs, trim my lamp, and plunge into 
the world of books, and forget every- 
thing.t 

There is not a whit of exaggera- 
tion in Sir Walter Scott’s descrip- 
tion of the early struggles of 
Dominie Sampson. And we con- 
fess we cannot read without emotion 
the description in Matthew Wald, 
of the poor tutor, going for his 
evening’s work with Fis pupils, to 
the house of some wealthy burgess, 
and being saluted in his lobby 
‘with the amiable fragrance of soup, 
roast meat, ram-punch, and the like 
dainties,’ himself just from his 
spare mess of potatoes and salt. 

h, there is adh pathos about the 
daily life of the poor students of 
Glasgow! Let no one indulge in the 
heartless sneer at the poor fellow’s 
threadbare coat, his whity-brown 

aper, his linen so coarse that it 
ooks likesail-cloth, his patched boots, 
and his worn anxious face. God bless 
him, and help him, say we! Speak 
kindly to him, dandified young stu- 
dent ; deal gently with him, grave 
rofessor; his heart is very likely so 
ull already that it will almost break 
with one drop more. He is the hope 
and pride, and the anxious care, 
too, of some poor family far away, 
whose members are grinding them- 
selves down to life’s last necessaries 
to give him advantages which (sad 
that in the nature of things it must 
be) will, when obtained, draw a line 
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of separation between him and them- 
selves. They will make him, pers 
haps, the scholar and the gentleman, 
but all this will only serve to intro- 
duce him into a world of which they 
know nothing. They may be proud 
of him still, when he gets a kirk at 
last ; but he will perhaps marry a 
lady, and then they will hardly ever 
see him, and it will be with a 
vague, blank feeling of disappoint- 
ment when they do. And the old 
parents—it may be, left alone in the 
ast days of life, with the single re- 
turn for years of struggle, that they 
can say that the son whom they 
hardly ever see, is a parish minister 
a hundred miles off—may think that, 
after all, it might have been better 
had he saved his home-bred virtues 
in his parents’ lowly lot, and by his 
daily presence smoothed his parents’ 
passage to their lowly grave. 

It is sad to think that not unfre- 
quently all this effort and self-denial 
on the part of the family at home, 
and the student at college, are found 
in the case of poor fellows who are 
so completely deficient in a 
that it is impossible that they should 
ever get on in life. The Divinity 
Hall of each University is never 
without a sprinkling of lads who 
would have made excellent plough- 
men, or schoolmasters, or mechanics, 
but whose whole future life must be 
blasted by the unfortunate fact that 
nothing would serve themselves or 
their relations but that they must 
try to get into the church. We 
have known of poor deformed crea- 
tures who toiled and starved on year 
after year, hoping. with a despairing 
earnestness that in some cases set- 
tled down into monomania, that they 
might yet pass the Presbytery, and 
be presented to a living. It is a 
very painful duty which the Pres- 
byteries have sometimes to perform, 
in rejecting applicants for orders 
who are manifestly unfit, yet whose 
rejection crushes the cherished hopes 
and foils the utmost endeavours of 
a poor family for many years. We 
believe that such a case has been as 
that such a person has come up 
for examination five or six succes 
sive times at intervals of a year or 
two, before abandoning the hope 
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of passing. We have heard of a 
case in which a grown-up man, on 
being told by the Moderator or 
President of the Presbytery that he 
‘was recommended still further to 
prosecute his studies,’ the mild for- 
mula by which rejection is conveyed, 
dropped senseless on the floor of the 
court, and lay for long as dead. 
We know of a case in which a per- 
son, in like manner rejected, had to 
be conveyed to a place of restraint, 
a wild raving maniac. The dogged 
energy and determination of the 
Scottish character can bear a man 
through almost anything so long as 
hope remains, but when the last 
hope breaks down, we believe that 
thefirm Scottish heart may be roused 
to a frenzy of despair as keen as ever 
stirred in the hot blood of the tropics. 
Those students who are poor and 
who possess fair scholarship, very 
generally maintain themselves by 
rivate teaching. They instruct 
ds in the junior classes, hastening 
from house to house in the evenings, 
and usually remaining one hour with 
each pupil. The fee for such atten- 
dance is a guinea a month. We 


find it mentioned in the Life of 
James Halley, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Glasgow students in 
recent years, that during the period 
in which he made his reputation, 
‘ his principal source of maintenance 
was the product of his own exertion 


as a private tutor. A very consi- 
derable portion of his time—always 
four, and sometimes five, hours a 
day—was taken up in this way. 
This very satceialiy enhances his 
merit in maintaining so high a posi- 
tion in ail the classes."* Campbell 
(Pleasures of Hope), writing of a 
period when he was just eighteen 
years old, records that ‘after my 
return from Mull, I supported my- 
self during the winter by private 
tuition.’+| Wehaveknownofstudents 
who made a respectable figure in 
their classes, who were engaged in 
teaching for six, eight, or ten hours 
a day. There are a great many 
exhibitions, or Bursaries, as they 
are called, which are intended to 
aid deserving students. These vary 
in amount from three or four pounds 
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a year up to forty. But, unhappily, 
hardly any of them are open tocompe- 
tition, and they are almost systema- 
tically given to those students who 
least need them and least deserve 
them. 

On the whole, looking at the way 
in which Glasgow students generally 
do live, and the way in which they 
may live, we must admit that it was 
not without reason that the old 
Glasgow merchant in Cyril Thornton 
boasted of the accessibility of a 
Scotch University education :— 


So ye’ve come down here to be a col- 
leaginer. It’s a lang gait to gang for 
learning. But after a’, 1 am nosure that 
you could ha’e done better. Our colleges 
here are no bund down like yours in the 
south, by a wheen auld and fizzionless 
rules, and we dinna say to ilka student, 
either bring three hundred pounds in 
your pouch, or gang about your business. 
We dinna lock the door o’ learning, as 
they do at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
shut out a’ that canna bring a gouden 
key in their hand, but keep it on the 
sneck, that onybody that likes may 
open it.t 


At the end of the four years’ course 
in Arts, students for the church 
begin their theological studies, 
which extend over four years more. 
On ‘entering the Divinity Hall,’ as 
it is termed, the student lays aside 
the red gown, and for the remainder 
of his college course wears no dis- 
tinguishing dress. During each of 
these four sessions he attends the 
lectures of the Professorof Theology, 
and the lectures of the Professors of 
Hebrew and Church History for two 
sessions each. The Professor of 
Theology is necessarily a clergyman, 
and is, ex officio, a member of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow. Laymen 
are eligible for the Chairs of Hebrew 
and Church History ; but in prac- 
tice they are always filled by clergy- 
men. Dr. Hill is the dignified and 
amiable Professor of Theology ; Mr. 
Weir, a young clergyman of high 
talent, has lately succeeded to the 
Chair of Hebrew; andthatof Church 
History is filled by Dr. Jackson, an 
able and much esteemed man, whose 
besetting sin is a tendency to become 
most abstrusely metaphysical in his 
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lectures. The Hebrew class is 
taught very much as the Latin and 
Greek classes are; the Theology 
and Church History, like the Philo- 
sopby classes. The number of stu- 
dents attending the Divinity Hall is, 
we believe, above a hundred. The 
vacancies in the Church caused by 
death average about thirty-five an- 
nually, and Glasgow College alone 
could supply nearly that number of 
candidates for orders. The Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh turns out yearly 
almost as many; the Universities of 
St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen as many 
more. Our readers may suppose that 
there is a pretty sharp competition 
for every living that becomes vacant, 
while the supply is thus nearly 
threefold in excess of the demand. 

After the student for the Church 
has completed his college course, he 
applies for orders to the Presbytery 
within whose bounds he resides. 
He is ‘taken on trials’ by that 
Church-court. He is examined in 
all the branches he has studied at 
college, and is required to compose 
and read to the Presbytery five 
or six discourses. These ‘trials’ 
occupy perhaps six months, at the 
end of which time he is licensed to 
preach. He is not permitted to 
administer the sacraments until he 
has been ordained ; and in practice 
no oneiseverordained till he has been 
appointed to a church as minister. 
It will thus be seen that nearly nine 
years pass from the time a student 
enters college, down to the period 
at which he 1s licensed to preach. If 
licensed at the age of twenty-two, 
as is not unfrequently the case, 
having left off his classical studies 
six or seven years before, it may 
be left to our readers to imagine 
how much ¢laim he can have to be 
regarded as a scholar, in the English 
sense. We think that reform in 
the Scotch University system is im- 
peratively needed, and in no respect 
more imperatively than in the abbre- 
viation of the enormous course for 
the Church. To finish that course 
in anything like reasonable time, the 
student must enter college at an 
absurdly early age. 

The competition for academic 
honours is as keen at Glasgow as it 
can be anywhere. The prizes for 
general eminence in each class are 
voted by the students in it, at the 
s 








end of the session. The prizes are 
almost always given with perfect 
fairness ; so the system is better in 
— than it looks in theory. 
hen ten or twelve prizes are given 
in a class, it may be supposed that 
the degrees of merit are less strongly 
marked among the lowest on the 
list of prizemen, and private feeling 
may weigh in the adjudication of 
the i:ferior prizes. ut there is 
hardly an instance on record of the 
first, second, or third prize going 
otherwise than as the professor 
would have awarded it. The first 
prize in each class is of course a 
matter of special ambition; it has 
often been contested with an eager- 
ness prejudicial to health and even 
life. We have known of Glasgow 
students who for five months of the 
session, have allowed themselves not 
more than three or four hours of 
sleep nightly, the entire waking 
day being devoted to study. In 
such cases the feverish aie of 
the competition has sometimes kept 
up the student in working trim to 
the end of the session, while at its 
close, the stimulus removed, he has 
utterly broken down. The higher 
Latin and Greek prizes are keenly 
contested, as success in obtaining 
any of them marks out a student 
for appointment to one of the Snell 
Exhibitions. Under the Snell en- 
dowment, the University of Glasgow 
sends ten students to Balliol College, 
Oxford, giving to four of them a 
stipend of £135 a year each, and to 
the remaining six £120 a year each. 
These exhibitions are tenable for ten 
ears. And for the credit of the 
niversity, the professors generally 
send to Oxford the best classical 
students who are willing to go. 
Classical learning, however, is under- 
valued in Scotland, and the principal 
honours of the University go for pro- 
ficiency in Mental Philosophy, in 
its various departments. For stu- 
dents who purpose completing their 
course in Scotland, the testin 
classes are those of Logic and Mor: 
Philosophy—Moral Philosophy im- 
plying at Glasgow a complete course 
of Metaphysics. Whoever obtains 
the first prize in that class, is pretty 
safe to carry the honours of the 
Divinity classes. The work of these 
classes demands the same kind of 
ability ; and, with the exception of 
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importations from other universities, 
which are rarely of first-class stu- 
dents, the competition in these 
elasses will be with the same men. 

Among the most coveted distine- 
tions of the University, are the prizes 
for the ‘ University Kssays.’ These 
prizes are eight or nine in number 
annually, and the competition for 
them is extensive. Two gold medals, 
given on alternate years, are open 
to the competition of all students 
attending any class in the Univer- 
sity; one of these is given for an 
essay in history, the other for an 
essay in political economy. Then 
there are one or two prizes open to 
the competition of all students of 
theology ; two or three to all stu- 
dents of philosophy ; one to all stu- 
dents of medicine. The following, 
from the published prize-list, will 
give an idea of the kind of subjects 
prescribed. 

In 1842, the Gartmore gold medal 
was given for the best essay on ‘The 
Expediency or Inexpediency of 
Capital Punishments.’ In 1844, for 
the best essay on ‘Secondary 
Punishments.’ In 1848, for the 
best essay on ‘ Under what Circum- 
stances, and in what Mode, should 
a Constitutional State encourage 
Emigration?’ In 1843, the Ewing 
gold medal was given for the best 
account of ‘The Circumstances 
which led to the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648, with the Results of 
that Treaty.’ In 1845, the subject 
was, ‘An Account of the First Par- 
tition of Poland in 1772.’ In 1847, 
*An Account of the Establishment 
and Progress of the British Empire 
in India, to the termination of the 
Government of Warren Hastings.’ 
Among the subjects to be written 
on in different years by students of 
Philosophy, we find ‘An Analysis of 
the Faculty of Judging ;’ ‘ Poetic 
Diction, its Use and Abuse by the 
Orators ;’ ‘The Nature and Influence 
of Motives in Moral Action ;’ ‘ The 
Historical Episode and its Condi- 
tions, Critically Considered, Illus- 
trated by Examples;’ ‘ A Classifica- 
tion and Analysis of the Passions.’ 
Among the sdeieele for students of 
Theology, we have, ‘The Analogy 
of the Mosaic and Christian Dis- 
pensations ;» ‘The Extent of the 
Atonement of Christ ;’ ‘ Baptismal 
Regeneration ;’ ‘ Apostolical Sueces- 
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sion;’ ‘Auricular Confession.” And 
in Physics, ‘The Principles and 
Practicability of Atmospheric Rail- 
ways; ‘The Form and Constraction 
of Arches;’ ‘The Methods of Sup- 
plying Large Towns with Water.’ 
These essays are very laboriously 
written. They are often complete 
works on the subjects proposed, ex- 
tending to some hundreds of pages, 
and the result of original research 
and protracted thought. We have 
reason to know that the prize essays 
written by one very successful stu- 
dent in one year extended to nearly 
two thousand pages. There are 
generally two or three of the Uni- 
versity essay prizes open to the com- 
petition of each student each year ; 
and besides the prizes for general 
eminence voted by the students, 
there is usually, in each class, a 
prize for an essay, which is adjudi- 
cated by the professor. A student 
of extraordinary energy may thus 
compete for five or six essay prizes 
in one session. Sometimes a man 
who has carried all the honours 
which belong to his own depart- 
ment, makes an excursion into an- 
other field, to find a fresh subject 
and new competitors. An amusing 
instance of this is recorded in the 


Life of Halley :— 


In the summer of 1834 he enrolled as 
a student in the botanical class. This 
was done chiefly with a view to benefit 
his health. The garden in which the 
lecture-room was situated lay at a dis- 
tance of about two miles from his place 
of residence, and the hour of lecture was 
from eight to nine in the morning. 
This secured for three months a system 
of early and regular exercise. It hap- 
pened that during that session a gentle- 
man, whose name was not given, em- 
powered Dr. (now Sir William) Hooker 
to offer a gold medal for the best essay 
on ‘The Natural History and Uses of 
the Potato. Halley had not paid much 
attention to the study of botany, and 
the prescribed subject of the essay did 
notat all lie inhis way, yet he determined 
to write by way of amusement, and, as 
he said, ‘to beat the medicals.’ The 
result was a treatiseof 172 closely- written 
quarto pages. It was pronounced the 
best ; and the interloper carried off the 


- medal, fairly won from the medical stu- 


dents on théir own proper field. Whether 
this achievement had found its way into 
the Farmer's Magazine, we cannot tell, 
but it had nearly procured for him a re- 
putation of which he was not desirous. 
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One day a stranger was ushered into his 
room, announcing himself as an Irish 
agriculturist, who had devoted consider- 
able attention to the failure of the po- 
tato crop. Having heard that Mr. 
Halley had been studying the same sub- 
ject, he had waited upon him to hear the 
result of his researches. Mr. Halley re- 
ceived his visitor with due politeness and 
gravity ; laid aside his folios, and entered, 
with all becoming solemnity, into the 
comparative merits of late and early 
planting—of whole sets and single eyes, 
and after a long consultation dismissed 
his visitor, highly delighted with the in- 
terview.* 

The subjects of the University 
prize essays are announced on the 
first of May in each year; the es- 
says are taken in to the Principal’s 
house in December following. Each 
essay bears two mottoes, and is ac- 
companied by a sealed letter bearing 
the same mottoes, and containing 
the name of the author, with a de- 
claration that the essay is of his un- 
aided composition. The successful 
essay is announced at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in the Common Hall 
on the first of May, and the letter 
containing the author’s name is 
opened in the presence of the as- 
sembled Comitia. The other letters 
are destroyed unopened. The prize 
essay is placed in the library, where, 
however, it is accessible only to the 
professors. A proof how fairly the 
students vote the highest prizes, is 
furnished by the fact that these 
prizes for essays, adjudicated by the 
professors in utter ignorance of their 
authorship, are given in nineteen 
cases out of twenty to students who 
have ‘taken’ (such is the college 
phrase) the first prize in their re- 
spective classes by the students’ 
votes. We have examined the prize- 
list for a number of years, and we 
find that the honours awarded by 
students and professors almost in- 
variably fall to the same men. 

The distribution of prizes on May- 
day is a gay scene. Students and 
professors alike are in high spirits 
in the anticipation of their holiday 
time. Tickets of admission to the 
ceremony are in great request. Our 
readers may perhaps remember that 
the first poetical composition of the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
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was A Description of the Distribu- 
tion of Prizes in the Common Hall 
of the University of Glasgow, on the 
1st of May, 1793. All old Glasgow 
students have many pleasant asso- 
ciations with this day of the year. 

The first of May is the day fixed by 
immemorial usage in the University for 
the distribution of the prizes, a day 
looked forward to with ‘hopes, and fears 
that kindle hope,’ by many youthful and 
ardent spirits. The Great Hall of the 
college on that day certainly presents a 
very pleasing and animated spectacle. 
The academical distinctions are bestowed 
with much of ceremonial pomp, in the 
presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, and it is not uninteresting to 
mark the flush of bashful triumph on the 
cheek of the victor ; the sparkling of his 
downcast eye as the hall is rent with loud 
applause, when he advances to receive 
the badge of honour assigned him by 
the voice of his fellow-students. It is 
altogether a sight to stir the spirit in the 
youthful bosom, and stimulate into 
healthy action faculties which, but for 
such excitement, might have continued 
in unbroken slumber.t 


The Common. Hall is a plain 
square apartment, with a gallery at 
each end. It is capable of contain- 
ing about 1400 persons. Along one 
side runs a raised bench, occupied 
by theprofessors. The Principal pre- 
sides at the distribution, unless when 
the Lord Rector is present. Long 
before the appointed hour, which is 
always ten a.M., the body of the 
hall is thronged with students, and 
the galleries with ladies. The stu- 
dents beguile the time by throwing 
volleys of peas at one another; 
after a distribution, several bushels 
are gathered up from the floor. 
There is a prescriptive toleration 
for peas, but no other missile is 
permitted; and astrong-mindedman 
who introduced eggs, narrowly es- 
capedexpulsion. The bald heads of 
some of the servants present tempt- 
ing marks, and are furiously assailed. 
At length the professors (all of 
whom wear gowns) enter in proces- 
sion, preceded by the Jdedellus, 
bearing a huge mace of silver. A 
prayer in Latin is offered by the 
Foinsieel, who is much applauded 
on finishing it. Then the University 
prize essays are announced; the 
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letters containing the authors’ names 
are opened, and the prizes are de- 
livered to the successful students by 
the Lord Rector or Principal. The 
divinity prizes are given next; then 
the medical, then the philosophy 
and classical. The proceedings are 
over about one o'clock; and ere 
the sun has set, the last red gown, 
now sadly faded from its November 
brightness, has disappeared from the 
streets of Glasgow. The students 
are scattered over the country; 
tutors in gentlemen’s families, teach- 
ing parish schools, acting as mis- 
sionaries or catechists under the 
clergy of large towns, watching 
sheep, busy at farm-work, and some 
of the more distinguished, by the 
time a week has passed, busy col- 
lecting materials for next year’s 
University essays. 

Some of the most successful stu- 
dents in the Philosophy classes are 
English dissenters, who have come 
to get their degree where it may be 
had cheaply, and without any re- 
ligious test. These are generally 
picked men from the various dis- 
senting academies, and they are 
much older than most Scotch stu- 
dents. The most eminent English 
student for a number of years past 
is Mr. Morell, author of the History 
eee He carried the first 
prize in the Moral Philosophy class 
twelve or thirteen years ago. 

The names of the students stand 
in the class catalogue in Latin; and 
the professor, inaddressing astudent, 
uses his latinized christian name 
in the vocative. There is no such 
thing known in Scotland as that en- 
tire sinking of the christian name 
which is usual in the public schools 
of England. At one period the 
semua at Glasgow always ad- 

ressed their students in the Latin 
language. The impression produced 
on a stranger was decidedly that of 
the ridiculous. Mr. Lockhart tells 
us that when he went to the class- 
room of Mr. Young, the very emi- 
nent Greek professor at Glasgow, 
forty years since, the first thing 
done was calling over the roll of the 
class, which was done by one of the 
students :— 


The professor was quite silent during 
this space, unless where some tall, awk- 
ward Irishman, or young indigenous 
blunderer, happened to make his entrée 
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in a manner more noisy than suited the 
place, on which occasion a sharp cutting 
voice from the chair was sure to thrill in 
their ears some brief but decisive query, 
or command, or rebuke :—‘ Quid agas 
tu, in isto angulo, pedibus strepitans et 
garriens! ‘Cave tu tibi, Dugalde 
M ‘Quhirter, et tuas res agas!’ ‘ Notetur, 
Phelimius O'Shaughnessy, sero ingre- 
diens, wt solvat duas asses sterlinenses !” 
‘ Iterumne admonendus es, Nicolaei 
Jarvie? ‘Quid hoc rei, Francisce 
Warper? &c. &c. &e. 
he custom of the professor ad- 
dressing the class in Latin has now 
almost entirely disappeared. The 
last vestiges of it linger in the Phi- 
losophy class-rooms, in such beauti- 
fully classical sentences as ‘ Silen- 
tium, gentlemen, silentium!’ ‘Nigel- 
lius M‘Lamroch is breaking silen- 
tium!’ The fact is, the custom was 
found to be a very inconvenient one 
at once to professors and students. 
It is not too much to say that most 
of the latter understood English 
very much better than Latin, and 
few of the professors had such a 
command of Latin as to be able to 
express themselves in it correctly 
when they got angry. It is a tra- 
dition in Glasgow College that a 
professor, who died some years 
since, once commanded a noisy stu- 
dent to be still. The lad replied 
that he had been perfectly so. The 
professor’s indignation at this mis- 
statement was too much for his 
Latinity. He burst out, ‘ Nonne 
video te jumpantem over the table !’ 
In the divinity classes the students 
are no longer arranged or ad- 
dressed by their Christian names. 
The professor addresses each as Mr. 
Such-a-one. There is altogether 
a more gentlemanly tone in the 
conduct of the several classes. 
Much of this is owing to the digni- 
fied and kindly manner of the ee. 
fessor of Divinity: an old gentleman, 
whose class no student can leave but 
with a feeling of affection as well as 
respect for his professor. With a 
dignity of deportment which would 
well beseem a bishop, he blends a 
paternal interest in each of the 
young men under his care. Every 
inch the clergyman and the gentle- 
man, long may Dr. Hill occupy the 
Theological Chair of Glasgow. 
The Principal of the College is the 
rimary Professor of Divinity, but 
Ris duty is accomplished by giving 
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a single lecture in the year—the in- 
troductory lecture at the opening of 
the Divinity Hall. He is also 
minister of the High Church of 
Glasgow—the noble cathedral of 
St. Mungo. He isa venerable man, 
who has been in the Church for 
nearly sixty-five years, but who still 
retains much vigour of body and 
mind. No inhabitant of Glasgow 
has greater influence in the city than 
Principal Macfarlan. 
The University library is a very 
good one. We believe that in Scot- 
land it ranks second only to the Ad- 
vocates’ library in Edinburgh. It 
was founded in the fifteenth century. 
We understand that the Senate 
can afford to expend on the purchase 
of new books about £1000 a year. 
Of this sum the Treasury pays £700 
annually as compensation for the 
loss of the Stationers’ Hall privi- 
lege. Each student has likewise to 
ay seven shillings annually to the 
iiveny. and in return has the privi- 
lege of having two volumes at a 
time during the session at his own 
home, and of consulting as many as 
he pleases in the reading-room. 
‘No novels, romances, tales, nor 
lays’ are lent to the students. 
hese, however, pour into the 
library in great profusion for the 
use of the wives and daughters of 
the professors. 

At one time, degrees in Arts were 
granted after a merely formal exa- 
mination. The examination is now 
a real one, so far as it extends. It 
may interest some of our readers to 
know its extent. For the ordinary 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
subjects of examination are as fol- 
lows :-— 

In Latin: Livy, Three Books ; 
Virgil, AZneid, Three Books; 
Horace, Odes, Three Books. 

In Greek: The Four Gospels ; 
Homer, Three Books. 

In Logic: The Intellectual 
Powers; the Ancient or Aris- 
totelian Logic; the Modern or 
Inductive Logic. 

In Moral Philosophy: The In- 
tellectual, Active, and Moral 
Powers; the Will; Practical 
Ethics ; Natural Theology. 

To obtain the degree of M.A., the 

student must further be examined 

In Natural Philosophy : The sub- 
jects lectured on in the class. 
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In Mathematics: Euclid, first Six 
Books; Plane Trigonometry ; 
Simple and Quadratic Equa- 
tions. 

For the degree of B.A., with 
honours, the examination is as 
follows : 

In Latin: Virgil, “neid, twelve 
books; Livy, adecade; Plautus 
or Terence, Two Plays; Per- 
sius, Three Satires. 

InGreek: Thucydides, the whole; 
Sophocles, the whole (or Aés- 
chylus, the whole; or Aristo- 
| Seven Plays; or 

uripides, Seven Plays); Aris- 
totle, the Poetics. 

In Logic: The subjects men- 
tioned for the ordinary degree ; 
and in addition, the Philosophy 
of Grammar, Taste, and Criti- 
cism; and the Art of Rhetoric. 

In Moral Philosophy: In ad- 
dition to the subjects for the 
ordinary degree, the Meta- 
oo , Ethical, and Political 

octrines of the more distin- 
guished philosophers in ancient 
and modern times. 

And for the Master's degree : 

In Natural Philosophy: The 
Mécanique of Poisson; Earn- 
shaw’s Mechanics. 

In Mathematics: Spherical Tri- 
gonometry; Analytic Geome- 
try; Differential and Integral 
Calculus; Calculus of Differ- 
ences and Calculus of Varia- 
tions. 

The examinations for degrees are 
held on the Thursdays in March 
and April. With very little excep- 
tion, they are conducted vivd voce. 
The statute requires that they 
should take place in the presence of 
at least two professors, but in prac- 
tice the candidate for a degree is 
examined in each branch by the 
professor under whom he has studied 
it, the other professor present not 
interfering in the examination, nor 
even attending to it. A strong 
effort has been made of late years 
to raise the standard of attainment 
required in graduates; and some- 
times as many as one-third of the 
students who go up for examination 
are plucked. In the good old times 
no one was ever rejected ; to ask for 
a degree, and to get it, were con- 
vertible terms. We have already 
stated that very many students take 
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no degree ; no advantage is derived 
in after-life from having taken one. 
It is not required of men entering 
the Church, that they should have 
one. And in the case of the ordi- 
nary run of young men, whose desire 
is to get through their ‘ curriculum’ 
with as little trouble as possible, it 
is hardly to be expected that some 
toil a some anxiety will be en- 
dured, with no inducement of coun- 
tervailing advantage. Still (count- 
ing both Bachelors and Masters), 
some sixty or seventy men take 
their degree in each year; and 
among the graduates, we may say, 
are all students of any eminence 
who have advanced so far in their 
course as to have it in their power 
to go up. The degree in honours is 
very seldom sought, even by the 
most distinguished, except under 
the stimulus of an occasional prize. 
In order to go up for such a degree 
with the least hope of success, a man 
must spend on his preparations an 
amount of labour which would yield 
a better return if given to class- 
work or the composition of prize 
essays, College distinction in Root. 
land, though so eagerly sought, does 
not aid a man in after life as it does 
in England. Even in the church it 
goes for very little. It may lead to 
a good deal being expected of a 
young preacher at his first outset: 

ut it is his popularity with ordinary 
congregations that determines his 
success, unless where patronage is 
administered with a higher hand 
than it has been of late years in 
Scotland; and very great dunces 
indeed are often endowed by nature 
with very loud voices, and are quite 
competent to practise a howling and 
sudorific oratory, which goes down 
amazingly with the least intelligent 
of the Scottish peasantry. 

A marked feature of Glasgow 
college life is what is termed the 
Blackstone Examination. The name 
is derived from an antique chair of 
oak, with a seat of black marble, 
which is occupied by the student 
under examination. ‘This examina- 
tion is compulsory. Before entering 
the Logic class, the students are 
examined on the Blackstone in 
Greek. Before entering the Moral 
Philosophy, in Logic; and before 
entering the Natural Philosophy, in 
Moral Dbitesesier. This examina- 
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tion is a mere form: no one is ever 
turned at it. It is amusing to wit- 
ness the odd mixture of Latin and 
English in which, on this occasion, 
communication is held between the 
student and the professor. The 
latter is seated in a large chair at 
one side of a table; on the other 
side stands the formidable Black- 
stone. A great crowd of students 
fills the examination-room. ‘Carole 
Dickie,’ says the professor. Carolus, 
pale and trembling, walks up to the 
table. ‘Well, Carole,’ says the 
professor, ‘what do you profess?’ 
Answer: ‘Doctissime Professor, 
Evangelium secundum Joannem 
profiteor.’ Carolus then takes his 
seat on the Blackstone, and con- 
strues a verse or two. 

A prize is given yearly to the 
student who passes the best exami- 
nation on the Blackstone, in Latin ; 
also for the best in Greek. This 
prize is a matter of very keen com- 
petition, as success in obtaining it, 
coming at the commencement of the 
session, almost ensures a student of 
the first prize in the class. A very 
great number of books is often 
* professed’ by competitors for these 
prizes. There are traditions in the 
College of students who arrived at 
the examination-room with a wheel- 
barrow, containing the works on 
which they were willing to be ex- 
amined. The examination is vivd 
voce, and lasts for several hours. A 
number of years since, three com- 
petitors went in for the Greek 

lackstone prize: Tait, Smith, and 
Halley. Halley made a most bril- 
liant appearance, and carried off the 
prize. e studied for the Church, 
but died before obtaining licence. 
Of his competitors, Smith went to 
Cambridge, where he became Senior 
Wrangler; Tait succeeded Dr. 
Arnold as head-master of Rugby, 
after having obtained the highest 
honours of Oxford. We may men- 
tion, by the way, that three Glasgow 
students have been so unfortunate 
as to be second Wranglers at Cam- 
bridge within the last ten years. 

The character and conduct of the 
students of Glasgow are generally 
unexceptionable. There may be a 
black sheep now and then, but such 
cases are very rare. Indeed, no one 
without considerable moral stamina 


would ever think of living the life of 
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nine-tenths of the Glasgow students. 
And ‘their lot circumscribes’ the 
errors and follies of which they 
could by possibility be guilty. They 
have not the money to indulge the 
tastes, whether good or bad, of most 
English University men. Wine- 
arties, riding-horses, escapades to 
ndon, coursing and hunting, 
even rowing-matches, are beyond 
the tether of a man to whom every 
penny is a serious consideration ; 
and who cannot but think of his 
poor sisters wearing out their eyes 
at needlework, and his old father 
denying himself the long-prized 
solace of a little tobacco, to keep the 
brother and the son at college. He 
would be a black-hearted villain who 
could be vicious or even extravagant, 
when either extravagance or vice 
would be sure to frustrate their 
hopes and break their hearts. The 
osser vices are, we believe, un- 
nown. An occasional gaudeamus, 
at which whiskey-toddy is the chief 
luxury ; a visit to the theatre, made 
with fear and trembling ; a row with 
the police once in eight or ten 
years; constitute the utmost dissi- 
pation of the mass of Glasgow 
students. Mr. Lockhart’s descrip- 
tion of the morale at the University 
of St. Andrew’s holds true of Glas- 
gow as well: 


T lived a life almost solitary, and in 
general certainly very simple and inno- 
cent. The lads there were mostly poor, 
and had few means of signalizing them- 
selves by any folly. Our greatest 
diversion in the way of sport was a game 
at golf; and we had little notion of 
any debauch beyond a pan of toasted 
cheese, and a bottle or two of the College 
ale, now and then on a Saturday night.* 


The service of the Scotch Church 
used to be performed on Sundays 
during the session in the Common 
Hall, but hardly any one went to it, 
and a few years since the arrange- 
ment was allowed to drop. The 
students are now permitted to dis- 
pose of themselves on Sunday as 
they please. 

We have mentioned that a num- 
ber of professors have houses in the 
College. One court is filled entirely 
with these houses, and a few others 
are jammed in, in unexpected corners 
of the class-room courts. They are 
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all quaint, old-fashioned dwellings, 


with a strong smack of academic 
repose about them. The apartments 
are small, and the ceilings very low. 
The very filthiest lane im Glasgow 
runs parallel to one side of the 
quadrangle, at a distance of some 
twenty yards. During the railway 
mania, a company obtained an act 
to remove the College buildings to 
a pretty situation in the western 
outskirts of the town, converting 
the present College and gardens into 
a terminus. Although the New. 
College was to have been a magnifi- 
cent piece of Gothic architecture, 
the general feeling was against the 
abandonment and desecration of the 
old walls. But the resident pro- 
fessors and their wives and daugh- 
ters, long poisoned by the vile 
odours of the ‘ Havannah Vennel,’ 
were delighted at the idea of a 
transference to the pleasant slopes 
of Kelvin Grove. The railway 
company, however, went to ruin, 
and the New College scheme fell to 
the ground. 

Glasgow has by far the best en- 
dowed University in Scotland. The 
professors form a close corporation, 
and keep their affairs very much to 
themselves; so it is — from 
common report we can speak of the 
value of the several chairs. But 
upon that authority, we believe that 
the Chair of Greek is worth above 
£1000 a year; those of Philosophy 
from £800 to £900. That of Theo- 
logy, though the premier chair of 
the University, does not stand first 
in point of emolument. It is said 
to be worth about £600 a year. 
The sums mentioned do not include 
the value of the residences. Many 
of the more recently-founded chairs 
have exceedingly small endowments. 
and their income is derived mainly 
from the fees paid by the students. 
In all the classes, the professors 
retain the fees paid them: so that a 
professor's income may be materially 
increased should his fame attract a 
greater number of disciples. When 
Sir D. Sandford was Greek pro- 
fessor, he crowded his class-room 
not merely with regular students, 
but with Glasgow clergymen, law- 
yers, and merchants, who attended 
1is eloquent and enthusiastic pre- 


* Matthew Wald, p. §7. 
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leections. And we have heard it said 
that in those days the revenue of 
the Greek chair was above £1500 
a year. 

Among other little advantages, 
the professors are free from payment 
of the local taxes; they are also 
supplied with coals and gas. An 
abundant supply of newspapers and 
periodicals 1s provided for them- 
selves and their families. And the 
fine old ‘ Fore Hall,’ a large apart- 
ment, wainscoted with black oak, 
and by far the most picturesque 
chamber in the University, is occu- 
pied by the professors as a club- 
room. On the whole, a Glasgow 

rofessor on the old foundation 
eads a very comfortable life. 

One or two of the professors have 
no classes. We believe there are 
just two—viz., the Professors of 

ractical Astronomy and Civil En- 

neering. Dr.N Schl, the eloquent 

rofessor of Astronomy, gives occa- 
sionally short courses of popular 
lectures, which are open to all stu- 
dents, and which are well attended. 
But no class demanding labour and 
sustained attention will find stu- 
dents, unless attendance upon it is 
made compulsory. We think it 
would be utterly useless to found 
new chairs in the Scotch Univer- 
sities, as has lately been proposed. 
We believe that to do so would be 
the very reverse of a reform or 
improvement. Unless attendance 
upon them is made an essential part 
of the curriculum, no one would 
attend them. And we believe that 
to make attendance upon them com- 
pulsory would, in the case of man 
a student who has more than enough 
to do already, be the last pound that 
breaks the camel’s back. It is in 
the Latin and Greek classes that 
reform is needed. Raise the standard 
of scholarship by an examination at 
entering College ; givethe professors 
of Latin and Greek professor's work 
to do, not that of hedge school- 
masters ; shorten to half, the pre- 
posterously extended course for the 
Church; let students enter the 
University at eighteen or nineteen 
instead of at twelve or thirteen: 
they will thus not be hurried through 
the Philosophy classes while mere 
children,—and the Scotch Univer- 
sities will have all the reform they 
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need. But on this subject we have 
not time to enter. 

The first fortnight of the session, 
every alternate year, is taken up 
with a series of violent rows con- 
nected with the election of the Lord 
Rector. We believe that at one 
time this officer had various duties 
to perform; but for many years 
past his sole function has been to 
give an address to the students in the 
Common Hall upon his inauguration. 
The Lord Rector is elected by 
the professors and students. The 
election goes almost invariably upon 
political grounds, and is conducted 
with unparalleled bitterness of 
party feeling. Although the pro- 
fessors always vote at the election, 
they profess to leave the manage- 
ment of it in the hands of the stu- 
dents; the leaders of whom, how- 
ever, are virtually directed in their 
movements by the professors of 
their own party. All the arts usual 
at other contested elections are 
brought into play, aggravated by 
the hot-headedness incidental to the 
youth of the parties engaged. Public 
meetings are held, and addresses 
and squibs of all kinds are printed 
and circulated in immense profusion. 
The most violent attacks are made 
by either party upon the leaders of 
the other, “4 upon the opposing 
candidate. Sometimes these attacks 
end in physical violence. At a 
meeting in one of the class-rooms, a 
few years ago, the platform was 
charged by a large force of antago- 
nistic students. It was gallantly 
defended with cudgel and fist, and 
more than one of the attacking 
party was felled like an ox. The 
air is darkened in the Hall on the 
election-day by clouds of peas, of 
which missiles the professors get 
even more than their share. These 
dignitaries always behave with great 
good-humour upon the occasion ; 
and, the saturnalia once over, disci- 
pline is restored, and all parties 
return quietly to work. 

Among the Lord Rectors of the 
last thirty years, are, Lord Jeffrey, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord 
Brougham, Thomas Campbell (who 
was elected in opposition to Sir 
Walter Scott), the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Earl of Derby, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, 
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Lord Panmure, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Mure of Caldwell, the eminent 
scholar, Mr. Macaulay, and Lord 
Palmerston. The Duke of Argyle is 
the present Rector. The inaugural 
addresses since Jeffrey's time have 
been published in a large volume. 
Edmund Burke was Rector in 1783 ; 
he fairly broke down in his address, 
and stopped in the middle of it. 
Brougham’s address is regarded as 
the most eloquent; Macaulay’s was 
a very fine one. We remember 
that great man, in a large yellow 
waistcoat, getting on in a slow sing- 
song through his address, and drink- 
ing a little water at the close of 
each short paragraph. The Rector 
wears at his inauguration a very 
ancient and shabby gown, decorated 
with faded gold lace. It is never 
forgot in Glasgow College, that Sir 
Robert Peel said, on assuming it, 
that he felt greater pride in putting 
on that gown, than in putting on the 
robes of Prime Minister. 

Our article has run to such a 
length, that we must forego our 
intention of saying something about 
the conflicts with the police, few 
and far between, yet very desperate 
when they oceur ; of the occasional 
breaches of discipline ; of traditions 
of the odd professors of the last 
generation ; of publications written 
by the students, most of which are 
remarkably poor; of the extraor- 
dinary scenes which are sometimes 
presented at the breakfast-parties 
given by the professors in the course 
of the session. Every Saturda 
morning in the months of Mare 
and April, each professor has fifteen 
or twenty of his class at breakfast, 
till he has got through his roll. It 
would require another pen than 
ours to depict the sheepishness and 
timidity of some poor fellows on 
entering The Presence, their gra- 
dually growing confidence, and the 
jaunty and jocular free-and-easiness 
which they occasionally attain to 
before the close of the entertain- 
ment. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
afford our readers some idea of how 
things go on in the University of 
Glasgow ; an institution which sends 
forth from its plain and even tumble- 
down class-rooms, ‘a mighty popu- 
lation of men, who have a kind and 
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measure of education which fits 
them for taking a keen and active 
management in the affairs of or- 
dinary life ;’ and whose long course 
of study many a one has entered on 
a raw boy, and emerged from com- 
paratively a thoughtful man, We 
can but very rarely trace the after 
career of Glasgow students, as we 
often may trace that of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, in the history of 
the senate and the country. A 
seat on the Scotch Bench is about 
the highest thing that a Glasgow 
man can look to, and by far the 
most eminent among the students of 
Glasgow pass into the simple life of 
a Scotch parish minister. It is 
quite remarkable to what a degree 
the Chureh absorbs the highest 
talent of the University. And it is 
a significant fact, that only two 
Glasgow tndante<diemelell and 
Jeflrey—have ever risen to the dig- 
nity of Lord Rector. 

Yet there are few Glasgow stu- 
dents who do not cherish a fond 
recollection of their College life,even 
though it may have been a hard 
one at the time. For ourselves, as 
we look back, not so many years, 
that time rises again before us. 
We call to mind the dark mornings 
on which we hurried to College, 
only half awake; the midnight 
hours of solitary study, when we 
heard the clock strike two, three, 
four, five, through the silent house ; 
the time when we wearily rose to 
our day’s work, and saw the moon 
hardly moved from that place in the 
sky which it held when we lay down 
to our poor hour of rest. We call 
to mind the half-dozen chairs littered 
with old books, fished out from the 
dustiest corners of the college 
library; the pages of paper daily 
eovered, with a pleasant sense, un- 
known to other work, that here was 
something tangible accomplished ; 
the indescribable feeling of weari- 
ness growing day by day ; the pen 
which, towards the end of the ses- 
sion, we could sometimes scarcely 
hold in the trembling hand, till we 
had got warmed with half an hour's 
work; the ‘constitutional walk’ 
for an hour before dinner; the 
delightful Saturday evening allowed 
to relaxation; the carrying in the 
prize essays; the list made out of 
LL2 
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all the prizes we were competing 
for, how many we shall not say ; 
the thankfulness rather than pride 
with which, during the last fortnight 
of the session, we marked off each 
in succession as won ; the throbbin 

anxiety of the first of May, whic 

waa to decide the University essay 
prizes ; and how musical the Prin- 
cipal’s voice as he read out the 
mottoes we knew so well; then the 
delightful relief of total leisure in 
those bright days of May; the 
summer-time spent in research and 
labour against another session; the 
intense veneration for work which 


je women of England are, as 
they were at the commencement 
of this century, gentle, modest, re- 
tiring, and unobtrusive; and al- 
though they practise the domestic 
virtues in this year of grace, 1856, 
as much as at any former period of 
our history, yet, owing to the facili- 
ties of locomotion, a change has 
come over their habits, and they 
move about much more than they 
were wont to do a quarter of a 
century ago. In the eighteenth 
century, it was thought wonderful 
in a woman to have visited Constan- 
tinople ; and in the first three de- 
cades of the nineteenth, few ladies 
extended a Continental tour beyond 
France, Italy, and a very small part 
of Germany. For the last ten or 
twelve years, however, the fairer 
part of the creation have been more 
venturous and enterprising. Deli- 
cate women now visit Greece, Tur- 
key, Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 
Land; and some among them extend 
their peregrinations beyond the Old 
World, to Canada and the United 
States. That Mrs. Trollope and 
Miss Martineau should have jour- 
neyed to the Far West is not so 
wonderful, for the character of these 
ladies’ minds is robust and mascu- 
line, and they have had little ex- 
perience of courts and palaces. But 
that a lady-in-waiting on the Queen 
of England, and connected with a 
ducal house of high Protectionist 
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a man comes to have when he knows 
what it means. Nothing to others, 
all these things are deeply interest- 
ing to one’s own self; and perhaps 
they may touch some chords of re- 
collection in some of our old college 
companions, now scattered over 
every quarter of the earth. We 
believe that for real hard work, for 
real mental discipline, fur training 
to habits of industry and self-denial, 
for fitting average men to fill respect- 
ably an average place in socicty, 
there are very few things better 
than College Life at Glasgow. 






opinions, should cross the Atlantic 
and visit Canada and the States, is 
a sign of the times not to be wholly 
disregarded. About the period that 
the Hon. Miss Murray was leaving 
England, a countrywoman of her 
own, of accomplished mind and 
tastes, was also starting, bent on a 
similar tour. Both travellers have 
since returned, and have given the 
fruits of their experience and obser- 
vation to the public; and although 
there is occasionally a difference of 
opinion between them, and on some 
subjects a diversity of view, yet in 
the main there is such a general 
agreement as convinces us of the 
perfect accuracy and good faith of 
the two fair tourists. We are not 
aware whether ‘ the Englishwoman’ 
is known to, or ever encountered on 
her journey, the lady who gives her 
name to the public; but be this as 
it may, there is internal evidence 
that there was not the least com- 
parison of rough notes between the 
writers, neither of whom had an 
intention originally to make a book. 
Miss Murray left the Mersey for 
Halifax and Boston on the 22nd 
July, 1854, with nearly one hundred 
passengers, among whom were only 
three or four English, the rest being 
Canadians, Germans, French, and 
Americans, the Americans greatly 
age eam, On the last day of 
uly the Canada reached Halifax, 
of which Miss Murray saw little ; 
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but ‘the Englishwoman,’ who re- 
mained some days there, gives us 
an unfavourable description of the 
streets, town, and hotels, and regrets 
to find the description given by 
Judge Haliburton, of the lassitude 
and want of enterprise of the Nova 
Scotians, so painfully correct. They 
are far behind, not only their neigh- 
bours in the States, but their fellow- 
subjects in Canada. ‘The capa- 
bilities of Nova Scotia are very 
great. There are beds of coal of vast 
thickness; iron, in various forms, 
is in profusion, and the supply of 
gypsum is inexhaustible; but these 
natural advantages are not made 
the most of, and the Nova Scotians 
account for their backwardness by 
ointing to their sterile and iron- 
ound coast. ‘The Englishwoman’ 
speaks of the prevailing temperance. 

© intoxicating liquor was placed 
on the tables of the inns, and the 
same temperate habits prevail in 
New Brunswick. The tea placed 
by each plate is not tempting to the 
English palate. It is stewed, and 
sweetened with molasses, and not 
made by infusion, as in the mother 
country. 

From Halifax, Miss Murray sailed 
to Boston, and from Burlington took 
the steamer to Quebec. Among the 
passengers aboard were a party of 
squaws and some Indian boys, from 
some tract bordering on the great 
river St. Lawrence. They had a 
large assortment of neat and showy 
handiworks in beads for sale, gen- 
tlemen’s travelling caps, bags, 
slippers, and watch-cases,andseemed 
to be very shrewd and cautious in 
carrying on their bargains. 

Miss Murray remarks that the 
population of Quebec and Montreal 
does not look so well-to-do and 
thriving as that of Boston. This 
she partly attributes to the preva- 
lence of the Roman Catholic religion: 

Where that persuasion (she observes) 
has the ascendancy, the people are either 
stationary or retrograde, and in Quebec 
there are more churches and more 
beggars than in any other place I have 
yet seen on this side the Atlantic, 
These views are fully borne out by 
the intelligent ‘Englishwoman,’ 
who speaks Gaelic, which she found 
occasionally of use in the States. 
Speaking of the Lower Province of 
Canada, she remarks :— 
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There were high wooden crosses by 
the water-side ; the houses were many- 
gabled and many-windowed, with tiers 
of balconies, and the setting sun flashed 
upon Romish churches with spires of 
glittering tin. Everything was marked 
by stagnation and retrogression. 

In another passage, speaking 
of Montreal, ‘the Englishwoman’ 
says— 

I went into the Romish cathedral, 
which is the largest Gothic building in 
the New World. It was intended to be 
very imposing—it has succeeded in being 
very extravagant. Internally, the effect 
of its vast size is totally destroyed by 
pews and galleries which accommodate 
10,000 people. There are some very 
large and very hideous paintings in it, 
in a very inferior style of sign-painting. 
The ceiling is painted in bright blue, 
and the high altar was one mass of 
gaudy tinsel decoration. In one corner 
there was a picture of babies being de- 
voured by pigs, and trampled upon by 
horses, and underneath it was a box for 
offerings, with ‘This is the fate of the 
children of China’ upon it. By it was a 
wooden box, hung with faded pink calico, 
containing small wooden representations 
in the Noah’s-ark style, and a tall man 
holding up a little dog by its hind legs. 
This peep-show was so inexplicable and 
so ludicrous, that, to avoid shocking the 
feelings of a devout woman who was 
praying near it by an éclat de rire, we 
hurried from the church. 

I met (continues ‘ the Englishwoman’) 
with many sincere and devout Romanists 
among the upper classes in Canada; I 
know there are thousands among the 
simple habitans, and though in a thought- 
less moment the fooleries and puerilities 
of their churches may excite a smile, it 
is a matter for the deepest regret that 
so many of our fellow-subjects should 
be the dupes of a despotic priesthood. 

Miss Murray gives rather a glow- 
ing picture of Quebec. She saw 
the opening of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and heard the Governor- 
General make his speech. The 
ceremony is much like that in Eng- 
land, guns being fired when the 
Governor arrives. Lord Elgin read 
his speech well, first in English and 
then in French, the House of De- 

uties standing at the bar. Miss 
Manedy bears testimony to the 
ability and firmness of the late Go- 
vernor, remarking that his straight- 
forward character has been of in- 
finite value to the country. The 
use of two languages in the Cana- 
dian Parliament appeared a curi- 
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osity to the traveller. Sometimes 
a member, after speaking in French, 
was asked to repeat in English what 
he had said in French, and vice 
versi. 

Miss Murray heard Mr. Hincks, 
the Prime Minister of Canada, speak 
in self-defence, and describes his 
speech as powerful, animated, and 
sarcastic. Many Opposition mem- 
bers rushed forward to offer their 
hands to Mr. Hincks when he had 
concluded. ‘It was quite an inter- 
esting scene,’ writes the lady, ‘and 
I observed tears on the cheeks of 
many.” 

‘The Englishwoman’ enters into 
fuller details as to Mr. Hincks :— 


He is by no means eloquent (she re- 
marks), but very pointed in his obser- 
vations, and there is an amount of 
logical sequence in his speaking which 
is worthy of imitation elsewhere. He isa 
remarkable man, and will probably play 
a prominent part in the future political 
history of Canada.* He is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister at Cork, and emi- 
= to Toronto in 1832. During 

ord Durham’s administration, he be- 
came editor of the Lxaminer newspaper, 
and entered the Parliament of the 
United Provinces in 1841. He after- 
wards filled the important position of 
Inspector-General of Finances, and 
finally became Prime Minister. His 
administration was, however, overturned 
early in 1854, and sundry grave charges 
were brought against him. 


Mackenzie, the ex-bookseller, one 
of the leaders of the rebellion, Miss 
Murray describes as a little Celtic- 
looking deputy. Wild looking, with 
red hair, lin, and waspish, one 
who would not sit down content 
under the government of an angel. 
‘The Englishwoman’ further tells 
us that Mackenzie diverges from the 
question, and appears to be the 
privileged buffoon of the Hosue. 
‘He gives,’ she says, ‘a wavering 
adherence to every party in suc- 
cession, and is often indignantly dis- 
avowed by all.” Miss Murray does 
not deny him talent and energy, 
but adds that he seems intent only 
in picking holes in other men’s coats, 
and in spending in profusion the 
money of the alien in printing re- 
turns. For instance, hemoved onone 
occasion forthe namesofallindividual 
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shareholders in banks, railroads, or 
companies of any description. 

Sir Allan M‘Nab, the present 
Prime Minister, is called by her the 
Lord Derby of Canada. On the 
subject of parties and politics in 
Canada, ‘the Englishwoman’ is 
somewhat fuller than Miss Murray. 
She informs us the Rouge party is 
led by the member for Montreal, 
and is principally composed of very 
vensatile ma enthusiastic French- 
men, of rather indefinite opinions 
and aims, professing a med which 
appears a curious compound of re- 
publicanism and rationalism. Of 
these there are 130. Most of the 
members for Lower Canada are 
French, and consequently ihe 
Romish party is a very powerful 
one in the House. The liberals of 
Upper Canada are ably led by Mr. 
George Brown, who excels in per- 
spicuous and powerful reasoning. 
The speaking, as a whole, will, we 
are told, bear a comparison with 
that ofthe House of Commons. The 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
is a Frenchman. 

Both of our English tourists speak 
in glowing terms of Canada, but 
‘the Englishwoman’ is the more 
enthusiastic. She speaks of the 
fascinations of Quebec in almost 
rapturous terms, and exclaims that 
there is not a friendlier place in the 
world. Going with only two letters 
of introduction, this lady received 
everywhere kindness and _hospi- 
tality. At the time of her visit to 
Quebec, Lord Elgin was the Go- 
vernor, and there were large parties 
every night attended by the noble 
lord and his suite. One of the aides- 
de-camp of the Governor was Lord 
Bury, the son of Lord Albemarle, 
who, to use the glowing language of 
the lady, ‘on a tour through North 
America, became enamoured of 
Quebec.” The secretary of Lord 
Elgin was Mr. Oliphant, the well- 
known author of The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea, who, if we 
are to believe ‘the Englishwoman,’ 
had also yielded to the fascinations 
of Quebec. 

“It is admitted that the Canadians 
havenot any groundnow lefton which 
they can fight to any very mischie- 





* Since this was written, Mr. Hincks has been appointed by the late Sir W. 
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vous degree, and this happy agree- 
ment is in a great measure owing to 
Lord Elgin. At Quebec, Miss 
Murray encountered Colonel Tul- 
loch (since celebrated by his Cri- 
mean Report), who was, in the au- 
tumn of 1854 the Government Com- 
missioner for settling the military 
pensioners who had grants of land 
in Canada. Colonel Tulloch had 
been successful in improving the 
condition of the pensioned soldier 
by making the grant of land to con- 
sist of three or four acres instead of 
one hundred. These smaller allot- 
ments are cultivated garden fashion, 
and one individual made in 1853, 
£50 from his three acres, principally 
by growing vegetables for the To- 
ronto market. In case of the death 
of an occupant, his widow is left in 
possession on condition that she re- 
marries with no one but a soldier, 
and it is a singular fact that no 
widow has ever yet remained two 
months without a husband. 

The plan of parcelling out the 
land in small allotments, we learn, 
prevents the pensioner from at- 
tempting a hopeless amount of 
exertion, which wastes his strength 
without repaying him in food. 

The capabilities of Canada are 
certainly very great. It extends 
from Gaspe on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Lake Superior, and its 
shores are watered by the Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. But 
this region is but a small portion of 
the vast tract of country known 
under the name of British America, 
the area of which is considerably 
larger than that of the United 
States. Canada—according to ‘the 
Englishwoman,’ who, unlike the vast 
mass of her sex, appears to have a 
great aptitude forstatistical details— 
contains 17,939,000 occupied acres 
of land, only 7,300,000 of which 
arecultivated, and about 137,000,000 
acres are still unoccupied. The 
country is very deficient in coal, 
but mineral treasures abound in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior. 
Erroneous ideas prevail as to the 
climate of Canada. Though the 
winter is long and severe, lasting 
from the beginning of December to 
April, yet if the thermometer stands 
at 35° below zero in January, it 
marks go° in the shade i> dee. 
In the neighbourhood of Quebec 
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the cold is almost polar, but the 
dryness of the air is so great, that 
it is recommended for persons with 
a predisposition to consumption. 
Spring is scarcely known, the tran- 
sition from winter to summer being 
very rapid. Canada has been prin- 
cipally known for its vast exports of 
timber, but these constitute but a 
small part of its wealth. Wheat, 
barley, potatoes, turnips, maize, 
hops, and tobacco, can all be grown 
in perfection. The hops, which are 
an article of recent cultivation, are 
of very superior quality, and have 
hitherto been perfectly free from 
blight. Nor is Canada unfitted 
for manufacturing industry. The 
country is intersected by streams 
affording unlimited water — 
These adventitious advantages 
have been increased by British en- 
terprise. Ship canals have been 
formed to avoid the obstructions 
to navigation caused by the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, Niagara, and the 
Sault Saint Marie. An extensive 
railway system, ‘ the Englishwoman’ 
tells us, is also paving the way 
for a further and rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of Canada. 
A line has* been formed from 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, U.S., 
to Toronto, passing through Ha- 
milton, London, and Woodstock; 
a branch also connects Toronto with 
Lake Simcoe. A portion of theGrand 
Trunk Railway has recently been 
opened, and trains now ney 
run between Quebee and Montreal, 
a distance of 186 miles. When this 
railway is completed, it will connect 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, 
where, joining the Great Western 
scheme, the whole of Upper and 
Lower Canada will be connected 
with the great lakes and the Wes- 
tern States of the neighbouring re- 
ublic. Communication with Eng- 
and is daily becoming quicker and 
more regular. Screw steamers and 
sailing vessels maintain the communi- 
cations between Liverpool and Que- 
bec, whence there is a cheap and easy 
water communication with the dis- 
tricts bordering on the lakes. Pas- 
sengers may travel from Quebec to 
Windsor, a distance of 1000 miles, 
for 31s. ‘The demand for labour is 
increasing in Canada. Farm ser- 
vants earn £4 per month, with © 
board; day labourers from 4s. to 
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58. per day, and in harvest, 1os., 
without board. The wages of car- 
penters and other skilled workmen 
range between 7s. and 12s. 6d. per 
day. The cost of living is con- 
siderably lower than in England. 
Crockery, cutlery, &c., are fifty per 
cent. dearer than with us, and for 
clothing fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. is paid if the articles are not 
of Canadian manufacture. The cost 
of a comfortable log house, with 
two floors, sixteen feet by twenty- 
four, is about £18. Persons of sober, 
industrious habits, going out as 
workmen, speedily acquire comfort 
and independence. Canada has, in 
truth, all the advantages and few of 
the inconveniences of freedom. 
The relations in which the country 
now stands to England, are greatly, 
as ‘the Englishwoman’ truly re- 
marks, to the advantage of Canada, 
and there is happily no desire on her 
part toseverthem. There are, how- 
ever, disturbing elements in the 
colony, and at present the great 
difficulties to be surmounted lie in 
the undue power possessed by the 
French Roman Catholic population, 
and the Romanist influence brought 
to bear successfully on the Govern- 
ment. When women give serious 
thought to any grave question, they 
have an intuitive perception of difli- 
culties and dangers; and it is a 
remarkable fact that here are two 
sensible and accomplished ladies, 
differing in the characters of their 
minds and in the nature of their 
talent, both coming to the same con- 
clusion. 

Miss Murray’s favourite studies 
are evidently botany, geology, and 
natural history, on which topics she 
expatiates, whenever an opportunity 
arises, with the fervour of a devotee; 
but of the dangerous tendencies and 
influences of the Romish priesthood, 
insidious or audacious as occasion 
serves, she is to the full as appre- 
hensive as ‘the Englishwoman,’ 
whose pages are filled with statis- 
tical details, carefully elaborated 
and well put together. 

Of the population of Lower 
Canada, 669,000 are of French 
origin. These people speak the 
French language, and profess the 
Romish faith. The land is divided 
into seigneuries. Feudal customs 
and antiquated privileges prevail, 
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and the laws are based upon the old 
cotitumier of France. The French 
have never made good colonists ; 
and, altogether irrespective of this 
fact, the religion of the habitans, and 
still more the influence exercised 
over them by a narrow-minded and 
intolerant priesthood, operate as a 
remora a a drag upon social and 
national progress. 

The progress of Upper Canada, 
on the other hand, is something 
quite astonishing. This dependency 
of the British crown rivals, in some 
respects surpasses, the progress of 
‘almighty’ America, to use the hy- 
perbole of Jonathan. This is owin 
to the periodical infusion of British 
energy. The population is homo- 
geneous ; the climate is more favour- 
able than that of Lower Canada ; 
there is little or no irresponsible 
interference of a priesthood; and 
these circumstances, combined with 
the inherent energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, account for a material 
prosperity which has greatly in- 
creased and is still augmenting every 
year. In nine years the population 
of Upper Canada increased about 
one hundred per cent. In addition 
to the emigrants arriving from the 
British shores by way of Quebec, 
the Upper Provinces have received 
a supply of emigrants from the 
United States, seven thousand per- 
sons having crossed the frontier in 
1854. The increase of wealth is still 
greater than the increase of popula- 
tion. The first returns of the assess- 
able property in Upper Canada 
were taken in 1825. Its amount 
was then estimated at £1,854,965. 
In 1845 it was estimated at 
£6,393,030; but in 1852 it had 
increased to the enormous figures 
of £37,695,931- 

As regards the Church of Eng- 
land, Canada is divided into three 
dioceses— Toronto, Montreal, and 
Quebec. The clergy, whose duties 
are arduous and ill-requited, ‘ the 
Englishwoman’ tells us, have been 
paid by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, and out of the proceeds 
of the clergy reserves. The Society 
has in great measure, it appears, 
withdrawn its support, while recent 
legislative enactments have a ten- 
dency towards the voluntary system. 

The Roman Catholics have enor- 
mous endowments, including a great 
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part of the island of Montreal and 
many seigneuries. Large sums are 
also received by their bishops and 
priests from postulants who enter 
convents, and also for marriages, 
baptisms, burials, and masses for 
the dead. 

The enslaving, enervating, and re- 
tarding effects of Roman Catholicism 
(says ‘the Englishwoman’) are nowhere 
better seen than in Lower Canada, 
where the priests exercise despotic 
authority. They have numerous and 
wealthy conventual establishments, both 
“it Quebec and Montreal, and several 
Jesuit and other seminaries, The Irish 
emigrants constitute the great body of 
Romanists in Upper Canada: in the 
Lower Province there are more than 
746,000 adherents to this faith. With 
this vast number of Romanists in 
Canada, it is not surprising that, under 
the present system of representation, 
which gives an equal number of repre- 
sentatives to each province, irrespective 
of population, the Roman Catholics 
should exercise a very powerful influence 
on the colonial Parliament. This in- 
fluence is greatly to be deplored, not 
less socially and politically than reli- 
giously. Popery paralyzes those coun- 
tries under its dominion, and the sta- 
tionary condition of Lower Canada is to 
be attributed to the successful efforts of 
the priests to keep up a system of ter- 
rorism and ignorance, without which 
their power could not exist. 


These views are fully confirmed 
by Miss Murray. She uniform] 
speaks of the ‘ untidy and backward’ 
condition of the Roman Catholics, 
and of the priests ruling their flocks, 
whether Roman-catholic Indians or 
Europeans, with a rod of iron. 

The Presbyterians are a respect- 
able, influential, and important body 
in Canada, and, generally speaking, 
are very friendly in their intercourse 
with the zealous and hard-working 
clergy of the Church of England. 

Taken altogether, according to 
‘the Englishwoman,’ there is no 
country so prosperous or so favoured 
as Canada. It is, says this intelli- 
gent lady, the first land under the 
sun acknowledging neither a des- 

otic sovereign nor a tyrant popu- 
ace. Miss Murray also states that 
the Canadians themselves admit that 
Lord Elgin had proved himself the 
most honest and able Governor that 
had ever ruled them, whilst they ad- 
mitted that he had so ordered the 
Government that it must now be 
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their own fault if evils are not rec- 
tified, and the country is otherwise 
than prosperous. 

We must now turn from Canada 
to the United States, to a considera- 
tion of whose institutions, manners, 
and actual social and material condi- 
tion, a great part of the two works 
is dedicated. 

People on landing on the shores 
of the New World, soon learn no 
longer to regard things from an 
English and insular point of view. 
They cease to look vestiges of 
the past, but become more utilitarian 
and less ideal, while they are lost in 
amazement at the progressive, go-a- 
head, and, to use the happy and ex- 
es phrase of one of ourtourists, 

everish development which they 
see aroundthem. The change from 
the feudalism and stagnation of 
Lower Canada to the bustling and 
furious activity of the New Eng- 
lander, is startling. Miss Murray 
appears to treat American pecu- 
liarities with a forbearing kindness 
and a polite and placid tolerance; but 
‘the Englishwoman’ is somewhat 
less indulgent, without being in the 
least severe or spiteful, and remarks 
on the Yankee dress, twang, and 
other idiosyncrasies of our cousins, 
with pleasant and incisive vivacity. 

Itis aboard the American steamers 
that these peculiarities, to use an 
American phrase, appear in ‘full 
blast.” The amusements in these 
voyages consist in story-telling, 
whittling, and smoking. Fully half 
the stories, according to this lady, 
began, ‘ There was a’cute coon down 
east ;’ and the burden of them all 
was some clever act of sucking a 
greenhorn. There were occasional 
anecdotes of ‘bustings up,’ to use 
the American phrase,onthesouthern 
rivers ; ‘making tracks’ from unfor- 
tunate creditors ; of practical jokes 
and glaring impositions. The pre- 
vailing costumes of the story-tellers 
were straw hats, black dress-coats, 
shiny tight pantaloons, and pumps. 
A few western men were habited in 
scarlet flannel shirts, and trowsers 
tucked into high boots, their gar- 
ments supported by leathern belts, 
with Seuitininas The ladies wore 
their satin or kid shoes of various 
colours, of which the mud had made 
woful havoc. ‘The Englishwoman’ 
positively states that the stories 
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which called forth the applause of 
the company, were those in which 
barefaced roguery and utter want 
of principle were predominant, and 
in illustration she gives at p. 325 
one of the yarns which excite 
amusement and approval. This is 
the tale of a ‘’cute chap down east,’ 
who had a black mare, which he sold 
for three hundred and fifty dollars, 
which he stole in the night, cut her 
tail, painted her legs white, then 
resold for one hundred dollars, and 
decamped, sending a note to the first 
purchaser, acquainting him with 
the particulars. The comments made 
on this transaction were, we are told, 
*’Cute chap, that’—‘ A wide-awake 
feller ’—‘ That coon had cut his eye- 
teeth ’—and ‘ A smart sell, that.’ 

Though Miss Murray appears 
more indulgent tothe peculiar idioms 
and mannerisms of the Americans 
than ‘the Englishwoman,’ still she 
makes occasionally revelations more 
damaging than her somewhat sar- 
castic sister traveller. It is the 
opinion of Miss Murray, that Ame- 
rican ladies are generally far less 
competent to the performance of 
every-day and sick-room duties than 
the daughters of our noblest houses 
in Great Britain. Girls in America, 
it appears, devote a whole hour for 
every ten minutes allowed by us to 
the toilet. 

In this country, I hear, says Miss 
Murray, that though it has no queen all 
the women are queens. I should rather 
call them playthings—dolls; things 
treated as if they were unfit or unwilling 
to help themselves or others. While we 
in England have nearly cast aside arts 
of the toilet worthy only of dolls, I see 
here false brows, false bloom, false hair, 
false everything, not always, but too 
frequently. Dress, in America, as an 
almost general rule, is full of extravagance 
and artificiality ; and while women show 
such a want of reliance upon their native 
powers of pleasing, their influence in 
society will be more nominal than real. 

Generally speaking, Miss Murray 
appears to view the United States 
and American institutions more fa- 
vourably than ‘the Englishwoman.’ 
When the former lady admits that 
there is a dearth of all public men 
in the Union, men capable of taking 
the lead, and sufficiently patriotic to 
sacrifice their own interest to the 
public weal; when she further re- 
marks, as the fruit of her observa- 
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tion, that there is a spirit of corrup- 
tion and self-seeking among public 
men, the thoughtful may well have 
fears that the life blood of the com- 
munity is poisoned, and that there 
is nothing healthy in the body 
politic. 

Among the distinctive features of 
the United States, is the American 
hotel system—a system arising out 
of the enormous extent of their ter- 
ritory, and the nomade life led by a 
majority of the most restless and 
energetic people on the face of the 
earth. he American House at 
Boston is a fair specimen of the best 
class of hotels in the States. The 
ground floor is occupied by retail 
stores, and the entrance —— into 
a lofty and spacious hall, with a 
chequered floor of black and white 
marble. There are lounges against 
the wall, covered with buffalo skins, 
and except at meal times this apart- 
ment is a scene of bustle and 
business, two or three hundred men 
guests at the hotel constantly 
thronging it, smoking, lounging, 
reading, and whittling. There is a 
private entrance for ladies, opposite 
which is a counter where four or 
five clerks constantly attend, under 
the guidance of a cashier, to whom 
all applications for rooms are made. 
At another side of the hall is a bar 
whence ‘ toddy,’ ‘ night-caps,’ ‘ mint- 
julep,’ ‘gin-sling,’ &c., are dispensed. 
On the doors of the bed-rooms are 
printed statements of the rules of 
the house, times of meals, and 
charges. Three hundred persona 
are generally lodged in this house. 
The saloon, which is eighty feet long, 
is devoted to male guests. Up-stairs 
is a room, called the ladies’ ordinary, 
where families, ladies, and their in- 
vited guests, take their meals. 
Breakfast is ready at the early hour 
of seven, and remains on the table 
till nine; dinner is at one, and tea 
at six. At meals every delicacy of 
the season is served in profusion ; 
but if people persist in taking their 
meals in a separate apartment, they 
are obliged to pay dearly for their 
exclusiveness. here are more than 
‘one hundred waiters. The ladies are 
always served first, and to the best 
pieces. The rapidity with which 
the Americans dispatch their meals 
is marvellous. An American man 
of business will have made a sub- 
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stantial dinner in the time which a 
well-bred Englishman would occupy 
in eating his soup and fish. ‘The 
Englishwoman’ speaks of the tem- 
perance as surprising. She very 
seldom saw any beverage but pure 
iced water. The wires of the elec- 
tric telegraph, constantly attended 
by clerks, run into the principal 
hotels. Steam laundries are con- 
nected with all the large hotels. At 
American House the laundry is 
under the management of a clerk. 
The linen is cleaned in a machine 
moved by steam, and wrung by a 
novel application of the principle of 
centrifugal force. The articles are 
dried by being passed through 
currents of hot air, so that they are 
washed and ironed in the space of a 
few minutes. Thus the possessor of 
one shirt may travel from one end 
of the Union to the other, without 
= or carpet bag: for while 

e takes his bath his soiled shirt is 
reproduced, washed, starched, and 
ironed in the best fashion. Washing 
is however somewhat costly, as the 
charge varies for articles from six to 
ten shillings the dozen. 

The hotels are among the most 
remarkable sights of New York. 
The principal are the Astor House, 
the Maloaeaiiins, and the Saint 
Nicholas. The entrances to these 
houses are filled with groups of ex- 
traordinary-looking beings, smoking, 
whittling, and reading the news- 
poem The Metropolitan Hotel 

as a frontage of three hundred feet, 
and is six stories high. It can 
accommodate one thousand three 
hundred; while the St. Nicholas, 
more magnificent in its decorations, 
can accommodate one thousand 
visitors. There are two dining- 
rooms at the St. Nicholas, whic 
can hold six hundred people 
each. As a proof that republi- 
can institutions do not exclude ex- 
travagance and luxury, it may be 
stated that the curtains and some of 
the sofa covers in the parlours cost 
each £5 per yard. One room is 
furnished with brocade at £9 per 
yard. About one hundred married 
couples reside permanently at the 
St. Nicholas. There is a monster 
establishment at Cape May, a 
fashionable summer resort in New 
Jersey, which is said to make up 
three thousand beds. Owing to 
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igh rates of house-rent, the diffi- 
culty of procuring servants, and 
other causes, many married couples 
and families reside at hotels. us 
nomade, restless, and pleasure- 
seeking habits are induced, which 
has led to the observation, that 
Americans are destitute of home life. 
But though this is the case to some 
extent, ‘ the Englishwoman’ admits 
(and it is from her book we have 
generalized many of these details) 
that there are family circles in the 
New World as united and affec- 
tionate as those in the Old. 

One of the most peculiar hotels 
in the States is Delaval’s, at Albany. 
The fifty waiters at this comfortable 
hotel are Irish girls, neatly and 
simply dressed. They are under a 
coloured waiter, and their civility 
and alacrity are wonderful. As to 
charges at hotels, Miss Murray 
states that Mr. Robert Chambers 
was either much mistaken or grossly 
deceived when he published a letter 
stating the absence of imposition at 
the American hotels. ‘For less 
real comfort, I have been made to 

ay everywhere far more than in 
{ngland; upon an average, about 
£10 a week, for my maid and 
self, taking our meals at the public 
table, and without a private sitting 
room.’ In another passage she 
says, ‘I prefer European inns to 
the gorgeous American hotels, the 
expense of which equals, if it does 
not exceed, English hotels.’ 

At Chicago the hotels are very 
different from those of New York. 
‘The Englishwoman’ saw laid on 
table at Chicago, eight boiled legs of 
mutton, nearly raw ; six antiquated 
fowls; baked pork, with ‘onion 
fixings ;’ with yams, corn-cobs, and 
squash. There were no carving- 
knives, so each person hacked the 
joint with his own, while some 
carved with bowie-knives taken from 
their belts. 

New York is undoubtedly the 
receptacle not only of the enter- 

rising and energetic merchant, 
but of the vagabondism, cheating, 
ruffianism, and vice of Europe. i 
contains a ——— of nearly a 
million. roadway, the great 
thoroughfare, is one of the most re- 
markable streets in the world. It 
runs along the centre of the city, 
and is crossed at right angles by in- 
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numerable streets, which run down 
to the water at each side. The 
brick-building in New York is re- 
markably beautiful. The windows 
are large, and of plate glass, and the 
whole external finish of the houses 
is of a style never to be met with in 
street architecture in England. The 
houses are heated by air warmed by 
a subterranean stove, so that few 
chimneys are required, and these are 
seldom visible. Anthracite coal is 
almost universally used, so that 
there is an absence of the choco- 
late-coloured atmosphere of London. 
The hackney carriages are hand- 
some, and are deve ts two horses, 
but the cabmen are licensed plun- 
derers against whom there is no ap- 
peal. The police of New York are 
accessible to bribes, according to 
‘the Englishwoman,’ who also 
states that in no city in the civilized 
world is life soinsecure. Desperate 
reprobates called Rowdies, infest the 
lower part of the town, and terrible 
outrages and murderous assaults 
are frequent. This evil may be 
traced to the system which prevails 
at the election of municipal officers, 
who are often chosen from the lowest 
of the people, and are venal and 
corrupt in the highest degree. 

The American ladies, we are told, 
notwithstanding their republican 
institutions, wear very costly jewel- 
lery. ‘The Englishwoman’ saw ina 
New York shop a diamond bracelet, 
of a prodigious size and lustre, priced 
at the high figure of 25,000 dollars, 
or £5000. On inquiring who 
would purchase such a thing, the 
clerk replied, ‘I guess some 
Southerner will buy it for his wife.’ 
Some of the ‘ stores’ in New York 

uite transcend our monster shops. 

tewart’s dry goods store in the 
Broadway is a building of white 
marble, six stories high, with a 
frontage of 300 feet. There are 400 
peopleemployedinit,and the business 
done is said to be above £1,500,000 
per annum. There is a telegraph 
on the premises, where is a clerk 
perpetually flashing dollars and 
cents along the wires. In this es- 
tablishment, republican citizens can 
find lace collars at forty guineas 
each, and flounces of Valenciennes 
lace, half-a-yard deep, at one hun- 
dred and twenty guineas a flounce. 
There are damasks and brocades 
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at almost fabulous prices, few gentle- 
men giving less than £3 a yard for 
such articles. Gold-embroidered 
brocade is sold at this establishment 
at £9 a yard, and some of the fur- 
niture of St. Nicholas Hotel is 
decked out with this costly fabric. 
There are stockings at Stewart's at 
a guinea a pair, and carpets at 22s. 
the yard. ith all this luxury and 
extravagance, there is a very large 
class living at New York in a state 
of squalid and abject poverty. 

There are large theatres in the 
republican city, an opera house of 
gigantic proportions, al fresco enter- 
tainments, masquerades, concerts, 
restaurants, and oyster saloons. New 
York contained in 1853 the amazing 
number of 5980 taverns. 

The oyster saloons are a feature 
in the city. In these saloons there 
are generally two or three persons, 
frequently isle, who are busily 
engaged in opening oysters for their 
customers. So great is the passion 
for oysters at New York, that the 
consumption of them during the 
season is estimated at a value of 
£3500 per day. 

Our republican cousins are as 
profuse in the expenditure for monu- 
ments for dead relatives, as in cloth- 
ing and diet for themselves. Several 
of the marble mausoleums in the 
cemetery cost from £4000 to £5000, 
and there is a monument to a young 
lady who was killed coming home 
from a ball, which is said to have 
cost about £6000. 

The newspaper press is an extra- 
ordinary feature in the United 
States. The influence of the broad- 
sheet is immense. Every party in 
religion, politics, or morals, has its 
organ ; some of them fifty and one 
hundred organs ; and ‘ the English- 
woman’ tells us every nicely-defined 
shade of opinion has its voices also. 
Every large town has from ten to 
twenty daily papers, every village 
has its three or four, and a collection 
of huts, to use the very words of 
one of the ladies, produces its one 
daily or two or three weeklies. 
Newspapersin America have neither 


. stamp nor paper duty, and are a ne- 


cessary, not a luxury of life. Since 
the Russian war the anxiety for 
English intelligence has increased, 
and Crimean and Baltic news was 
reprinted in American papers with- 
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out abridgment, and devoured by 
Yankee readers with as much zest 
as in the United Kingdom. 

Whigs, Democrats, Know-No- 
things, Freesoilers, Fusionists, 
Hunkers, Woolly Heads, Dough 
Faces, Hard Shells, Soft Shells, 
Silver Greys, have their political 
organs; and the hundred so-called 
religious denominations and sub- 
divisions have also their papers. 
There is the ‘Woman’s Right Move- 
ment,’ the ‘ Spiritual Manifestation 
Movement,’ &c. &c. 

Miss Murray touches slightly on 
the Know-Nothings, and seems to 
disapprove of their objects and or- 
ganization. ‘The Englishwoman’ 
having been at New York during 
the time of the elections, enters 
more at length into the strife be- 
tween the Irish Roman Catholics 
and the Know-Nothings. The so- 
ciety being established with the ob- 
ject of changing the naturalization 
a and curbing the power of 
Popery, had in 1854 obtained a 
large share of the public attention. 
Great success attended the organi- 
zation of the Know-Nothings in 
Massachusetts and others of the 
States. The popularity of the sect 
arose out of the enormous spread of 
a recognised evil—the power exer- 
cised by the legislature upon 
foreigners, more especially Irish 
Roman Catholics. The great influx 
of aliens who had _ unscrupulously 
obtained the franchise had caused 
much alarm. The success of the 
organization of 1854 was therefore 
unprecedented. The avowed ob- 
jects of the Know-Nothings were to 
establish new naturalization laws, 
prohibiting any from acquiring the 
franchise without a residence of 
twenty-one years in the States; to 
procure the exclusion of Romanists 
from offices; to guarantee religious 
freedom, a free Bible, and free 
schools. But the society contained 
the elements of dissolution within 
itself. Some of its principles sa- 
voured of intolerance, and of perse- 
cution for religious opinion, and in 
the last year, after stormy dis- 
cussions and dissensions, the great 
Convention of Know-Nothings broke 
- into several branches, some of 
which totally altered or gave up the 
original objects of their association. 
By an abandonment of some of their 
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original aims the Know-Nothin 
succeeded, at the close of 1855, in 
placing several of their nominees in 

ublic offices, but it is yet to be 
earned whether much practical good 
will result from their future opera- 
tions. It cannot be denied that a 
large number of Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics surreptitiously obtain votes, 
and exercise a most mischievous in- 
fluence upon the elections. It is by 
the Sao vehemence and the 
noisy and ribald abuse of these men; 
that an ill-feeling has been generated 
against England. 

There is one question of great and 
vital importance on which the two 
ladies, of whose works we have been 
giving a summary, conscientiously 
and diametrically differ, and that is 
the very thorny and difficult question 
of slavery. The Hon. Miss Murray 
went to America with the strong 
feelings which the generality of 
all our countrymen and country- 
women entertain against slavery in 
the abstract. But after having been 
some time in the Slave States, and 
having made a particular study of 
the negro and slave character, this 
amiable and most accomplished 
lady has seen cause to modify her 
opinions. The results of her obser- 
vations are, that the negro race in 
general is idle, irregular, unthrifty, 
excitable, impulsive, unreflecting, 
tricky, and deceitful. Miss Murray 
maintains that well-intentioned and 
hot-headed zealots have damaged 
the cause of civilization, checked 
the progress of individuals of the 
black race, done irreparable mischief 
to property, and postponed the ulti- 
mate emancipation of the slave by 
rash and ill-judged interference. 
Admitting that the negro has a sense 
of justice, can be eek and made 
honest and useful, she stoutly con- 
tends that these objects can only be 
obtained by judicious management 
and early training. She avers that 
negro Christians left to their own 
guidance, fall sooner or later again 
into pagan habits; that the free 
blacks are profligate and irreligious, 
and far less happy than their breth- 
ren in servitude. She also states, on 
competent authority, that the free 
black people die out rapidly, in one 
or two generations after having ob- 
tained their freedom. She contends 
also that there is a great attachment 
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between the negroes and their 
masters, in spite of the facts detailed 
in Uncle Tom, and that instances 
have come to her knowledge where 
liberated slaves have entreated to be 
sent back tothat South ‘ where the 
black people are free.’ 

As to Liberia, Miss Murray is of 
the opinion of a clergyman who had 
been lone in the employment of the 
Colonization Society, that there has 
been too hasty an emancipation, and 
that the Liberian plan has been 
much injured by a want of discrimi- 
nation in the choice of the blacks 
sent out there. 

Miss Murray speaks of the con- 
sideration of the masters for the 
blacks, and, without going the length 
of saying there are no abuses, no 
tyranny, she repeats over and over 
again that in the mass the Southern 
slave-owners are conscientiously ful- 
filling their trying and painful duties. 
‘I have,’ she says, ‘seen more of 
comfort, cheerfulness, contentment, 
and religious principleamong negroes 
of the Southern States, than among 
any other working population of the 
same amount.’ 

Whilst ‘the Englishwoman’ ad- 
mits that, according to general 
opinion in the States, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has thrown the cause of 
slave emancipation back for years, 
and concedes also that slavery was 
permitted under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, yet she at the same time 
argues that slavery is contrary to 
the whole tenor of Christianity — 
that it is a system which lowers 
man as an intellectual and respon- 
sible being, and that it is no less 
morally than politically wrong. That 
slavery is a political mistake too, ‘the 
Englishwoman’ says, is evidenced 
by the retarded development and 
apparent decay of the Southern 
States as compared with the cease- 
less material progress of the North 
and West. ‘The system of slavery, 
she eloquently remarks, ‘is one 
which has for its object the trans- 
formation of reason into instinct— 
the lowering of a rational being into 
a machine scarcely more intelligent 
than some of our own ingeniously- 
constructed steam-engines.’ 

The following observations so 
fairly and fully embody the views 
of ‘the a Ponte lf and so 
generally reflect the opinions of 
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thoughtful persons, that we must 


extract them. They seem to us, 
moreover, to prove that in principle 
there is not so much difference be- 
tween Miss Murray and ‘the En- 
glishwoman’ as would at first sight 
appear. 


A third and very large class of slave- 
owners is to be found, who, having in- 
herited their property in slaves, want the 
means of judiciously emancipating them. 
The negroes are not in a condition to 
receive freedom in the reckless way in 
which some abolitionists propose to be- 
stow it upon them. They must be pre- 
pared for it by instruction in the precepts 
of religion, by education, and by the re- 
ception of those principles of self-reliance, 
without which they have not the moral 
perception requisite to enable them to 
appreciate the blessings of freedom ; and 
this very ignorance and obtuseness is one 
of the most telling arguments against 
the system which produces it. The want 
of this previous preparation has been 
frequently shown, particularly in Ken- 
tucky, where whole bodies of emanci- 
pated slaves, after a few days’ experience 
of their new condition, have entreated 
for areturn to servitude. These slave- 
owners of whom I now speak deeply de- 
plore the circumstances under which 
they are placed, and, while wanting the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and the moral 
courage, which would lead them, by 
manumitting their slaves, to enter into 
a novel competition with slave-labour 
on other estates, do their best io ame- 
liorate the condition in which the 
Africans are placed, encouraging them 
by the sale of little articles of their own 
manufacture, to purchase their freedom, 
which is granted at a very reduced rate. 
I had opportunities of conversivg with 
several of these freed negroes, and they 
all expressed attachment to their late 
owners, and spoke of the mildness with 
which they were treated, saying that the 
great threat made use of was to send 
them ‘ down south.’ 

The slavesinthe Northern Slave States 
are a thoughtless, happy set, spending 
their evenings in dancing or singing to 
the banja; and ‘Oh, carry me back to 
Old Virginny,’ or ‘Susannah, don't you 
cry for me,’ may be heard on summer 
evenings rising from the maize and to- 
bacco grounds of Kentucky. Yet, 
whether naturally humane instincts may 
lead to merciful treatment of the slave, 
or the same result be accomplished by 
the rigorous censorship of public opinion 
in the border States, apart from the ab- 
stract question of slavery, that system 
is greatly to be reprobated which gives 
power without responsibility, and permits 
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the temporal, yes, the eternal wellbeing 
of another to depend upon the will and 
caprice of a man, when the victim of his 
injustice is deprived of the power of ap- 
peal to an earthly tribunal. Instances 
of severe treatment on one side, and of 
kindness on the other, cannot fairly be 
brought as arguments for or against the 
system; it must be justified or con- 
demned by the undeviating law of moral 
right as laid down in divine revelation. 
Slavery existed in 1850 in 15 out of 31 
States, the number of slaves being 
3,204,345, connected by sympathy and 
blood with 433,643 coloured persons, 
nominally free, but who occupy a social 
position of the lowest grade. It is pro- 
bable that this number will increase, as 
it has hitherto done, in a geometrical 
ratio, which will give 6,000,000, in 
1875, of a people dangerous from num- 
bers merely, but doubly, trebly so in 
their consciousness of oppression, and 
in the passions which may incite them to 
a terrible revenge. America boasts of 
freedom, and of such a progress as the 
world has never seen before; but while 
the tide of the Anglo-Saxon race rolls 
across her continent, and while we con- 
template with pleasure a vast nation go- 
verned by free institutions, and pro- 
fessing a pure faith, a hand, faintly seen 
at present, but destined ere long to force 
itself upon the attention of all, points to 
the empires of a bygone civilization, and 
shows that they had their periods in 
which to rise, flourish, and decay, and 
that slavery was the main cause of that 
decay. The exasperating reproaches 
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addressed to the Americans, in ignorance 
of the real difficulties of dealing with 
the case, have done much harm in in- 
citing that popular clamour which 
hurries on reckless legislation. The 
problem is one which occupies the 
attention of thinking and Christian men 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but still 
remains a gigantic evil for philanthropists 
to mourn over, and for politicians to 
correct, 


These are sensible and just obser- 
vations, and, without saying one 
word in behalf of slavery, on the 
contrary entertaining a horror of it 
in every shape, we must yet depre- 
cate, with ‘ the Englishwoman,’ the 
exasperating reproaches that are ad- 
dressed to the Americans, in igno- 
rance of the real difficulties of the 
ease. Such reckless language has 
done much mischief, and certainly 
has not tended to soothe the angry 
feelings malignanily propagated 
against England in America by 
certain Irish adventurers and re- 
fugees. 

Both the works before us contain 
a vast deal of solid and useful, as 
well as light and agreeable and most 
readable matter, and we commend 
the productions of both of our fair 
countrywomen equally to the atten- 
tion of home, Transatlantic, and 
Continental readers. 


A RIVER IN THE SOUTH. 


‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 


l SAW an Alpine rivulet careering 
From rock to rock along its downward track, 
When, mindful of the dangers it was nearing, 


I whispered, ‘ Back, 


Back, streamlet, to thy mother, yon grey mountain ; 
Though glaciers fill the hollows of her breast, 
Her freezing kiss alone can give a fountain 


Safety and rest.’ 


The river murmured, ‘ False and empty warning ; 
For though my youth was cradled in the snow, 
I sprung from dew-drops in the starry morning, 


And there I go.’ 


Again I said, ‘ But why this march incessant, 
Vhich will not stay to dally with the flowers ? 
’"T'were well to learn how pure, and yet how pleasant, 


Are bridal hours. 
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Lo, where the trailing tresses of a willow 
Are tremulous with love she dreads to own; 
Lie down in peace upon her yielding pillow— 
*T will prove a throne.’ 
To which the brook: ‘A primrose for a minute 
Dimpled my cheek with her caressing hand ; 
I leaped the bank, no primrose there was in it, 
But weeds and sand. 
And thus I learnt that ’tis a lying vision 
Which paints the beauties of the treacherous shore. 
A loving heart embittered by derision 
Thus loves no more.’ 
My answer was: ‘’Tis wise to shrink from wooing 
yhen frailness bends, earthrooted yet above. 
That primrose lured thee to her own undoing, 
Buried in love. 
But purest loveliness art thou rejecting, 
Whose rays descend, and yet are throned on high. 
Methinks ’twere joy indeed to sleep reflecting 
The stars and sky.’ 
The river sighed, ‘ One night the moon delayed me, 
Till on my breast her beams were multiplied. 
Uprose my very depths, yet she betrayed me— 
A maddening bride ; 
For soon there came an eddying, turbid feeling, 
And from my destined path a torrent broke, 
Till through the thorny hedgerows wildly reeling, 
At length I woke 
To know that safety is the twin of duty ; 
And that the wayworn pilgrims of a night 
May only rest where self-existent beauty 
Sheds solar light.’ 
‘ And yet,’ I said, ‘’twere wise to cease from flowing 
Which leads thee onward to a deadly leap, 
A dark abyss, for thou art blindly going 
Down to the deep.’ 
‘No!’ moaned the river; ‘ though I hear that ocean, 
And see afar its angry billows foam, 
It only breeds in me a fond emotion— 
A thirst for home. 
My home, not on the hills nor sea, but yonder, 
Where joy untiring hushes weary care ; 
There, up the sunbuilt arches, I shall wander, 
Lighter than air, 
Until I join those crystal waves which sever 
Earth from the Rock of Ages and the throne. 
There murmuring waters rest in peace for ever, 
And there alone.’ 
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An Autobiography. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


HOPE I have as much com- 

mand of countenance as falls 
to the lot of any lady who don’t 
paint, but when I returned from 
my walk in the park the following 
morning, I must have looked 
flushed or excited, or in some way 
different than usual. I met John 
at the corner of Lowndes-street, 
and he stopped short and looked 
me — y in the face. 

‘Where have you been, Kate?’ 
said he, without waiting to bid me 
‘good morning’ or anything. 

‘A little stroll in the park, John,’ 
was my reply. 

‘ By yourself?’ he asked, and his 
face looked pale and grave. 

I cannot tell a story, so I hesi- 
tated and stammered— 

‘ No, not exactly—at least, I met 
an acquaintance near the Serpen- 
tine.’ 

‘Have you any objection to 
telling me who it was?’ said John, 
and his voice sounded very strange. 

‘Good gracious, what's the 
matter ?’ I asked, in my turn; ‘ has 
angting happened? Are you ill, 
John? you look quite upset.’ 

‘I insist upon knowing,’ answered 
he, without taking the slightest 
notice of my tender inquiries after 
his health ; ‘ did you or did you not 
meet Captain Lovell this morning 
in Hyde Park?’ 

‘Yes, I certainly did meet him,’ 
I —— 

* Accidentally ?’ 
cousin. 

‘Why—no—not entirely,’ was 

my answer, ‘ but the fact is—— 
_ ‘Enough!’ burst out John, break- 
ing in on my explanations with a 
rudeness I had never before seen 
him exhibit; ‘Kate, I have been 
deceived in you. I thought at least 
you were candid and straightfor- 
ward—I find you faithless, un- 
grateful, ungenerous! But I will 
not reproach you,’ he added, check- 
ing himself by a strong effort; ‘ it 
VOL, LILI. NO. CCCXVII. 


exclaimed my 
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is only natural, I conclude, for a 
woman to be false. I thought you 
were different from the rest, and I 
was a fool for my pains. Kate, let 
us understand each other at once. 
I offered you last night all that man 
could give. I had a right to expect 
an answer then and there. I 
thought I had a favourable one, and 
I have spent twelve hours of happi- 
ness—I now see that I have 
ceived myself. — I value 
my own worth too highly; I own 
I feel sore and aggrieved, but you 
shall not be the sufferer. Kate, I 
am only ‘ Cousin John’ once more. 
Give me a few days to get overa 
natural disappointment, and you 
and I will be friends and play- 
fellows as we used to be. Shake 
hands, Kate; I spoke harshly, in a 
moment of anger—it is over now. 
God bless you, dear.’ 

And with these words John 
walked away, and left me standin 
on that eventful doorstep whic 
seemed to witness all the changes 
and chances of my life. How 
stately was his walk as he strode 
down the street. I watched him 
all the way to the corner, but he 
never once looked back. John was 
grown much handsomer of late ; he 
used to be too ruddy and pros- 
perous-looking and boyish, but his 
countenance had altered conside- 
rably in the last two or three 
months, only seeing him every day 
I did notremark the change. Lady 
Scapegrace had found it out the 
first. I perfectly remember her 
saying to me, on the day of our 
Greenwich dinner— 

‘My dear, your cousin has a 
great deal in him, if one did but know 
how to get it owt. You have no 
idea what a good-looking man he 
would be if you could only succeed 
in making him ill and unhappy.’ 

Poor John! I am afraid i had 


made him unhappy, even now. It 
struck me he had a nobler bearing 
M M 
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than Captain Lovell himself, al- 
though of course I could not think 
him so graceful, or so handsome, or 
half so charming as my dear Frank. 
I rushed into the house and locked 
myself into my boudoir, to think 
over and dwell upon the many 
events of that most eventful morn- 
ing. My happy walk, my delightful 
companion, whose soft voice was 
still whispering in my ear, whose 
every look and gesture I could 
recal, even to the wind freshening 
his handsome brow and waving his 
clustering locks. How happy and 
contented I felt by his side, and yet 
—there was a something. was 
not satisfied—I was not thoroughly 
at ease ; my cousin’s face would in- 
trude itsel? upon my thoughts. I 
could not get out of my head the 
tone of manly kindness and regret 
in which he had last addressed me. I 
reflected on his sincerity, his gene- 
rosity, his undeviating fidelity and 
good-humour, till my heart smote 
me to think of all he suffered for 
my sake, and I began to wonder 
whether I was worthy of being so 
much cared for, and whether I was 
justified in throwing all this faith 
and truth away. 

Reader, have you ever lived for 
weeks and weeks in a place which 
bored you to death? Have you 
learned to loathe every tree, and 
shrub, and hedge-row, in the dreary 
landscape? Have you shivered up 
and down the melancholy walks, and 
yawned through the dull, dark rooms 
till you began to think the hour never 
would arrive that was to restore you 
once again to liberty and light? 
And then, when the hour has come 
at last, have you been able to take 
your departure without some half- 
reproachful feeling akin to melan- 
choly, without some slight shade 
of regret to think that much as 
you have hated it, you look 
upon it all now for the /ast time? 
Perhaps the sun breaks out and 
shines upon the old place as you 
catch your last glimpse. Ah! it 
never used to shine like that when 
you could see it from those windows 
every day; you almost wish your 


departure had been put off till the’ 


morrow; you think if you were 
back again the walks would not 
be so very melancholy, the rooms 
no longer so dull and gloomy. You 
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sigh because you are leaving it, and 
wonder at yourself for doing so. 
It is the same thing with friends, 
and more especially with those who 
would fain assume a tenderer title,— 
we never know their value but by 
their loss. 

‘If it wasn’t for Frank,’ I began 
to think, ‘I really believe I might 
have been very happy with Cousin 
John. Of course it’s — 
now, and, as he says himself, he'll 
never be anything but a cousin to 
me. Poor John, he’s a noble, true- 
hearted, unselfish, generous fellow !’ 

But to return to my walk. When 
a lady and gentleman meet each 
other by appointment, either at 
the edge of the Serpentine or else- 
where, their conversation is not 
generally of a nature to be related 
in detail, nor is it to be presumed 
that their colloquy would prove as 
interesting to the general public as 
to themselves. What I learnt of 
Frank’s private history, his views, 
feelings, and intentions, on that 
morning, I may as well give in my 
own words, suppressing divers in- 
terruptions, protestations, and inter- 
jections, which, much as they added 
to its zest, necessarily rather im- 
peded the course of the narrative, 
and postponed its completion till 
long after I ought to have been 
back at luncheon. 

Frank had been an only child, and 
spoiled as only children are in nine 
cases out of ten. His father was a 
peer’s second son, and married a 
wealthy cotton-spinner’s niece for 
the sake of her money, which money 
lasted him about as long as his own 
constitution. When he died, the 
widow was left with ten thousand 
pounds and the handsome, curly- 
pated, mischievous boy. She soon 
followed her husband ; poor thing, 
she was very fond of him, and he had 
neglected her shamefully. The boy 
went to his uncle—the peer, not 
his uncle the mill-owner—to be 
brought up. Frank was conse- 
quently what the world calls a ‘ well- 
bred one,’ his name was in the 
Peerage, though he had a first 
cousin once removed who was but 
an industrious weaver. The peer 
of course sent him to Eton. 

‘Ten thousand pounds,’ said that 
judicious relative, ‘will buy him his 
commission, The lad’s handsome 
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and clever; he can play whist now 
better than my boy’s private tutor. 
By the time his ten thousand’s gone, 
we'll pick ~ an heiress for him. 
"Gad! how like my poor brother 
he is about the eyes.’ 

So Frank was started in life with 
a commission in the Light Dragoons, 
an extremely good opinion of him- 
self, and as much of his ten thousand 
pounds as he had not already anti- 
cipated during the one term he 
spent at Oxford before he was rusti- 
cated. By the way, so many of my 
partners and other young gentlemen 
with whom I am acquainted have 
gone through this process, that it 
was many years before I discovered 
the meaning of the term; for long I 
understood rustication to be merely 
a playful form of expression for 
‘taking a degree ;’ and I was the 
more confirmed in this impression 
from observing that those who had 
experienced this treatment were 
spoken of with high respect and 
approbation by their fellow-col- 
legians. What odd creatures young 
men are! I can understand their 
admiring prowess in field-sports and 
athletic pursuits, just as I could 
understand one’s admiring a states- 
man, an author, an artist, or a suc- 
cessful man in any pursuit of life; 
but why they should think it credit- 
able to get drunk, to run into debt, 
to set at defiance all the rules and 
regulations enacted for their own 
benefit, and to conduct themselves 
in unswerving opposition to the 
wishes of their nearest and dearest 
friends, and all to do themselves as 
much harm as possible, is more than 
I can comprehend. Girls are not 
wrong-headed like this. Where 
the son is the source of all the 
annoyance and ill-humour and re- 
trenchment in a family, the daughter 
is generally the mainstay and com- 
fort and sunshine of the whole 
house. When shall we poor women 
be done justice to? But to return 
to Frank. By his own account he 
was a gambler, of course. A man 
turned loose upon the world, with 
such an education as most English 
gentlemen deem befitting their sons, 
and without means to indulge the 
tastes that education has led him to 
acquire, is very likely to become so. 
As a boy, the example of his elders 
teaches him to look upon frivolous 


distinction as the great end and aim 
of life, whilst that of his comrades 
leads him to neglect all study as 
ary, to despise all application as 
‘slow.’ At home he hears some 
good-looking grown-up cousin or 
agreeable military uncle admired 
and commented on for being such 
‘a capital shot,—‘such a 
cricket-player,—‘suchanundeniable 
rider to hounds,’—what wonder the 
boy grows up thinking that these 
accomplishments alone are the very 
essentials of a gentleman? At 
school, if he makes an effort at dis- 
tinction in school-hours, he is 
stigmatized by his comrades as a 
‘ sap,’ and derided for his pursuit of 
the very object it is natural to sup- 
pose he has been sent there to 
attain. What wonder he hugs 
idleness as his bosom-friend, and 
loses all his powers of application 
in their disuse. Then come the 
realities of manhood, for which he 
is so ill prepared. In the absence 
of all useful knowledge and prac- 
tical pursuits, amusement becomes 
the business of life. Human nature 
cannot be idle, and if not doing 
good, is pretty sure to be doing 
harm. Pleasure, excitement, and 
fashionable dissipation, must be pur- 
chased, and paid for pretty dearly, 
in hard coin of the realm. The 
younger son, with his ten thousand 
pounds, must soar in the same flight, 
must ‘go as fast’ as his elder 
brother with ten thousand a-year. 
How is it to be done? Why, of 
course he must make money, if he 
can, by betting and play. Soitgoes 
on smoothly enough for a time. 
The Arch-croupier below, they say, 
arranges all these for beginners, 
but the luck turns at last. The 
capital is eaten into; the Jews are 
called in, and the young gentleman 
is ruined. Frank, I think, at this 
time was in a fair way of arriving 
pretty rapidly at the customary 
catastrophe. He had gone throug 
the whole educational process I 
have described above, had been 
regularly and systematically ‘spoilt,’ 
was a habitual gambler and a con- 
firmed ‘dandy. ‘The ladies all 
liked him much, and I confess I 
don’t wonder at it. Always good- 
humoured, never sentimental (1 hate 
a sentimental man), invariably well- 
dressed, with a very good opinion 
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of his own attractions, Frank could 
make himself agreeable in all 
societies. He had never been 
troubled with shyness as a boy, and 
in his manhood was as ‘ cool a hand’ 
as one would meet with often even 
in London. Then he had plenty 
of courage, which made the men 
respect him, and above all was ver 
aes an advantage whic 
oubtless has a certain weight even 
with our far-sighted and reflective 
sex. I never quite made out the 
right of his liaison, or whatever 
people call it, with Lady Scapegrace, 
nor do I think his own account 
entirely satisfactory. He assured 
me that he met her first of all at a 
masked ball in Paris, that she mis- 
took him for some one else, and con- 
fided a great deal to his ears which 
she would not have entrusted to 
any one save the individual she 
supposed him to be; that when she 
discovered her mistake she was in 
despair, and that his discretion and 
respect for her feelings had made her 
his fast friend for life. I cannot tell 


how this may be, but that they were 
__ friends I have had reason to 


now too well. He declared, how- 
ever, that he looked upon her ‘ quite 
asasister.” I do not think, though 
she is always very kind to me, that I 
should exactly like her for a sister-in- 
Jaw. I certainly have known Lady 
Scapegrace do some most extraordi- 
nary things—such things as no other 
woman would be permitted to do 
without drawing down the abuse of 
the world: if she had been fair and 
rosy and pleasing, people would 
have scouted her; but she was dark 
and stern and commanding. ‘The 
world was afraid of her, and it is 
very true that ‘in the world one 
had better be feared than loved.’ 
Scandal did not dare say all it 
thought of Lady Scapegrace, and if 
she brought Frank Lovell home in 
her carriage, or went to the opera 
alone with Count Coquin, or was 
seen day after day perambulating 
Kensington Gardens arm-in-arm 
with young Greenfinch, of the Life 
Guards, instead of shouting and 
hissing and, so to speak, pelting, 


her off the stage, the world lifted . 


its fingers to its lips, shrugged up 
its worldly shoulders, and merely 
remarked— 

‘Always was very odd, poor 
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woman! Hers has been a curious 
history—little cracked, I think, 
now—but what a handsome creature 
she was years ago, when I left 
school, before you were born, my 
boy!’ 

Whatever may have been her 
carelessness of synemaete and 
levity of manner, | think it was 
never for an instant supposed that 
she liked any human being half so 
much as she hated Sir Guy. 

Then again, Sir Guy and Frank 
were fast friends, almost inseparable. 
They say Frank kept things right 
between the ill-assorted pair, and 
that his good: offices had many a 
time interposed to prevent scenes 
of abuse and violence, such as must 
have ended in a separation at least. 
I was not quite clear that Frank's 
regard for the coach-driving baronet 
was alone at the bottom of all this 
friendship. I cannot conceive two 
men much worse suited to each 
other; but Frank vowed, when I 
cross-questioned him on the subject, 
which I thought [ had a right to 
do, that he was under the greatest 
possible obligations to Sir Guy, that 
the latter had even lent him money, 
and stood by him when such assist- 
ance was most valuable, and that he 
looked upon him as a brother, just 
as he looked on her ladyship as a 
sister. It seems to have been quite 
a family party altogether. Frank 
warmed with the topic. 

‘You will hear me talked about 
with all sorts of people, Kate,’ said 
he, as we took about our twentieth 
turn, each of which I had protested 
should be the last; *but the world is 
so Officious and mischief-making, 
you must never believe a word it 
says. They know I am ruined, and 
they choose to decide that I must be 
es up to some wealthy young 
lady. As if J was a man to marry 
for money! as if I cared for any- 
thing on earth but one person, and 
that for the sake of her own dear 
self alone. You ask me about Miss 
Molasses; you declare I am con- 
tinually riding with her, and dancing 
with her, and what you ladies call 
‘paying her attention,’—that yellow, 
lackadaisical miss! Do you think I 
would marry her if she had half a 
million? Do you think I could stand 
those sentimental airs, that smat- 
tering of learning, and affectation of 
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being poetical and romantic and 
blue? P who have only lately learned 
what a woman should be, and what 
a treasure such a woman is! No, 
no; I have known the whole family 
from a child; I can’t quite stand the 
lady part of it, but old Molasses is 
a reht good fellow, and one must 
be civil to them all. No, no, Kate, 
with my many faults, I am a very 
different person from what you seem 
to think. I have my hopes and 
wishes, certainly, buat——’ 

I can’t soli go on to relate 
the conclusion of Frank’s rhapsody, 
but he took great pains to convince 
me that if ever there was a high- 
principled, pure-minded, much in- 
jured fadividnal, that exemplary cha- 
racter was the gentleman now walk- 
ing by my side; and I was convinced, 
but at the same time notexactly satis- 
fied. In thinking over the whole of 
our conversation, I could gather 
nothing very definite, nothing that 
led to any particular result, from it. 
One thing was clear to my mind, and 
that was at all events a gratifying 
reflection. Frank did not seem to be 
aware that I had any worldly pros- 
pects whatever—it was evident that 
if he liked me he liked me entirely 
for myself. I confess I should not 
wish to be a great heiress ; I should 
always be fancying that it was the 
‘fine eyes of my casket,’ as the 
French say, which attracted my 
admirers; and I could not stand 
that. No, Frank was not mercenary, 
I was sure, and if even—why the 
competency I should be possessed 
of would be an agreeable surprise. 
If, indeed! Nothing was clear, 
nothing was settled; what a fool I 
was to dwell so upon an uncertainty, 
to anchor my hopes upon a dream ! 
Iwas not at all comfortable that 
afternoon: the more I thought, the 
more I walked about my boudoir, 
in a state of high fidget and restless- 
ness. One thing, however, was con- 
solatory—the frost was breaking. 
Already in London it was a decided 
thaw, and I went to pay Brilliant a 
visit in the stable. 

Now I dare say I shall be con- 
sidered very bold and unladylike and 
unfeminine—that’s the word—for 
owning that I do indeed enjoy pay- 
ing my favourites a visit in their 
comfortable quarters. It’s wortha 

good deal to see Brilliant’s reception 
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of me when I approach his stable. 
From the instant I enter his abode 
and he hears my voice, he begins 
to move restlessly to and fro, whisk- 
ing his dear tail, cocking his ears, 
and pawing up his ‘litter,’ till indeed 
that word alone describes the state 
to which he reduces his bed; then 
when I go up to him, he lays back his 
ears with sheer delight, and gives a 
jump, as if he was going to kick me, 
and whisks that thin tail about more 
than ever. I lay my cheek to his 
smooth soft skin, and he nestles his 
beautiful head in my arms, and pokes 
his pretty muzzleintomy pockets, and 
seems to ask for bits of bread and 
sugar and other delicacies, all of 
which are conferred upon him forth- 
with. Iam sure he has more sense 
than a dog, and a great deal more 
affection than most men. I don’t 
care how slang and ‘bad style’ peo- 
ple may think me, but I feel every 
one of those strong flat black legs, 
and look into his hoofs, hind feet 
and all, and turn his rug up to 
see that he has- been properly 
cleaned and treated as he deserves ; 
for I love Brilliant and Brilliant 
loves me. It has sometimes been 
my lot to have an aching heart, as I 
concludeit is the lot of all here below. 
Like the rest of my fellow-creatures, 
I have been stung by ingratitude, 
lacerated by indifference where I had 
a right to expect attachment; or 
worst of all, forced to confess myself 
deceived, where I had bestowed re- 
gardand esteem. When I feel sore 
and unhappy on any or all of these 
points, ike consoles and softens 
me so muchas the affection of a dumb 
animal, more particularly a horse. 
His honest grave face seems to sym- 
pathize in one’s grief, without ob- 
truding the impertinence of curio- 
sity or the snecheies of consolation. 
He gives freely the affection one 
has been disappointed in finding 
elsewhere, and seems to stand by 
one in his brute vigour and gene- 
rous unreasoning nature like a true 
friend. I always feel inclined to 
pour my griefs into poor Brilliant’s 
unintelligent ears, and many a tear 
have I shed nestling close to my 
favourite, with my arms round him 
like a child’s round its nurse’s neck. 
That very afternoon, when I had 
made sure there was no one else in 
the stable, I leaned my head against 
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Brilliant’s firm warm neck, and 
sobbed, like a fool as I was. 


Carter XVIII. 


Gentlemen think it right to affect 
a mentemys for stag-hunting, and 
many a battle have I had with 
Cousin John when he has provoked 
me by ‘ pooh-poohing ’ that exhila- 
rating amusement. I generally get 
the best of the argument: I put a 
few pertinent questions to him which 
he cannot answer satisfactorily. I 
ask him, ‘What is your principal 
object in going out hunting? is it 
to learn the habits of the wild 
animal or to watch the instinct of 
the hound that pursues him? Do you 
enjoy seeing a fox walked to death, as 
you call it, on a cold-scenting day ? 
or do you care for the finest hunting 
run that ever was seen in a wood- 
land country? Have I not heard 
you say a hundred times, when ques- 
tioned as to your morning sport, 
‘Oh, wretched! hounds never went 
any pace!—couldn’t shake off the 
crowd—yes, we killed our fox, but 
the whole thing was dead slow ?’ or 
else exclaim, with a face of delight, 
‘The fastest thing I have seen for 
years! eighteen minutes up wind, 
extra pace! not a soul but myself 
in the same field with them when 
they threw their heads up. Fox 
was back, of course, and we never 
recovered him, but it was by far the 
best gallop of the season?’ It is 
evident to me that what you /ike is 
riding a good hunter fast over a 
stiff country—going a turn better 
than your neighbours, and giving 
your own skill that credit which is 
due to the superiority of your horse. 
You only consider the hounds as a 
fleeting object at which to ride; the 
fox as a necessary evil, without 
whichall this ‘rasping’ and ‘bruising’ 
and ‘cutting down,’ as you call it in 
your ridiculous jargon, cannot be 
attained. Why, then, do you waste 
so much energy, and meney, and 
civility, and ‘ soft-sawder,’ to pre- 
serve the vulpine race? why don’t 
ou all hunt with stag-hounds, or, 

tter still, devote yourselves to a 
drag, when you may gallop and 
jump and bustle about, and upset 
your horses, and break your own 
necks to your heart’s content? To 
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all of which John answers, as men 
invariably do when they are worsted, 
‘that women can’t enter into these 
things, and I am talking great non- 
sense about what I don’t under- 
stand.’ 

However, let him despise ‘the 
calf,’ as he termed it, as much as he 
liked, I was not going to be stewed 
up in London, with thewind at south- 
west, the thermometer 45°, and the 
mud over one’s ankles, whilst Bril- 
liant and White-Stockings were 
eating their heads off in the stable ; 
so I took advantage of John’s good- 
nature to exact a promise that he 
would take me down and showme her 
Majesty's stag-hounds in the field ; 
and on the express stipulation that 
Mrs. Lumley should join our party, 
and that we should confine ourselves 
religiously to the lanes, I was pro- 
mised the enjoyment of a day’s 
hunting. John did everything I 
asked him now, he was even kinder 
than he used to be, but it was a diffe- 
rent sort of kindness, and it cut me 
to the heart. 

Still, the idea was enchanting: 

the Great Western made a delight- 
ful cover-hack. We sent our 
horses on by the early train. The 
place of meeting was scarcely three 
miles from the station, so we had 
time to settle ourselves comfortably 
in the saddle, and to avoid the fuss 
and parade of two ladies in their 
habits stepping out of a first-class 
carriage, into the midst of a metro- 
oolitan field. I ran my eye jea- 
ously over the brown mare as Mrs, 
Lumley jogged — along by my 
side,and I confess [had my misgivings 
whilst contemplating the easy pliant 
seat and firm graceful figure of her 
mistress, the strong lengthy frame 
and beautiful proportions of the 
mare herself; but then, Brilliant felt 
so light and elastic under me, the 
day was so soft and fresh, the coun- 
try air so fragrant, and the dewdrops 
sparkling so brilliantly on the leaf- 
less hedges, that my courage rose 
with my spirits, and I felt as if I 
could ride anywhere or do anything 
in sheer gladness of heart. 

‘Mr. Tou is very strict,’ said 


“my opmpeanes taking the brown 


mare lightly on the curb, and put- 
ting her into a canter along a level 
piece of sward by the road-side; ‘ he 
declares he only takes charge of us 
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under the solemn promise that there 

is to be no jumping. For my part, 

I never do what I’m told, Kate, do 
ou P’ 

‘I always do as I like with John,’ 
gaid1; ‘ but then I always like to do 
what he wishes.’ 

My cousin’s sorrowful smile 
almost brought the tears into my 
eyes. 

‘I daresay he’s quite right,’ re- 
joined Mrs. Lumley ; ‘ for my part, 

‘ve no nerves left now; if you'll 
promise not to jump, I'll promise 
too; what say you, Kate? is it a 
bargain ?’ 

‘ Agreed,’ I replied, and just then 
a turn in the lane brought us 
into full view of the meet of her 
Majesty's stag-hounds. 

What a motley assemblage it was! 
At first I could not catch a glimpse 
of the hounds themselves, or even 
the servants, for the crowd, mostly 
of foot-people, that surroundedthem. 
Where did these queer-looking 
pedestrians come from? They were 
not agricultural labourers, they were 
not townspeople nor operatives nor 
mechanics; they were the sort of 


people that one never sees except on 


such an occasion as this. I believe 
if I was in the habit of attending 
low pigeon-matches, dog-fights, or 
steeple-chases, in ‘the Harrow 
county,’ I should recognise most of 
them enjoying the spectacle of such 
diversions. One peculiarity I re- 
marked amongst them, with scarcely 
an exception. Although in the last 
stage of shabbiness, their clothes 
had all been once of fashionable 
texture and good material ; but they 
entirely neglected the ‘ unities’ in 
their personal apparel. A broad- 
cloth coat, much the worse for wear, 
was invariably surmounted by a 
greasy cap; whilst he who rejoiced 
in a beaver, usually battered in at 
the crown and encircled by a tag of 
threadbare crape, was safe to have 
discarded his upper garment, and to 
one in his waistcoat and shirt- 
sleeves. A wiry sweep, in the full 
uniform of his profession, was by far 
the most respectable-looking per- 
sonage of the lot. They clustered 
round the pack, and seemed to 
make remarks, more or less sarcastie, 
amongst themselves. As they 
opened out a little, I observed a 
very aristocratic-looking old man, 


Mrs. Lumley in the Field. 
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clad in most gorgeous apparel of 
scarlet and gold, and seated on a re- 
markably handsome powerful horse, 
long and low, with great strength in 
small compass, and to all appearance 
quite thoroughbred. 

‘That’s the huntsman,’ said Mrs. 
Lumley, who kindly undertook to 
be my cicerone, for she often enjoyed 
‘a day with the Queen’s,’ and was 
quite at home here; ‘he'll be so 
glad to see me. We're great 
friends—if you like, Kate, I'll intro- 
duce you.’ 

I declined the honour as rather 
too public. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘do tell 
me, who is in that green carriage 
with its back to us? is it Prince 
Albert?’ Mrs. Lumley laughed. 

‘Not exactly, my dear,’ she re- 
a ‘that’s the calf! Come a 

ittle this way, and when they open 

the door, we shall see him bounce 
out.’ So we edged our horses off 
to a spot at which the foot-people 
were already beginning to congre- 
gate, and sat there quietly antici- 
pating the ‘enlargement of the 
deer.’ ‘ 

‘ What are we waiting for now?” 
Lasked, at length, when my patience 
was nearly worn out; ‘why don’t 
we begin?’ 

‘The Master of the Buckhounds, 
of course,’ replied ~ cicerone. 
‘He’s not come yet. You know, 
Kate, it’s a political appointment, 
and they generally give it to some- 
body who hates hunting, and par- 
ticularly stag-hunting, more t 
anything; so of course he wisely 
comes as late and goes home as 
early as he can. But this man is a 
good sportsman and a thorough 
gentleman, and very fond of it too, 
so we shall not have to wait much 
longer.’ 

In fact, the words were hardly 
out of her mouth, before a carriage 
and four drove up, containing 
three very gentlemanlike, good- 
looking men, ‘ got up’ to the utmost 
extent of hunting splendour, and 
looking the very personification of 
that dandyism which Melton en- 
grafted upon London would be likely 
to produce. When they were 
mounted, I am obliged to confess 
that those magnificent animals made 
‘ Brilliant’ himself look small. By 
this time there was great excitement 
amongst the foot-people; and an 
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official in gold lace, a sort of mounted 
beadle, riding up with a heavy- 
thonged whip, cleared a lane at the 
back of the cart which I had so 
erroneously imagined to contain the 
Prince Consort. The doors flew 
open, and I was all eyes to witness 
the magnificent sight of ‘ the mon- 
arch of the waste’ leaping forth into 
the sunshine, exulting in his free- 
dom. Shall I confess that I was 
somewhat disappointed? A neutral- 
coloured beast, something like a 
donkey, bundled out in a clumsy, 
unwilling sort of manner, and on his 
egress commenced cropping the 
grass with the utmost sang froid 
and placidity. My friend the sweep 
threw his cap at him. He raised 
his head, shorn of its branching 
honours, and, after staring about 
him, trotted quietly off amongst the 
spectators, closely followed by two 
well-mounted officials, termed, I 
believe, ‘ flappers’ by disrespectful 
sportsmen, but whose duty, it ap- 
pears, is to keep the chase in view 
till it either beats them off for pace, 
or leaves them ‘planted’ at some 
large awkward impediment, the 
latter obstacle generally presenting 
itself in about three fields. On this 
occasion I saw the deer trot quite 
composedly up to a high thorn fence 
of at least six feet, and clear it 
without an effort, whereon its pur- 
suers, looking blandly around for 
gate or gap, and finding none, 
prudently returned to their fellow- 
Officials in scarlet and gold-lace, I 
conclude to report upon their own 
inefficiency. In the meantime, no- 
body seemed to be in a hurry; 
there was indeed some slight stir 
amongst the equestrians, but there 
was no throwing away of cigars— 
no drawing of girths and taking up 
of curb-chains,—none of the bustle 
and confusion created by the depar- 
ture of a wild fox over a grass 
country. On the contrary, every 
one here seemed to know exactly 
how much time he had to spare. 
We ladies were naturally the most 
impatient of the throng. Presently 
the huntsman looked at his watch, 
and said something to the noble 
Master, who ieibiod. at his, and re- 
plied, ‘ I think we may begin.’ 
There was a slight bustle amongst 
the ‘knowing ones ;’ two or three 
Officers of the Life-Guards stole 
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forward a few paces; one of the 
officials cracked his whip; and ere I 
knew exactly what had happened, 
the hounds were streaming away 
over the adjoining field, ‘heads up 
and sterns down,’ running perfectly 
mute, but at a pace which would 
have astonished my old friends of 
the Heavytop country to no small 
extent. Several desperate specu- 
lators were making frightful efforts 
fora start. Two of the Life-Guards- 
men were settled with the hounds, 
and the third would have been had 
he not been ‘turned over’ by an un- 
compromising flight of rails. Four 
London dealers and a young Berk- 
shire farmer were flourishing about, 
determined to show their horses 
whilst they were fresh; the noble 
Master and his aristocratic friends 
were powetien down a lane running 
— el to the line of chase. Mrs. 

umley was getting excited, and 
‘the Gitana’ reared straight on 
end, ‘ Brilliant’ was fighting most 
disagreeably with his bridle, and 
John nervously endeavouring to 
quiet our horses, and prevail on 
ourselves to submit to his guidance. 
We did follow him into the lane; 
but here what a scene of confusion 
it was! Mild equestrians, much at 
the mercy of their infuriated steeds ; 
hot foot-people springing out of the 
way of the charging squadrons, and 
revenging themselves for threatened 
annihilation by sarcastic jeers, not 
altogether undeserved. 

‘ Give me a lead, sir!’ implored a 
good-looking light-weight—who was 
evidently not in his usual place, and 
most anxious to get out of the lane— 
to a fat jolly sportsman in a green 
coat and brass buttons, on a stiff 
bay horse. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the good- 
natured man; and turned his horse 
short at the fence, closely followed 
by the gentleman he was so ready 
to oblige. The bank was rotten, 
and the bay horse unwilling. As 
might have Bos expected, the green 
coat kissed mother earth, whilst his 
own horse and his pursuer and his 
pursuer’s horse rolled about on the 
top of him in a most complicated 
game of all-fours. As they picked 
each other up, I heard the fat man 
in green, much to my astonishment, 
oneree for the accident with 

e greatest ‘ empressement.’ 
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‘A thousand pardons, my dear 
sir! How could 1 be so clumsy P— 
it might have been a most serious 
accident!’ All of which excuses the 
aggressor, as was to be expected, 
received with boundless affability 
and good-humour. In the mean- 
time we had a beautiful view of the 
run. The hounds were still stream- 
ing away, two fields in front of every 
one; the huntsman and the two 
officers going gallantly abreast in 
their wake. One of them reminded 
me a little of Frank Lovell. The 
noble Master, too, had cut in, and 
was striding along over every ob- 
stacle; the London dealers had 
dropped somewhat in the rear, and 
the farmer’s horse was already com- 
letely sobered by the pace. The 
nal turned toward us. John 
entreated us to stop. They crossed 
the lane under our horses’ heads, 
and taking up the scent in the ad- 
joining pasture, went off again at 
score,—not a soul really with them. 

‘Flesh and blood can’t stand 
this!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lumley, as, 
turning the Gitana short round at a 
high stile with a footboard, she 
landed lightly in the field. ‘ Don’t 
attempt it, Kate !’ she screamed out 
to me, half turning in her saddle. 
IT heard John’s voice, too, raised in 
expostulation, but it was too late. 
I was already in the air. I thought 
Brilliant never would come to the 
ground ; and when he did touch it, 
he was so excited with his previous 
restraint and his present position, 
that he broke clean away with me. 
I was a little frightened, but I never 
lost my nerve. I flew past Mrs. 
Lumley like an arrow; and though 
she put the Gitana to her speed, and 
made my horse more violent still as 
she thundered close upon his quar- 
ters, I was too proud to ask her to 
give me a pull, and a wicked, jealous 
feeling rose in my heart that was 
an excellent substitute for true 
courage at the time. My horse was 
almost frantic, but fortunately he 
knew my voice, and by speaking to 
him I was able to stead Lie before 
we reached the fence. He bounded 
over it like a deer, and went quite 
quietly, now that he had nothing 
before him but the hounds. I had 
never known till now what it was to 
ride for myself. Hitherto I had 
always followed a leader, but hence- 
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forth I resolved to enjoy the true 
leasure of finding my own way. 
looked back—1. was poslkively 
Jirst, but Mrs. Lumley was not fifty 
yards behind me, and coming up 
rapidly. 

‘Well done, Kate!’ said she, as 
we flew our third fence side by side. 
Still the hounds fleeted on, and I 
never took my eye off them, but 
urged my horse in their wake, taking 
every turn they did, and swerving 
from nothing. Fortunately, Brilliant 
was thoroughbred and the fences 
light, or, even with my weight, such 
a style of riding must soon have 
produced fatal results. I shall never 

o again as well as I did that day; 
But do what I would I could not 
shake off Mrs. Lumley. If I lost 
sight of her for an instant, she was 
sure to gain a turn upon me, and on 
one or two occasions she was ac- 
tually in my front. I felt I could 
have ridden into a chalk-pit, and 
dared her to follow me with the 

eatest satisfaction. At last the 
ounds checked; we stood alone 
with them; I felt almost delirious 
with the excitement. 

‘ What an example we have made 
of the gentlemen, Kate,’ said Mrs. 
Lumley, turning the Gitana’s head 
to the wind. ‘I had no idea you 
could ride like this.’ I did not 
answer, but I thought ‘ Wait alittle, 
and I'll show you.’ I felt I hated 
her, though she was my friend. 
Again the hounds stooped to the 
scent; they crossed a deep narrow 
lane, up which I saw the crowd ad- 
vancing. I put my horse into his 
pace. ‘You can’t go there, Kate,’ 
vociferated Mrs. Lumley; ‘this 
way. Here’s a gate in this corner.” 
I clenched my teeth, and rode 
straight for the fence. It looked 
dark and forbidding. I did not see 
how it was to be done, but I trusted 
to Brilliant, and Brilliant nearly did 
it—but not quite. There was aloud 
crash ; one of my pommels gave me 
an awkward dig in the side, I saw 
the white star on my horse's fore- 
head shoot below me; and the 
muddy, gravelly lane seemed to rise 
in my face and rasp my hands, and 
smear my habit, and get conglo- 
merated with my hair. The horse- 
men were all round me when I got 
up. I did not care for my accident, 
I did not care for being bruised—in 
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fact, I did not know whether I was 
hurt or not;—but my prevailing 
feeling was one of burning shame 
and horror as I thought of my dress. 
To have had a fall amongst all those 
men! I could have sunk into the 
earth and thanked it for covering 
me. But there was no lack of sym- 
pathy and assistance. The hunts- 
man pulled up; the noble Master 
offered me his carriage to go back 
to London; everybody stopped to 
tender advice and atin. 
‘The lady’s had a fall’—‘ Give the 
lady some sherry’—‘Catchthe lady's 
horse’—‘ Can we render the lady any 
assistance?’ John, of course, was 
much distressed and annoyed, but 
lad to find I was not seriously hurt. 
rs. Lumley only stood aloof and 
sneered. ft told you not to ride 
there, Kate,’ said she; ‘and what a 
fall you've had—amongst all these 
people, too.’ She very nearly made 


me an enemy for life. 

I was too much hurt to go on. 
The stag was taken, as usual, in a 
large pond about a mile from where 
I met with my accident; but our 
party had had enough of hunting 


or one day. Iam sure I had, and 
I think the Gitana was nearly beat, 
though her mistress would not con- 
fess it. We soon got back to the 
station, where I washed my face 
and put myself torights. After all, 
I was very little the worse, and 
everybody said I had ‘gone like a 
bird.’ As we returned to London 
by the fast train, and I sat in that 
comfortable, well-cushioned carriage, 
enjoying the delightful languor of 
rest after fatigue, I half resolved to 
devote my whole life to a sport 
which was capable of affording such 
thrilling excitement as that which I 
had so recently enjoyed. I had 
never been so apPy I thought, in 
my existence as whilst I was leading 
the field on my dear Brilliant. It 
was a pure, wholesome, legitimate 
excitement ; there were no harassin 

doubts and fears, no wounded feel- 
ings and bitter thoughts, no hours 
and days of suspense and misery to 
atone for a few short moments of 
delight. If I was disappointed in 
other things, could I not devote 
myself wholly to hunting, and so 
lead a happy and a harmless life? 
If I had been a man, I should have 
answered in the affirmative; but I 
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am a woman, and gradually softer 
thoughts stole over me. A distant 
vision of a happy home, with home 
interests and come pleasures— 
others to love, others to care for, 
besides myself—all a woman’s duties 
and all a woman’s best delights. I 
shut my eyes, and tried to realize 
the picture. When I opened them 
again Mrs. Lumley had gone fast 
asleep; but John was watching me 
with a look of painful attention. 
He certainly had acquired a very 
earnest, keen look of late, such as he 
never used to wear. I do not know 
what prompted the question, but I 
could not forbear asking him, in a 
sort of half-laughing way, ‘ John, if 
T had broken my neck to-day, what 
on earth should you have done ?’ 

*‘Mourned for you as a sister, 
Kate,’ he mia, gravely, even 
severely. I did not speak another 
word the whole way home. 


Cuarter XIX. 


‘I shall miss you sadly, Kate, 
but if you enjoy your visit I shall 
be quite satisfied.’ 

It was Aunt Deborah who spoke. 
Dear Aunt Deborah, I felt as if I 
had not been half attentive enough 
to her lately. I had selfishly been 
so taken up with my own thoughts 
and my own schemes, that I had ne- 
glected my poor suffering relative ; 
and now my heart smote me for my 
want of consideration. Aunt De- 
borah had not left the house since 
our return from Dangerfield. She 
looked worn and old, but had the 
same kind smile, the same measured 
accents as ever. Though she endured 
a good deal of pain, and was kept in 
close confinement, she never com- 
plained; patient and quiet, she had 
a kind word for every one, and even 
her maid avowed that ‘missus’s’ tem- 
per wasthatofanangel. ‘ H’angel,’ 
the maid called it, but it was 
perfectly true. Aunt Deborah 
must have had something very 
satisfactory to look forward to, er 
she never would have been so light- 
hearted. One thing I remarked, 


_she was fonder of John than ever. 


‘I wont go, my dear aunt,’ was 
my reply, for my conscience smote 
me hard, ‘I wont go; I don’t care 
about it; I had much rather stay 
and nurse you here.’ 
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But Aunt 
hear of it. 

‘ No, no,’ said she, ‘my dear; you 
are at the right age to enjoy your- 
self. I don’t know much about 
Scamperley, and I have a far more 
charitable opinion of Lady Scape- 
grace than the world in general; but 
1 dare say you will have a pleasant 
party, and I can trust you any- 
where with John.’ 

There it was, John again—always 
John—and I knew exactly what 
John thought of me, and it made 
me thoroughly despise myself. I 
reflected that if I were John, I 
should have a very poor opinion of 
my cousin; I should consider her 
silly, vacillating, easily deceived, 
and by no means to be depended 
upon; more than woman in her 
weaknesses, and less than woman 
in her affections. ‘What a cha- 
racter! and what a contempt he 
must have for me!’ Such was my 
ejaculation, almost aloud, when m 
cousin called to take me to the rail- 
way, and to accompany me as a 
chaperone on a visit to Sir Guy and 
Lady Scapegrace, who were, as usual, 
‘entertaining a distinguished party 
of fashionables at their residence, 
Scamperley.’ By the way, what an 
odd eens that same ‘ entertaining’ 
always sounds to my ear. When I 
learn that ‘the Marquis of Mopes 
has been ‘ entertaining’ his friends, 
the Duke of Drearyshire, Count 
and Countess Crotchet, Viscount 
Tnane, Sir Simon and Lady Sulkes, 
the Honourable Hercules Heavy- 
head, &c. &c., at his splendid seat, 
Boudoir Castle,’ I cannot refrain 
from picturing to myself the dig- 
nified host standing on his bald 
head for the amusement of his im- 
movable visitors, or otherwise, for- 
getful of his usual staid demeanour, 
performing ludicrous antics, pro- 
Jecting disrespectful ‘ larks,’ to woo 
a smile from those stolid counte- 
nances invain:! Sir Guy might be 
‘entertaining,’ too, in this way, but 
hardly in any other. What a dis- 
agreeable man he was! although I 
could not help acknowledging his 
zoodnature in coming to fetch us 
from the station himself. 

As we emerged from the railway- 
carriage, the first object that greeted 
my eyes was Sir Guy’s great gaudy 
drag, with its three piebalds and a 
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roan. The first tones that smote on 
my ear were those of his hoarse harsh 
voice (how it jarred upon my nerves!) 
in loud obstreperous weleome— 

‘Thought you'd come by this 
train, Miss Coventry,’ shouted Sir 
Guy, from the box, without making 
the slightest demonstration of de- 
scending ; ‘laid Frank five to two 
on the event—done him again, hey, 
Frank? J knew what you'd be up 
to; brought the drag over on pur- 
pose. Now then, give us your 
hand; one foot on the box, one on the 
roller-bolt, and now you're landed. 
Jones, my boy, get up behind. I’ve 
sent the van for servants and lug- 
gage. Gad! what a pretty maid 
you've got—let ’em go, and sit tight!’ 

So we rolled smoothly out, the 
piebalds shaking their harness and 
trotting merrily along, the roan 
placed on the off-side for the pur- 
pose of sustaining whatever amount 
of punishment our charioteer 
thought fit to inflict. 

Behold me, then, seated on the 
box of Sir Guy Scapegrace’s drag! 
a pretty position for a young lady 
who, during the last month or two, 
had been making daily resolutions 
of amendment as to slang conduct 
and general levity of demeanour, 
How I hated myself, and loathed 
the very sight of him, as I looked 
at my companion. Sir Guy was 
redder and fatter than when I had 
seen him last—his voice was more 
dissonant, his neckcloth more alarm- 
ing, his jewellery more prominent, 
his hat closer shaved, and the 
flower in his mouth less like a 
flower than ever. How came I 
there? Why, because I was piqued, 
and hurt, and reckless. I was capa- 
ble of almost any enormity. John’s 
manner to me in the train had well- 
nigh driven me mad. So quiet, so 
composed, so cold, so kind and con- 
siderate, but a kindness and con- 
sideration such as that with which 
one treats a child. He seemed to 
feel he was my superior—he seemed 
even to soothe and pity me. I 
would have given worlds to have 
spoken frankly owt to him, to have 
asked him what I had done to 
offend him, even to have brought 
him back to that topic upon which 
I felt he would never enter more, 
But it was impossible. I dared not 
wound that kind, generous heart 
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- dared not trust myself. 
o, he was only ‘Cousin John’ 
now; he had said so himself. Surely 
he need not have given me up 
quite so easily ; surely I was worthy 
of an effort at least: yet I knew it 
had been my own fclt—thonsh I 
would not ow it, even to myself— 
and this I believe it was that 
rankled and gnawed at my heart 
till I could hardly bear my own 
identity. It was a relief to do 
everything I could think of to annoy 
him. To heap self-contempt on my 
wicked head, to show him I was 
reckless of his good opinion as of my 
own, to lay up a store of agonizing 
reproaches for the future, to gnash 
my teeth, as it were, and nerve 
myself into a savage indifference 
for the present. Nay, there was 
even a diabolical sort of pleasure in 
it. Frank Lovell occupied the seat 
behind me: at another time I might 
have been gratified at his near 
neighbourhood, and annoyed to 
think he should have been paying 
so long a visit at Scamperley. I 
was startled to find how little I 
cared. He leaned over and whis- 
pered to me occasionally, and seemed 
pleased with the marked encourage- 
ment I gavehim. After all, I could 
not help liking Frank very much— 
and was not my cousin at the back 
of the coach to witness all that took 
place? But Sir Guy would not 
allow me to be ‘monopolized,’ as 
he called it. 

‘You've lost your roses sadly in 
London, Miss Coventry,’ said he, 
poking his odious face almost under 
y bonnet, and double-thonging the 
off-wheeler most unmercifully ; 
‘never mind; J think a woman 
looks best when she is pale. Egad, 
you've more colour now, though ; 
don’t be angry, it’s only,my way ; 
you know I’m your slave.’ 

‘Sir Guy don’t mean to be rude,’ 
whispered Frank, for I confess I 
was beginning to get indignant ; and 
the baronet went on— 

‘Do you remember our pic-nic at 
Richmond, Miss Coventry, and my 
promise that if ever you honoured 


me by taking a place on " coach. 
ih 


ou should drive? Take hold of 
em now, there’s a good girl; you 
ought to know something about the 
ribbons, and the next four miles is 
quite straight, and a dead flat.’ 
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I was in that state of mind that 
I should not have had the least 
scruple in upsetting the coach and 
risking the hves of all upon it, my 
own included, but I know not what 
imp of evil prompted me to turn 
round and call to my cousin at the 
back— 

‘ John, do you think I could drive 
four horses P’ 

“*Pray don't,’ whispered Frank 
Lovell, who seemed to disapprove 
of the whole proceeding ; but I did 
not heed him, for my cousin never 
answered till I asked him again. 

‘Do as you like, Kate,’ was_his 
reply, ‘only J shouldn’t advise you 
to try,’ but he looked very grave, 
and seriously hurt and annoyed. 

This was enough for me—I 
laughed aloud—I was determined 
to provoke him, and I changed 
places with Sir Guy. He showed 
me how to part and hold the reins, 
he lectured me on the art of putting 
horses together ; he got into a state 
of high good-humour, and smiled, 
and swore, and patronized me, and 
had the effrontery to call me a 
‘d——d fine girl,’ and I never 
boxed his eers, though I confess to 
having been once or twice sorel 
tempted. In short, I flirted wit 
him shamefully, and even Frank 
got grave and out of sorts. At last 
Sir Guy removed the flower from 
his mouth, and pulled out his cigar- 
case. 

‘Have a weed, Miss Coventry?’ 
said he, with his detestable leer; 
‘of course you smoke ; any one who 
can tool ’em along as you do must 
be able to smoke—mine are very 
mild, let me choose one for you.’ 

I accepted his offer, though I had 
considerable misgivings asto whether 
it would not make me sick. 
looked round to see how my cousin 
approved of all these goings on, 
and particularly this last cigar- 
movement. He was sitting with 
his back to us, reading the morning 
paper, apparently totally indifferent 
to my proceedings. That decided 
me. I would have smoked now if 
there had been a barrel of gun- 
powder under my nose. I didn't 
care how sick it made me! [I hit 
my cigar from Sir Guy’s—I suffered 
him to put his horrid red face close 
to mine—I flirted, and laughed, and 
drove, and puffed away as if I had 
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been used to these accomplishments 
all my life. I rattled through the 
turnpike without stopping to pay, 
as if it were a good joke. I double- 
thonged a sleeping carter over the 
face and eyesas I passed him. My 
near-leader shied at a wheelbarrow, 
and I almost swore as I raied him 
and flanked him, and exclaimed— 

‘Confound you, J’7/ teach you to 
keep straight !’ 

As we drove into the park at 
Scamperley, for I fearlessly rounded 
the avenue turn, and vowed I would 
not abandon the reins till I had de- 
livered my load at the front door, 
even Frank was completely dis- 
gusted. My cousin took not the 
slightest “notice, but kept his seat 
with his back turned to the horses, 
and was still deep in his newspaper. 
Sir Guy was delighted—he shouted, 
and grinned, and swore more than 
ever. I was a ‘trump’—I was a 
‘girl of the right sort’—I was a 
‘well-bred one—I had no end of 
‘devil’ in me—I was fit to be a 

ueen!’ whilst the object of all 
ean polished encomiums could wil- 
lingly have burst out crying at a 
moment's notice ; indeed, she would 
have found it an unspeakable relief; 
and felt as she had never felt before, 
and as she trusts in heaven she may 
never feel again. 

It was alovely spot, Scamperley— 
beautiful as a dream—with the quiet 
woodland beauty of a real English 

lace. Such timber! such an avenue! 
Fale if any of the sporting dan- 
dies and thoughtless visitors who 
came down ‘to stay with Scapegrace,’ 
because he had more pheasants and 
better ‘dry’ (meaning champagne) 
than anybody else, ever thought of 
the many arent those old oaks 
and chesnuts had seen pass away— 
thestrange doings they must have wit- 
nessed as generation after generation 
of Scapegraces lived their short hour 
and went totheiraccount, having done 
all the mischief they could—for they 
were a wild wicked race, from father 
toson? The present baronet’s child- 
hood was nursed in profligacy and 
excess. Sir Gilbert had been a fit- 
ting sire to Sir Guy, and drank and 
drove and sinned, and turned his 
wife out of doors, and gathered his 
boon companions about him, and 
placed his heir, a little child, upon 
the table, and baptized him, in 
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mockery, with blood-red wine ; and 
one fine morning he was found dead 
in his dressing-room, with a dark 
stream stealing slowly along the 
floor. They talked of ‘broken blood- 
vessels,’ and hard ‘living,’ and ‘a 
full habit,’ but some people thought 
he had died by his own hand; and 
the dressing-room was shut up and 
made a lumber room of, and nobody 
ever used it anymore. However, it 
was the only thing to save the 
family. A long minority put the 
present possessor fairly on his legs 
again, and the oaks and the chesnuts 
were spared the fate that had seemed 
too surely awaiting them. Nor was 
this the only escape they had expe- 
rienced. A Scapegrace of former 
days had served in the Parliamen- 
tary army during his father’s life- 
time—had gone over to the king at 
his death, had fought at Edgehill 
and Marston Moor—and to do Sir 
Neville justice he could fight like a 
demon—had abandoned the royal 
cause when it was hopeless, and, by 
betraying his sovereign, escaped the 
usual fate and amercement of mal- 
contents; the Protector remarking 
with a certain solemn humour, ‘that 
Sir Neville was an instrument in the 
hand of the Lord, but that Satan 
had a share in him which doubtless 
he would not fail to claim in due 
time.’ So Sir Neville lived at Seam- 
perley in abundance and honour, 
and preserved his oaks, and his rents, 
and professed the strictest Puri- 
tanism, and died in a fit brought on 
by excessive drinking to the suecess 
of the Restoration, when he heard 
that Charles had landed, and the 
king was really to ‘enjoy his own 
again.” He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Sir Montague, the best- 
looking, the best-hearted, and the 
weakest of his race; there was a 
picture of him hanging over against 
the great staircase. A handsome, 
well-proportioned man, with a 
woman’s beauty of countenance, and 
more than womanly softness of ex- 

ression. Lady Scapegrace and I 
nave stopped and gazed at it for 
hours. 

‘He’s not very like the present 
baronet, my dear,’ she weil say, 
her haughty features gathering into 
a sneer, and Lady Scapegrace’s 
sneer was that of Mephistopheles 
himself; ‘he is beautiful, exceedingly. 
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T love to look at his hazel eyes, his 
low antique brow, his silky chesnut 
hair, and his sweet melancholy smile. 
Depend upon it, Kate, no man with 
such a smile as that is ever capable 
of succeeding in any one thing he 
undertakes. I don’t care what his 
intellect may be, I don’t care what 
animal courage he may possess, how- 
ever dashing his spirit, however 
chivalrous his sentiments, so surely 
as he has woman’s strength of affee- 
tion, woman’s weakness of heart, 
so surely must he go to the wall. 
I have seen it a hundred times, 
Kate, and I never knew it other- 
wise.’ 

Since the affair of the bull, Lady 
Scapegrace had contracted a great 
affection for me, and would have me 
to roam about the house with her 
for hours. She was a clever intel- 
lectual woman, without one idea or 
one sentiment in common with her 
husband, In this state of mental 
widowhood she had consoled herself 
by study, amongst other things; and 
the history of the family into which 
she had married afforded her ample 
materials for reflection and research. 
She had collected every — of 
writing, every private memorandum, 
letter, and documentthat couldthrow 
any light upon the subject, and I 
verily believe she could have con- 
cocted a highly-interesting volume, 
detailing the exploits and misdeeds, 
the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Scapeg races. 

' | know all about him, Kate,’ she 
would proceed, fixing her great 
hollow eyes upon my face, and lay- 
ing her hand on my arm, as was her 
habit when interested; ‘he is my 

et amongst the family, though I 

espise him thoroughly. You see 
that distant castle sufliciently badly 
painted in the corner of the picture? 
that was the residence of her who 
exercised such a fatal influence over 
the life of poor Sir Montague. All 
his little sonnets, some of them 
touching and pretty enough, are ad- 
dressed to ‘The Lady Mabel.’ I 
have found two or three of his love 
letters, probably returned by her, 
tied up in a faded bit of mbbon; 


there is also one note from the lady . 


to her admirer; such a production, 
Kate! not a word but what is mis- 
spelt, not a sentence of common 
grammar in the whole of it, and yet 
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this was the woman he broke his 
heart for: look well at him, my dear, 
and you will see why. With all its 
beauty, such a face as that was made 
to be imposed upon. The Lady 
Mabel, however, seems to have been 
a notably strong-minded personage 
enough. She acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of her lover's letters, which, 
however, without condescending to 
give any farther explanation, she 
avers ‘came to hand at an untoward 
moment, and finishes by sending him 
a receipt for making elderflower 
wine, assuring him, with a certain 
sly malice, that it is ‘a sovereign 
specific against colic, vertigo, and all 
ailments of the heart and stomach !’ 
What a contrast to his protestations 
indorsed ‘ these, with haste—ride— 
ride—ride,’ which many a good 
horse may have been spurred and 
hurried to deliver. How he rings 
the changes upon his unalterable 
and eternal devotion. How he im- 
plores ‘ his dear heart’ never to for- 
get him, and calls her ‘his sweet life,’ 
and protests that ‘he weleomes the 
very night breeze blowing from the 
castle, because it must have swept 
past the windows of his love ;’ and 
pours out his foolish heart like a 
child pouring water into a sieve. 
Lady Mabel, however, seems to have 
been proof against sentiment as she 
undoubtedly was against good looks. 
From all that I can gather, she ap- 
pears to have made use of her adorer 
in furtherance of sundry political 
schemes, such as were so numerous 
at that period, and to have thrown 
him away like a rusty blade when 
she had no further occasion for his 
services. I cannot help thinking 
she despised him thoroughly ; there 
are certain bills and memoranda, 
with his signature attached, re- 
lating to levies of men and great 
purchases of arms, which look as if 
e had plunged into some desperate 
enterprize, doubtless at her instiga- 
tion; and in his sonnets there are 
frequent allusions to ‘ winning her 
by the sword,’ ‘loving her to the 
death,’ and such Quixotie protesta- 
tions, that look as if he had at one 
time meditated an unusually daring 
stroke. ‘He was a fool,’ said Lady 
Scapegrace, reflectively, ‘but he was 
a fine fellow, too, to throw wealth, 
life, and honour, at the feet of a 
woman who was not worth a throb 
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of that kind, generous heart, a drop 
of that loyal gallant blood. 

‘Then he married, 1 can’t quite 
make out why, as there is a consider- 
able gap in the correspondence of the 
family about this time, only partially 
connected by the diary of an old chap- 
lain, who seems to have been for- 
merly tutor to Sir Montague, and 
to have cherished a great regard for 
his pupil. The lady was a foreigner 
and a Romanist, and although we 
have no picture of her, we gather 
from the reverend chronicler that 
she was ‘low of stature, dark- 
browed, and swarthy in complexion,’ 
though he gallantly adds that she 
was ‘doubtless pleasing to the eyes 
of those who love such southern 
beauty.’ Atthe wedding it appears 
that Lady Mabel was present ; and 
‘my good master’s attire and orna- 
ments, consisting of ‘peach-coloured 
doublet, and pearl-silken hose, and 
many gems of unspeakable price, 
dazzling to the sight of humble men,’ 
are detailed with strange minuteness 
and fidelity. Even the plume in 
his hat a the jewelled hilt of his 
rapier are dwelt upon at considera- 
ble length. But notwithstanding 
his magnificence, the worthy chap- 
Jain did not fail to remark, that 
‘My good master seemed ill at ease, 
and the vertigo seizing him during 
the ceremony, he must have fallen, 
had I not caught him something 
cunningly under the armpits, assisted 
by worthy Master Holder, and one 
of the groomsmen.’ The chaplain, 
who seems to have been as blind as 
became his reverend character, can- 
not forbear from expressing his 
admiration of the Lady Mabel, 
whom he describes as ‘fair and 
comely in colour, like the bloom of 
the spring rose; of a buxom stature, 
and of lofty gait and gestures withal.’ 
What was she doing at Sir Mon- 
tague’s wedding? no wonder the 
old attack of ‘ vertigo,’ which her 
elderflower wine seems rather to 
have increased, should have come on 
again. 

‘One thing is pretty clear, the 
baronet detested his wife (the Seape- 
graces have generally owned that 
amiable weakness, my dear). I 
think it must have been in conse- 
quence of her religion that he be- 
came so strenuous a supporter of the 
opposite faith. At last he joined 
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Monmouth, and still the correspon- 
dence seems to have gone on, for 
the night before Sedgemoor he 
wrote her a letter. Such a letter, 
Kate! I was lucky enough to get it 
from a descendant of the lady, who 
was under great obligations to me; 
Dll show it you to-morrow. No 
man with that mouth could have 
written such a letter, except when 
death was looking him in the face. 
I often think when she got it, she 
must have given way at last. But 
it was too late. He was killed in 
the first charge made by the royal 
troops. His own regiment, raw re- 
cruits and countrymen, turned at 
the first shot; but he died like a 
Scapegrace, waving his hat and 
cheering them on. We are rather 
proud of him in the family, after all. 
Compared with the rest of them, 
his was a harmless life and a cre- 
ditable end.’ 

‘But what became of Lady Mabel?’ 
I asked, for I confess I was a little 
interested in this disjointed romance 
of long-past days. 

‘Did ever you know a thoroughly 
unfeeling person in your life that 
did not prosper?’ was her ladyship’s 
reply, and again her features 
writhed into the Mephistopheles’ 
sneer. ‘ Lady Mabel married an earl, 
and had sons and daughters, and 
lived to a green old age. I have 
seen a picture of her at fifty, and 
she was still ‘fair and comely and 
buxom’ as when she dazzled the old 
chaplain’s eyes and broke Sir Mon- 
tague’s heart; yes, yes, Kate, there’s 
nothing like a sensible woman. She’s 
the evergreen in the garden, and 
blooms, and buds, and puts forth 
fresh shoots, when the rose is lying 
withered and trampled into the 
earth ; but for all that, she has never 
had the charm of the rose, and never 
can have.’ 

Such is a specimen of one of my 
many conversations with Lady Scape- 
grace, whom I liked more and more 
the better I knew her. But I have 
been anticipating sadly during my 
drive of Sir Guy’s coach up Sir 
Guy’s avenue. When I reached the 
front door, with all my recklessness, 
I felt glad to see no head poking 
out of windows, above all, no female 
witnesses to my unwomanly conduct. 
I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself 
as I got down from the box, and I 
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confess it was with feelings of intense 
relief that a polite groom of the cham- 
bers informed me, with many apolo- 
ies, ‘her ladyship and all the ladies 
ad gone todress, and handed me over 
with a courtly bow to a tidy elderly 
woman, in a cap that could only 
belong to a housekeeper. She con- 
ducted me to my room, and con- 
signed me to Gertrude, already hard 
at work unpacking upon her knees. 


CHapTer XX. 


A very pretty little room it was; 
none of your enormous dreary state 
apartments, dull as a theatre in the 
daytime, with a bed like a mourning 
coach, and corners of gloom al 
mystery, uncomfortable even atnoon, 
and fatal to the nerves when seen 
by the light of a solitary wax candle. 
On the contrary, it was quite the 
room for a young lady: pink hang- 
ings tinted one’s complexion with 
that roseate bloom which the poet 
avers is as indispensable to woman, 
as ‘man’s imperial front ’—whatever 
that means—is to the male biped. A 
dark carpet with a rich border re- 
lieved the light-coloured paper, 
picked out sparingly with flowers ; 
the toilet-table was covered with a 
blushing transparency of pink under 
white, like sunset on snow, perhaps 
I should rather say like a muslin 
dress over a satin slip; and there 
was a charming full-length glass, in 
which I could contemplate my whole 
person from top to toe, without 
slanting it an inch off the perpen- 
dicular. The look-out was into Lady 
ree agg te garden, a little bijou of 
a place, that bore ample witness to 
the good taste of its mistress. Every 
shrub had been transplanted under 
her own eye, every border filled ac- 
cording to her personal directions. 
She tied her own carnations and 
budded her own roses, like the 
most exemplary clergyman’s wife in 
England. I oe believe she would 


have been a good wife to anybody 
but Sir Guy. 

However, it was too dark for me 
to see anything of her ladyship’s 


oo. 
usk when we arrived, and althoug 

it wanted three mortal hours of din- 
ner, all the ladies, including the 
hostess, had retired to their own 
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rooms, to while away the time by 
writing letters, reading novels, and 
going to sleep. I was much too 
restless to embark in any of these 
occupations. It would have been 
a relief to write, certainly—to pour 
out all one’s thoughts and feelings 
before some sympathising corre- 
spondent, but lensed none such ; 
I could not have settled to read, no, 
not the most interesting novel that 
ever was penned, although I might 
have left it off the day before in an 
agony of uncertainty at the critical 
place, which is always to be found 
near the conclusion of the second 
volume; and as for sleep, sleep, 
indeed ! I felt as if I should never 
sleep again. When I am unhappy, 
and particularly when I am angry 
with myself, I must always be doing 
something—no matter what—but I 
must be occupied, so I hurried Ger- 
trude, and busiled about, and got 
myself dressed, and found my own 
way to one of the drawing-rooms, 
where I hoped to be at least secure 
from interruntion, and to brood and 
worry myself for an hour or two in 
unbroken solitude. I ought to have 
been safe enough here. As I had 
wandered through unknown pas- 
sages, and passed uncertain doors, I 
had heard the click of billiard-balls, 
the sound of many voices, and the 
harsh laugh of Sir Guy ; I knew con- 
sequently that the gentlemen were 
all busy at ‘ pool,’ or some equally 
intellectual pastime, and had not 
yet gone to dress. I was sutfliciently 
conversant with the habits of my 
own sex to be aware that no lady 
would willingly tarnish the freshness 
of her dinner toilette by coming 
down before the very last minute, 
and I anticipated therefore no fur- 
ther interruption than a housemaid 
coming to put the fire to rights, or 
a groom of the chambers to light 
fresh candles, functionaries, espe- 
cially the former, who would be much 
more incommoded by my presence 
than I should be by theirs. 

Good gracious! there was a gen- 
tleman down and dressed already ; 
sitting with his back to me, immer- 
sed in the thrilling pages of The 
Drawing-Room Scrap Book, which 
he was studying upside-down. I 
came in very softly, and he never 
heard me nor turned his head, but 
I knew the back of that head pretty 
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well. It was Cousin John. I also 
took a book, and sat down. 

‘Perhaps,’ I thought, ‘he is not 
going to speak to me at all—well, 
what do I care ?—I’ve a temper, too, 
if it comes to that.’ 

So I read my book assiduously ; 
it was the Comite Almanack, but I 
don’t know that it made me feel 
very much inclined to laugh. The 
clock ticked loud and disagreeably. 
I determined not to speak till I was 
spoken to, but after a time the 
silence grew so irksome, and the 
ticking of the clock so loud, that I 
ventured on a slight cough, merel 
to break it. ‘Ahem’ said I, still 
intent on the Comic Almanack. 
John turned slowly round, made a 
half rise, as if out of compliment to 
my presence, and returned to Zhe 
Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, which, 
however, he was now reading the 
right way. This would not do; I 
resolved to wait a little longer, just a 
quarter of an hour by the clock, and 
see whether he would not have the 
common civility to speak to me. 
What a long quarter of an hour it 
was; the hand reached it at last—it 
passed it—I gave him another five 
minutes. It was getting painful. I 
spoke, and the sound of my own 
voice quite startled me, yet was my 
remarkas harmless andcommonplace 
as well could be.. 

‘ John,’ said I, ‘what time do we 
dine ¥’ 

‘A quarter before eight, 1 believe,’ 
answered John, quite good-humour- 
edly, and as if nothing had hap- 
ened to estrange us; ‘dear me, Kate, 
oa early you're dressed !’ 

I could have cried with vexation, 
but I resolved if possible to find 
a sore place somewhere, and give 
him ‘one’ before I had done with 
him; so I made a saucy face, and 
asked him, half laughing, whether 
‘he didn’t think I had driven them 
very well from the station.’ 

‘Inimitably, Kate,’ was his reply ; 
‘T hadn’t the least idea you were so 
accomplished a charioteer.’ 

[ should have burst into tears, I 
verily believe, but just then Lady 
Seapegrace sailed in, and the usual 
forms of society had to be gone 
through, and she kissed me and 
shook hands with Mr. Jones as if 
she really liked us, and we talked of 
the weather, and the shameful stop- 
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pages of the train we had come by, 
and the general inconveniences of 
railways ; and presently more ladies 
came down, neat and crisp as if 
turned out of a bandbox, followed 
by their lords in choking white neck- 
cloths; and then Sir Guy himself 
appeared, in a costume of surpassing 
splendeur, but still, although in his 
evening dress, brilliant with starch 
and polish, and buttons and jewel- 
lery, looking like a coachman in 
masquerade ; and ‘dinner’ was an- 
nounced, and we all paired off with 
theutmost ceremony, and I found my- 
self seated between Frank Lovell and 
dear old Mr. Lumley, and opposite 
the elder Miss Molasses, who scowled 
at me with an asperity of which I 
should have believed her unmeaning 
face incapable, as if she hated me 
on this particular evening more 
than all the other days of the year. 
Tsoon discovered the cause. Frank 
was more attentive to me than I had 
ever known him, although there was 
a something in his manner that I 
did not altogether like; a sort of 
freedom that I had never remarked 
before, and which made me colder 
and more reserved than usual. 
It was evident he thought he 
might venture as far as he liked 
with a young lady who drove four 
horses, and smoked a cigar the while. 
I felt I was blushing under my skin, 
but I was determined to brave it all 
out, to hide from every living soul 
iny own vexation and self-contempt. 
Once I caught a telegraphic signal 
exchanged between my neighbour 
and Miss Molasses, after which she 
seemed more at ease, and went on 
with her dinner in comfort. I was 
so angry now that I turned my 
shoulder towards Master Frank, and 
took refuge with my dear old friend 
Mr. Lumley, who, utterly regardless 
of the noise and flirtation his better 
half was carrying on at the other 
end of the table, discussed his cutlet 
quite contentedly, and prosed away 
to me in his usual kind consolatory 
manner. I was one of his great 
favourites, in fact, he told me so, then 
and there. He always cailed me 
‘my dear,’ and often vowed that if 
he had only the use of his legs he 
would walk to the end of the world 
to make me a thorough-going natu- 
ralist like himself. I was gettin 

mere at ease under his dear ol 
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wing. I had gone through so much 
excitement during the day, that 
this comparative inaction was a posi- 
tive relief, and I was really begin- 
ning to enjoy a sort of repose, when 
the baronet’s horrid voice from the 
hottom of the table roused me once 
more to an agony of shame and 


despite 

Do me the honour to drink a 
glass of champagne—the champagne 
to Miss Coventry,’ shouted Sir Guy, 
‘you must require it after your 
exertion. Egad! my team wont 
get over it in a hurry—the roads 
were woolly and the time short, 
hey, Miss Kate? But d—mme if 
the whipcord was scarce. I’ve 
done that seven miles in all weathers, 
and a sweet seven miles it is, but I 
never came it anything like the 

ace we did to-day. Your good 

ealth, Miss Kate; I'll have a fresh 
team put together for you to- 
morrow, and a better cigar to smoke 
than the one I gave you to-day.’ 

I could willingly have sunk into 
the earth, nay, crept under the 
tablecloth—anything to hide my 
dishonoured head. The ladies looked 
at each other aghast, and then at 
me. The gentlemen, even the stiffest 
of them, turned bodily round, to 
survey such a phenomenon as the 
tobacco-smoking, four-in-hand Miss 
Coventry. Mrs. Lumley showered 
her long ringlets all over her face 
with one toss of her pretty little 
head, that I might not see how 
heartily she was tll Lady 
Scapegrace good-naturedly made an 
immense clatter with something that 
was handed to her to distract atten- 
tion from my unfortunate self, but 
I believe I must have got up and 
left the room had not Cousin John 
come adroitly to the rescue. He 
had not long been studying the 
daily paper for nothing, and his 
voice rose loud and clear through 
the awful silence that succeeded Sir 
Guy’s polished remarks. 

‘Did you see that article in to- 
day’s Zimes about Ministers ?’ asked 
John of the public in general; 
*there’s another split in the Cabinet 
—this time it’s on the malt-tax. 
To-day, in the City, they were betting 
five to two there's a general election 
within a fortnight, and taking two 
to one Ambidexter is Premier before 
the first of next month,’ 
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John! John! if you had saved 
my life I could not have been more 
obliged to you. Many of the pre- 
sent party were members of Par- 
liament—-all were deep in politics. 
Most of them had seen the Zimes, 
but none, like John, had the earliest 
intelligence from the City. I have 
since had reason to believe he in- 
vented every syllable of it. How- 
ever, such a topic was too engrossing 
not to swamp every other, and no 
more aliusions were made to my un- 
fortunate escapade till Lady Scape- 
grace had drawn on her gloves, 
bent her haughty head, and ‘made 
the move,’ at which we all sailed 
away to tea and coffee in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Here I was more at my ease. 
Lady Scapegrace and Mrs. Lumley, 
hating each other, were of course 
inclined to be excessively kind to 
me—lI formed a bond of union be- 
tween the foes. We three, particu- 
larly with such a weapon as the 
tongue of Mrs. Lumley, were more 
than a match for any number of 
our own sex, and most of the other 
ladies gave in at once. Only Miss 
Molasses held out, and eyed me 
once more with an expression of 
eager malice for which f could not 
easily account. I remarked, too, 
that she seemed restless and fidgety, 
glanced anxiously ever and anon at 
the door by which the gentlemen 
would join us, and seemed uncom- 
fortable if any of us approached an 
empty chair which was next to her 
seat. I began to have my sus- 
picions of Frank Lovell, notwith- 
standing allhisasseverations. I de- 
termined to watch him narrowly, 
and if I found my misgivings were 
true, if I discovered he was false 
and treacherous, why then I would 
—after all, what could I do? It 
stung me to think how powerless I 
was. 

Now the establishment of Scam- 
perley, although doubtless the bonds 
of domestic discipline were by no 
means over-tightly drawn, was one in 
which servants, from the stately 
curly-headed ‘groom of the cham- 
bers,’ down to the little boy in 
green that was always too late for 
the post, had more than enough 
upon their hands. In the first place, 
nobody ever seemed to think of 
going to bed much before daylight. 
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This entailed a breakfast, protracted 
by one late sleeper after another till 
luncheon-time ; that meal was of un- 
usual magnificence and variety ; be- 
sides which a hot repast, dressed by 
the French cook, and accompanied 
by iced champagne, &c., required 
to be served in one of the woods for 
the refreshment of Sir Guy’s shoot- 
ing guests. Then in the afternoon 
there were constant fresh arrivals 
and rooms to be got ready, for when 
the host and hostess were at home, 
they kept the house full, and the 
day concluded with a large dinner- 
party, at which seldom less than 
sixteen sat down to discuss the in- 
spirations of Monsieur Hors-d’couvre, 
and the priceless wines of Sir Guy. 
No wonder the servants looked 
tired and overworked, though I 
fancy the luxury and_ good 
living downstairs was quite equal 
to that which elicited such enco- 
miums from bon-virants and con- 
noisseurs above. Nevertheless, it 
was but just that they too should 
have their share of relaxation and 
amusement, therefore did Sir Guy 
in his generosity give an annual 
servants’ ball, which he attended 
and opened himself in a state of 
hilarity not caleulated to inspire 
much respect amongst his retainers. 
He had, however, sufficient self- 
command invariably to select as his 
partner the prettiest maid-servant 
in his establishment. But if the 
baronet failed in his dignity as head 
of the house, her ladyship had 
enough for both. She looked like a 
queen as she sailed in, amongst her 
own domestics and all the retainers 
and hangers-on of the family for 
miles round. On the evening in 
question, it amused me much to see 
the admiration, almost the adora- 
tion, she elicited from old and young. 
No wonder: that stately form, that 
queenly brow, had been bent over 
many a sick bed; those deep thrill- 
ing tones had spoken words of com- 
fort to many a humble sufferer ; that 
white hand was ever ready to aid, 
ever open to relieve, good or bad; 
none ever applied to Lady Scape- 
grace in vain. 

‘The virtuous it is pleasant to re- 
lieve and make friends of,’ she has 
often said to me, in her moments of 
confidence ; ‘the wicked it is a duty 
to assist and to pity. Who should 
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feel for them, Kate, if I didn’t? 
God knows I have been wicked 
enough myself.’ 

The men-servants never took their 
eyes off her, and I fear made but 
sorry partners to the buxom lasses 
of the household, till ‘imy lady’ had 
left the room. I saw two stable- 
boys, evidently fresh arrivals, who 
seemed perfectly transfixed with 
admiration, as at an apparition such 
as they had never pictured to them- 
selves in their dreams; and one 
rough fellow, a sort of under-keeper 
in velveteen, with the frame of a 
Hercules, and a fist that could have 
stunned an ox, having gazed at her 
open-mouthed for about ten minutes 
without winking an eyelash, struck 
his hand against his thigh, and ex- 
claimed aloud, to his own inex- 
pressible relief, though utterly un- 
conscious of anything but the pre- 
sence which so overpowered him— 

‘ Noa, dashed if ever I did 

This was soon after ‘my lady’ 
had sailed into the servants’ hall at 
the head of her guests. It was the 
custom of the place for all the 
‘fashionables’ and smart people 
who were actually in the house to 
attend the servants’ ball, most of 
us only staying long enough to set 
the thing going with spirit, though 
I believe some of the young dandies 
who found partners to their liking 
remained to the end, and ‘kept it 
up’ till daylight. Down we all 
went, as soon as the gentlemen had 
finished their wine and discussed 
their coffee in the drawing-room, 
down we went, through stone pas- 
sages and long underground gal- 
leries into a splendidly lighted apart- 
ment, somewhat devoid of furniture, 
but decorated with evergreens, and 
further adorned by a sort of muslin 
transparency hanging from the roof. 
This was the servants’ hall, and al- 
though on a stone floor, a capital 
room for dancing it was. We were 
all soon sooviaed with partners. 
Sir Guy, much to her triumph, 
selected my maid, Gertrude. Lady 
Scapegrace paired off with the 
steward, a fat rosy man, who quite 
shone with delight at the honour. 
The Freneh cook carried off Miss 
Molasses, with whose native stu- 

idity I thought the vivacious 

oreigner seemed a little disap- 

pointed. Frank Lovell aa taken 
NN 
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ssession of by the fat house- 
er, to whom he ‘did the amia- 
ble’ as Frank had the knack of 
doing to anything with a petticoat. 
Cousin John handed off a stately 
damsel, whom I afterwards recog- 
nised as the upper housemaid, and 
I was claimed by a dapper little 
second-horse rider, of whom 
flatter myself I made a complete 
conquest by the interest I took in 
his profession, and the thorough 
knowledge I displayed of its details. 
I had to make most of the conver- 
sation myself, certainly, for his re- 
plies, though couched in terms of 
the deepest respect, and accom- 

anied by a chivalrous deference 
or my sex and appearance to 
which I was totally unaccustomed 
from the partners of a London 
ball-room, consisted for the most 
of little more than ‘ Yes, 
Miss,’ and ‘No, Miss,’ with an 
additional smoothe of the smoothest, 
shiniest head Lever beheld. When 
I had exhausted the meets of the 
hounds for the ensuing week, with 
a few general observations on the 
pursuit of hunting, and the merits 
of that noble ‘animal, the horse, I 
began to get high and dry for fur- 
ther topics, and was not sorry when 
three fiddles and a flute struck up 
inspiriting tones, and away we all 
went, ‘cross hands,’ ‘down the 
middle and up again,’ to the lively 
and by this time tolerably familiar 
air of ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.’ 

I am bound to confess that, as far 
as the servants were concerned, 
everything went on with the utmost 
propriety and respect. Sir Guy, 
indeed, pulled his partner about 
with an unnecessary degree of 
vigour, which at times almost de- 
generated into a romp, and squeezed 
my hands in ‘ The Poussette’ with 
an energy of affection which I could 
well have dispensed with; but every 
one else was a very pattern of polite- 
ness and decorum. In fact, the 
thing was almost getting stupid, 
when my little second-horse rider 
and myself, returning breathless 
from our rapid excursion down some 
two-and-thirty couple, were‘ brought 
up,’ startled and dismayed by a 
piercing scream from at least that 
number of female voices, all raised 
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at the same instant. ‘Fire, fire!’ 
exclaimed the tall housemaid at my 
elbow. ‘ Save me, save me!’ shrieked 
the fat housekeeper, plumping into 
Frank Lovell’s arms, and well-nigh 
bringing him to the ground, in which 
case she must have crushed him. 
‘Murder, murder!’ shouted my 
idiot of a maid, Gertrude, rushing 
frantically for the doorway, followed 
by Sir Guy, who was swearing, I 
am sorry to say, most fearfully. 

‘ Stand still, fools!’ 1 heard Lady 
Scapegrace exclaim in her deep 
tones, ‘and let nobody open the 
door!’ By this time there was a 
rush of all the women towards the 
door; and as the centre of the room 
was cleared, I saw what had hap- 

ened. The muslin transparency 

ad caught fire—a large fragment of 
it was even now blazing on the floor, 
and the consequences amongst all 
those light floating dresses and ter- 
rified women might have been indeed 
awful. For an instant everybody 
seemed paralyzed—everybody but 
Cousin Dhas during that instant 
he had flung off his coat, and kneel- 
ing upon it, extinguished the flames ; 
they were still blazing over his head: 
with a desperate bound he tore down 
the ill-fated transparency ; regardless 
of singed hair and blistered hands, 
he clasped and pressed it and 
stamped on it, and smothered it. 
Ere one could have counted fifty the 
danger was over, and not a vestige 
of the fire remained. How hand- 
some he looked, with his brave face 
lighted up and his eyes sparklin 
with excitement! Nobody ae 
say John wanted expression of coun- 
tenance now. The next moment he 
was quietly apologizing in his usual 
tone to Lady Scapegrace for ‘spoil- 
ing her beautiful transparency,’ and 
parrying her thanks and encomiums 
on his courage and presence of mind, 
with an assurance that he ‘only 
pulled it down because he happened 
to be directly under it ;’ but he could 
not help turning to me and saying, 
‘Kate, I hope you were not much 
frightened.’ The words were not 
much, but they were uttered in the 
old kind voice; they rung in my 
ears all the evening, and I went to 
bed happier than I ever thought I 
could have been after such a day. 








ROM the old Manor House a 
somewhat steep and precipitous 
bank leads down to the shore of the 
bay. The bay exactly resembles an 
inland loch—it is so completely 
hemmed in that only a narrow 
channel is left for the flow and re- 
flow of the tide. Here it is almost 
one calm—the sea ripple dies 
- y upon the yellow sand—any 
ay in the year you can see the 
whole formation of the bottom 
through the limpid and breezeless 
water. To the north, beyond the 
rocks which guard the entrance to 
this salt lake, spreads a great extent 
of sandy shore, dimpled into bays, 
and broken near the centre by the 
estuary of the Scamander, which 
there falls into the sea. There is 
nothing peculiarly picturesque in 
the line of coast; still, it is not 
without a certain bleak beauty, 
especially when the sun strikes 
athwart the sand-hills, and throws 
a golden line between the threaten- 
ing sky and the murky water. I 
do not know if it be generally felt, 
but a low line of barren bent or 
moor, beaten by and lying along 
the margin of the wintry sea, 
always conveys to me an impression 
of desolateness that nothing else 
does. When the tide is full, the 
river mouth swells into a lake 
which runs some three or four 
miles inland; but at low water 
nearly the whole of this surface is 
uncovered, and it is then the resort of 
thousands of wading birds, who find 
abundant food in the shellfish and 
marine insects which the tide leaves 
behind. On both sides the banks 
stretch away into sandy bents, 
among which the rabbit burrows 
and the curlew breeds. Returnin 
to the point of the coast from which 
we started, and sailing in a southerly 
direction, the shore gradually be- 
comes more precipitous, until the 
rocks assume a wildness, pictu- 
resqueness, and terrible grandeur, 
which I would in vain attempt to 
describe. During the spring and 


summer, these rocks are whitened 
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with clouds of snowy birds, who 
gather together by a kind of tacit 
understanding for the purposes of 
nidification from all quarters of the 
ocean. Such is the appearance of 
the coast—the interior is not less 
characteristic. Immediately around 
the lawn, with its stunted masses of 
brushwood, there is a considerable 
extent of cultivated land, where the 
pee shooting in October is not 

y any means to bedespised. From 
this the country rises up in gentle 
undulations till it reaches the 
heather. These flat, dreary, up- 
lying moors, with the thatched 
cottage of the crofter and his scanty 
patch of cultivation scattered along 
their borders, stretch away toward 
the west for many miles, and form 
a district where the wailing cry of 
the plover, and the hoarse crow of 
the gor-cock, are almost the only 
sounds that disturb the solitude. 
In the hollows the autumn rains 
collect, and form enormous bogs, 
in which, as they are quite impas- 
sable except occasionally in the 
height of summer, the snipe, the 
mallard, and the teal bring up their 
families in perfect seclusion. Among 
these marshy fens, when the snow 
is on the ground, and the whole 
land hard with winter-frost, 

On midnights blue and cold, 
Long strings of geese come clanging 
from the stars. 

Still further inland there are 
extensive fir woods, worth a visit 
were it only for that most gorgeous 
and picturesque combination—a 

olden sunset seen through the 
black and ragged masses of the pine ! 
Woodcock and pheasants frequent 
these sombre covers, and among the 
gnarled oaks the delicately fashioned 
roe moves silently past, like the 
stealthy creature of adream! And 
as a frame for the picture, beyond 
the moor and the forest rise up one 
over the other a long succession of 
snowy mountains. You cannot well 
believe what a comfort these cool 
white hills become to us in the 
lovely summer night. The Alpine 
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ridge sprinkled with snow, and 
brought out fresh and roseate against 
the horizon, has always been a 
favourite with the painter; but no 
painting ever rightly conveys to me 
the sense of mysterious depth and 
solemnity which the presence of the 
inviolable and virgin snow com- 
municates to the blue void beyond! 
Who can forget the Jounfrau, 
hanging like a golden cloud in the 
sky, long after night has fallen upon 
all the valleys ? 

The rocks of which I have just 
spoken lie within a few miles of us, 
and few things can be more en- 
joyable than a day spent among 
them in spring—either by land or 
water. About the centre of the 
* Heughs,’ as they are called by the 
fishermen, they converge into a 
large land-locked bay, and there is 
a perilous seat half-way down the 
elit? where I have often sat for 
hours watching the on-goings of a 
most orderly society. The sea is 
very worthy of our truest love at 
all times, and with the instinct 
of most Englishmen, I love it with 
perfect devotion; but never so en- 
tirely as here. The cliff hangs 
ieehenls and shuts out all commu- 
nication with the prosaic country 
behind—the country of corn, and 
turnips, and oxen, and red-faced 
farmers, and agricultural principles. 
We are done with the old world, 
and the new stretches away from 
our feet to the furthest horizon, a 
luminous plain of waters. It is the 
ocean itself that lies below us, 
mapped out into great spaces of light 
and shade—of light where the April 
sunshine simmers upon the sea, of 
shade as the soft breeze follows the 
cloud along the water. We are all 
conversant with the plastic charac- 
ter of this season, the rapid and 
noiseless changes that pass over the 
face of the sky in the course of 
a forenoon; and surely the April 
shadows that shift upon the sea, are 
even more fickle and capricious than 
those that cross the land. And is 
not the heaven that arches the main 
richer and more brilliant than it is 
elsewhere? Whatadelicious depth 
of colour has been shed over the 
nearer sky; how delicate those 
more fickle tints that linger along 
the horizon; how exquisite the 
grace and intricacy of that fretted 
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network of cloud which clings to 
the ether; how pure and lustrous 
those great white masses overhead 
that sweep slowly away toward the 
purple hills! Among the shadows, 
white sails in the blue distance 
speed noiselessly hither and thither, 
and closer to the rocks groups of 
auks caress each other with their 
bills, and enjoy the languid motion 
of the sea. And about us there is a 
great quiet—a cold and stately 
seclusion—broken though it be by 
the rustling murmur of the water 
upon the rocks and the shrill com- 
jlaints of a varied and animated 
Fife. The whole of this sweet, calm, 
Italian-like bay is shut in by the 
strange devices of a vagrant imagi- 
nation—devices more quaint and 
daring than any artist ever ventured 
to work into his marble. The bold 
belfry of the Florentine, the crazy 
minaret of the Mussulman, the 
solemn strength of Notre Dame, the 
network meshes of the exquisite 
Antwerp spire, all crowded and 
mingled together without the 
slightest deference to the scruples 
of architectural etiquette. Sportive 
columns, fantastic arches, eccentric 
domes, bridges fitly dedicated to 
the devil, long quiet coves in which 
the sea is always silent, proud 
defiant buttresses, against which 
the white passion of the surf never 
relents! Fashioned by the action 
of the water upon the rock through 
long silent centuries, no poet was 
ever visited by fancies more wild and 
forlorn than may here be traced, 
wrought in the frolic architecture 
of the waves! And even these 
craggy precipices feel the gentle 
influences of the spring-time. The 
pale convolvulus creeps timidly 
along the giddy height; the blue 
violet and the yellow primrose peer 
curiously from among the long 
rank grasses ; tufts of sea-pink and 
feathery ferns grow down to the 
very margin of the water, and 
touch the black and stern face of 
the rocks with a bright and delicate 
beauty. 

There is one rock, about a mile 
from the shore, which, at high water, 
is entirely covered,and which always 
strikes me by its desolate loneliness. 
From what I have been told, it re- 

resents, I believe, that ‘ Craig of 
lassnessie,’ on which took place 
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one of the most tragical murders 
recorded in the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the district. An unfortu- 
nate tenant having incurred the dis- 
leasure of his superior, was bound 
and and foot, and carried in a boat 
to this same rock, where (as the 
old indictment proceeds), ‘having 
been left, the tide overflowed the 
said Craig, and so he was pitifully 
drowned, and carried away to the 
main-ocean-sea. What a trightful 
death! Fancy the wretch there 
when the boat has left, and the 
plash of its oars has died away to- 
ward the distant shore—how he 
listens to the dull monotonous beat 
of the water against the rock as the 
inevitable tide creeps slowly towards 
him—how he gazes, hour after hour, 
painfully through the hotsunshine for 
any saving sail—how he consents at 
length to abandon hope, when he 
feels the salt water rising about his 
cheek, and the soft ripple of the 
summer sea, wiping, with a mali- 
cious gentleness, the angry foam 
from his lip! The crag was, more- 
over, at one time a favourite haunt 
with the capricious sisterhood of the 
ocean; and even yet there are few 
of the fishermen who have not seen, 
as she sank beneath the cold water 
in the grey light of the early dawn— 
The cold strange eyes of a little mer- 
maiden, 


And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Upon these youthful scions of the 
sea our modern scientific infidelity is 
absolutely silent ; but happily Pont- 
oppidan and other devout men 
have described them with suflicient 
precision. 

I shall not call it (says the former, 
with that excessive caution which cha- 
racterized all his speculation) the mer- 
maid’s offspring, yet one might give it 
this name till further examined into. 
This creature is often caught on hooks, 
and is well known to most of the fisher- 
men. They are of different sizes ; some 
are of the bigness of an infant of half a 
year old, others of a year, and others 
again as big as a child of three years 
old ; of this last size there was one lately 
taken at Selloe Sound. The upper part 
was like a child, but the rest like a fish. 
Those who caught it threw it directly 
into the sea. Sometimes the peasants 
take them home to their houses, and, as 
they say, give them milk, which they 
drink. They tell us that those creatures 
then roll their eyes about strangely, as 
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if it was out of curiosity or surprise, to 
see what they had not seen before, 
Those who take them home do it in hopes 
of having something foretold by them ; 
but they do not keep them above twenty- 
four hours, considering themselves bound 
to row out to sea, and put them down 
in the same place where they found 
them. 


Though abandoned by the mer- 
maid, the rock is still much fre- 
quented by thecormorants, who have, 
indeed, such an affection for it, that 
hardly by any persuasions can they 
be induced to quit it. They often 
allow the water entirely to cover 
it before they think of leaving, 
merely rising for a moment when 
a threatening wave approaches, to 
settle directly it has passed. 

The serath is not by any means a 
lively bird; he entertains serious, 
not to say gloomy views, on most of 
the questions of the day. I have 
seen these sit together for hours 
without uttering a syllable to each 
other—in a kind of dyspeptic dejee- 
tion. Apart from his sentiments 
upon serious subjects, this is pro- 
bably the result of a system of over- 
feeding, for even with the most per- 
fect digestion, such excessive eating 
must tell upon the spirits. They 
are, moreover, somewhat specula- 
tive birds, and employ their leisure 
in attempting various impracticable 
experiments. They seem, in parti- 
cular, to entertain a theory that 
they are intended by Providence to 
live upon invisible pinnacles, where 
a titmouse could not find foot- 
ing. The consequences may be 
easily foreseen. No sooner is the 
unwieldy monster seated, than he 
loses his balance, and a fierce and 
violent flapping of his sable pinions 
is necessary to prevent him from 
falling to the bottom. Nothing will 
convince him of the fallacy of the 
notion, and what satisfaction and 
enjoyment he can find in an insane 
proceeding like this, which so ill 
consorts, moreover, with the sepul- 
chral gravity of his appearance, it 
would be difficult to determine. 

The cormorant is only one of a 
multitude of birds who frequent 
these rocks, and who are now busily 
employed sitting upon their nests, or 
sweeping up in their curious oblique 
way from the sea with food. Mar- 
rots, razor-bills, and puffins that 
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during the winter have been scat- 
tered far and wide over the ocean, 
have returned en masse to seek a 
birth-place for their young. These 
sea-birds do not commence to sit 
until about the first or second week 
in May; but they generally arrive 
at least a month before that period. 
For two or three years I have no- 
ticed great numbers scattered over 
the breeding places towards the end 
of March, when, after having re- 
mained a day or two, as if to select 
their respective stations, they again 
uit the vicinity, and do not return 
or some weeks. I do not think 
that this temporary sojourn has 
been observed by any of our orni- 
thologists, and it is an interesting 
and curious fact. Having selected 
their several stations—and each 
family appropriates a distinct one to 
itself—they make their nests, and 
commence to sit. The common 
gull and the puffin are the earliest. 
I have generally found their brown- 
and-white eggs about the beginning 
of May. The razor-bills and the 
uillemots follow, and the kittiwake 
is the latest, though, in point of 


time, it arrives before any of the 


others. The young do not appear 
until the month of July, and being 
ready to fly, or at least to swim, in 
the course of a couple of weeks, the 
whole colony has commonly left the 
cliffs by the 12th of August. There 
is a pleasant fiction in reference to 
the young of the guillemot, sug- 
gested by Waterton, and sanc- 
tioned by Yarrel. These excellent 
gentlemen assert that the old marrot 
carries its young from the nest to 
the sea; and this because they have 
seen young guillemots in the water 
who were quite unable to fly. For 
myself I have never seen the old 
guillemot perform any such office, 
and I donot think it does. Very 
young birds are certainly often found 
in the water; but I have seen them 
quite as young, frightened by the 
noise of a shot, tumble right out of 
the nest into the sea, dive at once, 
and rising after a short interval, 
begin to swim about as though they 
had been accustomed for years to 
the water, and to a sheer fall ever 

day of a couple of hundred feet. Tt 
is quite true that from some situa- 
tions they could not fall into the 
sea; but I am convinced that on 
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these they remain till they are able 
to fly. Any one who has climbed 
among the rocks in the beginning of 
August must have observed, espe- 
cially in the nests placed on the 
land side of a ravine, numbers of 
young birds of very considerable 
size, and quite able upon a near 
approach to shift for themselves. 
And I feel pretty certain that when 
once in the water they never at- 
tempt to return to the rocks, but 
make for the main ocean at once. 
Often when sailing along the coast 
of a summer evening more than six 
miles from the breeding-place, I 
have met the old bird and its single 
young one moving out to sea; the 
young so small that had it not been 
for the peculiar deep-toned melan- 
choly note of the parent (resembling 
the ‘coo of the cushat’ at night), 
which is quite unlike its usual ery, 
and is never heard except as a note 
of warning or endearment to its 
young, I should not have discovered 
that there was any other than the 
single old bird near. 

The small sparrow-hawk breeds 
among the more inland rocks in con- 
siderable numbers, and in what is 
called the Bloody Hole, a pair of 
peregrines have had their eyrie for 
time immemorial. Either the eggs 
(of which there are never fewer than 
four of a dull deep red,) or the 
young, are taken away every year, 
and yet the old birds return season 
after season to the same spot, with 
the most reckless hardihood. They 
appear early in spring, and by the 
7th of April last year, I found two 
eggs in the nest. The peregrine is 
a very watchful bird, and the 
moment one approaches the rocks 
where it has its eyrie, it rises high 
into the air, and commences a storm 
of harsh, grating, and unmusical 
sounds, which, as the bird itself is 
often quite invisible, seem to 
come right out of the blue over- 
head. The eyrie of which I am 
now speaking, is placed on one side 
of a ravine, and from the other, 
which is perhaps a hundred yards 
off, one can see right under the over- 
hanging rock, intothe nest. When 
the falcon is present on her eggs, 
the bluish black of the body, the 
whitish feathers about the neck, and 
the bright complacent dilated eye, 
contrast curiously with the brown 
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soil of the nest. ‘The dilated eye,’ 
—and indeed the eye of the falcon 
is most marvellous—still and im- 
movable, without apparent perso- 
nality or consciousness,—it reminds 
one of the sleepless and sightless eye 
which watches blindly for ever over 
the old Christian tombs! This 
is the safest post for observation, 
and you must be very sure of hand 
and foot, if you Sesiee a more 
minute inspection of the interior. 
The eyrie is situated on a sort of 
promontory, along the summit of 
which there is just room for a nar- 
row footpath; but this is connected 
to the mainland by a tongue of land, 
which, fine as a razor at the top, 
goes down abruptly on either an 
a sheer fall of five hundred feet. 
Along one side, however, there are a 
few projecting angles, and at inter- 
vals a bush of the common sea-pink 
has taken root among the crevices, 
and clings hardily to the cliff. Now 
if you will lay your arms across the 
top, and so partly remove the weight 
of your body from these frail sup- 
ports, you may manage, if you are 
careful, to find sufficient footing to 
carry you across, for not more than 
a dozen steps are required. But as 
you value your life, keep your eyes 
fixed upon the rock before you, and 
do not look down to the beach where 
your boat lies like a large cockle- 
shell, and the surf dashes against the 
great granite boulders which have 
been dwarfed into pebbles, else you 
will feel a sickness steal upon you, 
which in a moment will paralyze all 
your faculties. Having accom- 
plished this feat, you must keep 
along the summit until you arrive 
at the smooth polished rock which 
lies right across the path, and bars 
further progress forward. Now 
advance cautiously round its south 
side till you reach the corner, and 
peering cautiously over, you will 
see the nest below you. It is some 
twelve feet down, and the only way 
by which you can reach it is to 
spread yourself upon the flat beaten 
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rock, after the fashion of the Aus- 
trian eagle, and by every contri- 
vance make your fall as light as 
— for the narrow platform 

eneath, to which you must de- 
scend, is not to be implicitly trusted. 
It forms the peregrine’s larder, and 
a very dainty and sumptuous fellow 
he is, you see. Mingled with the 
light feathers of unhappy ‘Tamies’ 
and deluded ‘ Kitties,’ oat is the 
heathery brown of the muir-cock, 
and the golden plumage of the 
plover. But do not suppose that 
the owner will stand patiently this 
invasion of his territory. Of course 
you must leave your gun upon 
the mainland, and the shrewd fel- 
low knows instinctively that from 
your attack he is safe. A storm of 
shrill complaints uttered about your 
ears is at no time particularly plea- 
sant, even when they come from 
Mary’s rosy lips—O Matre pulchra 
filia pulchrior !—and the chance of 
a dig into your eyes from these well- 
armed claws, when your hands are 
quite full otherwise, you do not by 
any means relish. And when you 
have reached the most giddy point 
in your progress, ten to one he comes 
ne past so closely, in his swift 
noiseless way, that you can feel the 
breath of his wings upon your face. 
However you have passed the perils, 
so put the three downy, awkward, 
owl-like little fellows into your cap, 
and retrace your steps, as best you 
may, to the cian leaving the 
forlorn parents to haunt their ‘ har- 
ried ’ nest. 

The position selected by the 
puffins is called the Scrath’s rock, 
and is separated from the shore by 
a narrow channel. It is a fine 
specimen of granite architecture; a 
huge rent in the centre forms a 
magnificent arch, through which the 
blue seas and the white sails are 
seen sparkling, as in a vignette. 
Sailing past the rocks towards it, 
we begin to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary number of birds that are 
here collected together. 


Above us in worship ; 
Flutter the terns, and the sea-gulls sweep past us on silvery pinions, 


Echoing softly our laughter. 
Files of marrots, in marching order, 
have possession of every inch of 
footing along the face; razor-bills 
beat swiftly past on their short 
wings, in quick monotonous flight ; 





and the air is really darkened by the 
clouds of gulls that sweep overhead, 
screeching to each other as if dis- 
tracted. As we approach the 
Scrath’s rock, the puffins come out 
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of their holes and gaze curiously 
down at us, their white breasts and 
red bills contrasting with the short, 
stiff, unsavoury grass, manured by 
the salt of the sea foam, among 
which they stand. Their nests are 
constructed after the form of a 
rabbit burrow, and to obtain a sufli- 
cient number they have been forced 
to undermine nearly the whole turf 
on the top of the island, so that it 
is difficult to walk across it without 
sinking through the thin layer of 
earth, right into the middle of a 
family circle. The puffin is a most 
absurd-looking bird, chiefly by 
reason of its enormously dispropor- 
tioned triangular bill, which resem- 
bles nothing so much as a clumsy 
mask stuck over its face for disguise. 
It is a great favourite, however, and 
all kinds of extraordinary stories are 
told about it, which are supported 
upon the whole by the wise and 
suspicious expression of its coun- 
tenance. ‘ With his claws and his 


beak,’ says Pontoppidan, ‘he de- 
fends himself against the raven, his 
enemy, whom he holds by the 
throat, and will carry him out to sea 


and drown him before he loses his 
hold.’ The same naturalist tells us, 
moreover, that ‘in his nest he lies on 
his back ;’ and that when one is 
stunned the others gather about 
him, ‘ and never leave off pecking till 
he revives,—a somewhat curious 
mode of restoration. I often find 
the young in the nests, and some- 
times of such a size as really to 
favour the tradition that the parents 
administer sorrel leaves to reduce 
their size, and enable them to quit 
a birthplace which might otherwise 
be converted into a tomb. 

Some of the caverns along the 
coast are very grand, and one oppo- 
site this island is especially so. It 
is entered by a low and narrow 
mouth, which only permits the pas- 
sage of a small boat at low water, 
but gradually rises and widens into 
a spacious dome. On the land side 
there is a corresponding passage 
which has never Se thoroughly 
examined, and which, to judge trom 
the frequent splashes we ion heard 
in that direction since we entered,— 
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as of heavy bodies dropping into the 
water,—is doubtless frequented by 
the seals, who, with rock pigeons 
and cormorants that build their 
nests about the eaves, are the only 
tenants of these secluded fastnesses. 
The upper dome is very fine—after 
the manner of the grand, gloomy 
fanes of Eastern Europe, where the 
roof retreats into grim darkness, 
and the flickering flambeaux only 
serve at times to strike into bright 
relief a heavy rafter, or a carved 
line of delicate cornice, or the gilt 
wings of an angel hovering above 
the aisle: but perhaps the wnder- 
world is even more interesting. 
Through the limpid water we can 
see the black-backed fishes moving 
stealthily among their forests of 
tangle ; shining white pebbles lying 
softly upon the yellow sand; sea- 
weeds, ruddy wk crimson with the 
freshest blood of the sea; long- 
legged crabs walking daintily among 
the sharp rocks; sea-urchins near 
the surface, prickly as porcupines ; 
a great blue lobewe? at the door of 
his hole, inhaling the sweet evening 
air ;—the whole purified, idealized, 
and though not three fathoms from 
our feet, remote and distant as in a 
dream ! 

Besides the birds I have men- 
tioned,* many others breed among 
the rocks. There are commonly 
one or two pairs of the black guille- 
mot, but the nest is always placed 
so far within the cliff that 1 have 
not yet succeeded in getting its eggs. 
In its summer plumage it is a sin- 
gularly beautiful bird, and from a 
distance resembles a richly coloured 
butterfly, flitting hither and thither 
among the sombre rocks. I have 
often, when watching this guillemot 
in the ravine where it builds, been 
amused by the contests of a raven, 
who has his nest in a somewhat 
similar but more inaccessible posi- 
tion, with a great party of itinerant 
jackdaws, who are here continually 
on the out-look for plunder. These 
little beggars seem to take a pleasure 
in annoying their more venerable 
neighbour. They irritate him in 
every possible way, and at this time, 


‘ with his various responsibilities, he 


* The birds whose eggs I have obtained here are the razor-bill, common 
guillemot, puffin, cormorant, shag, kittiwake, common gull, herring gull, peregrine 
falcon, sparrow: hawk, raven, jackdaw, hooded crow, rock pigeon, swallow, golden 
plover (among the heather along the summit)—sixteen in all, 
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is very easily excited—more so than 
is at all consistent with his dignified 
tranquillity of character. Thus he 
has constant exercise among them. 
No sooner has he started on a little 
experimental excursion through the 
neighbourhood, than they approach 
the sanctuary where his precious 
eggs are deposited, and then he re- 
turns precipitately, and discharging 
himself violently among the marau- 
ders, obliges them to keep a more 
respectful distance,—and all this 
amid vociferous cawings and ex- 
pressions of clamorous discontent. 
And as he has hardly lighted on the 
adjacent pinnacle, and indulged in 
a few hoarse congratulatory croaks, 
before the same lesson has to be re- 
peated, by nightfall his energies 
must be perfectly exhausted. 

This is the aspect of the roeks in 
the month of May. It is striking, 
for the sake of the contrast, to re- 
turn in autumn. The breeding- 
places are deserted, the cheerful 
sounds of a varied and beautiful 
life are stilled, the wind moans 
among the deserted caves, and a 


solitary sea-gull occupies an airy 
pinnacle, and listens dejectedly by 
itself to the monotonous wail of the 
water ! 

On our way home from the 


‘Heughs’ we pass the old ‘ kirk- 
yard,’ which stands close to the sea, 
in the centre of a belt of heath 
which fringes the cliff. Looking up 
from the ships that pass, the sailor 
sees the raised mounds, and the 
mossy headstones, and the ruined 
wall of an old Cistercian House, 


A broken chancel with a broken cross. 


The place is rarely visited, unless 
when some new tenant comes 
to fill a vacant niche, and this 
happens seldom now, as the parish 
burying-ground has been changed 
to a more convenient site under the 
village laburnums. The partridge 
builds its nest in the long grass, 
and disturbs the summer night with 
its tender and querulous complaint ; 
in the winter an unfortunate pauper, 
who has not yet obtained a right to 
permanent shelter, sometimes seeks 
from the pitiless storm a brief respite 
among the tombs. For those, 
therefore, who desire 


Humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness, 
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the place is fit enough: are those 
the sleepers? Scarcely such, it 
would seem. On the contrary, to 
judge from the scrolls overhead, 
most of their occupants must have 
been in life excellent and exemplary 
even toa painful extreme. There are 
little scraps from Scripture, once 
and again a sentence from a Latin 
classic doled out by the village 
pedagogue of a bygone generation, 
and some rather original and dis- 
mal stanzas by the ‘ bereaved re- 
latives’ amukeia all calculated to 
prove that the ‘miserable sinner’ 
underneath was thoroughly satis- 
fied with himself, and went to 
glory without the least hesitation. 
Here, however, is one which sim- 
ply ‘craves peace,’ the old Italian 
— for all those whose burden 
ad been greater than they could 
bear. And over the vault in the 
centre we may read how ‘Charles 
Edward G——, aged eighty-four, 
died in the year of grace 18 . 
together with a verse from Hol 
Writ, some golden-mouthed Greek 
words about the dead Hector and 
the fated House of Priam, and along 
the basement of the column, in small 
Roman characters, these lines from 
Shakspeare’s sonnets : 
So shall my papers, yellowed with their 
age, 
Be a like old men of less truth than 
tongue ; 
And your true rights be termed a poet’s 
rage, 
The stretchtd metre of an antique song. 
G was a traitor to Church and 
State, as his epitaph sufficiently tes- 
tifies ; but the most harmless and 
innocent of traitors. His father 
died on the scaffold shortly after 
the massacre at Culloden, and the 
boy was sent to learn secular politics 
in an Italian college. But he wanted 
cheerfulness and faith, and he felt 
that little wisdom can be gained 
from the dead, unless that mono- 
tonous lesson of decay, of which 
they are not the only monitors. So 
he returned home, and it was after 
he had spent fifty years of a retired 
country life that I came to know 
him. He had seen how prone men 
are to fall down and kiss the mere 
dust of the dead, and he had sought 
to assert, with God’s help, the 
nature he had received from Him. 
And that nature, under this un- 
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worldly culture, had become very 
pure and loveable—singularly rich, 
affluent, and child-like. e was 
distinguished, it is true, by man 
curious eccentricities — odd, old- 
fashioned heresies about the king 
de facto and the king de jure; but 
they were the beautiful blemishes 
that we love, knowing how they 
issue out of the simplicity of a 
gentle heart. At the same time, 
there was nothing weak or irreso- 
lute in his character; and I have 
seldom seen, when forced into prac- 
tical life, a more vigorous or saga- 
cious intellect. May the heather 
lie lightly upon him! There was 
hardly a dry eye among his tenants 
when they laid the old gentleman 
in the family vault, holding in his 
clasped hands a letter addressed 
to his father, and signed by one 
(another) ‘Charles Edward,’ aheadh 
the writer congratulated the old 
chief on some great peril manfully 
defeated, and promised, on his 
a troth, that when the Old 
ouse was restored, one faithful 
servant should not be forgotten. 


Eheu! fugaces, Postumi, Postumi, 
Labuntur anni. 


Charles Edward sleeps under the 
dome of St. Peter’s, and Queen Vic- 
toria by the grace of God sits on 
the English throne. Further on, 
in a quiet and sheltered nook, is a 
plain slab, with the simple characters 
‘MARY, XVIII.,’andarudewreath 
of faded lilies, not inartistically con- 
ceived. The prickly sweetbrier and 
the wild honeysuckle are coiled and 
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matted so thickly over the stone, 
that they must be put aside before 
the letters can be traced. The 
hand perhaps is cold that carved the 
lilies, and cannot tend the flowers 
any more—or has the love itself 
died out, and left the old grief, and 
the grave with its pensive lichens, 
for some newer toy? Whether the 
half-desperate lover, who lay for 
hours beside the humble mound, 
and vainly prayed God to waken 
from her meek repose the child who 
had been dearer to him than life it- 
self, remembers or forgets in his 
new home the passionate romance 
of his bobyhood—who knowsorcares? 
But when one thoughtfully con- 
siders the transitory character of 
all human love, one might easily be 
— to despair of man and his 
world, were it not for the assurance 
of an Infinite Love in which our life 
reposes, which does not permit a 
sparrow to fall to the ground un- 
heeded, and which garners up with 
divine solicitude every expression, 
however weak and feeble, of the pro- 
found sacredness of the human heart. 
This is, after all, the only reply. 
Faith may fade, and yet rise from 
its ashes: love may die, and yet not 
perish utterly. et us love and 
trust as we are best able, et permitie 
Divis cetera. 

Most Scotchmen know their 
beautiful old proverb, ‘the e’en 
brings a’ hame.’ We have strayed 
and wandered ever so far during 
the day, but when the night comes 
the Shepherd gathers his sheep into 
the fold. SHIRLEY. 


SONNET TO MAY. 


THE world has waited for thee, rose-wreathed May! 
The gentle flowers have long sighed for thy reign! 
The birds have called thee, and their bold refrain 
Lives yet,—‘O! Queen of Song—why, why delay! 
But now thou’rt here in all thy proud array 

Of flower-gemm’d beauty ; and thou pour'st a strain 
That thrills with ecstasy the poet’s brain, 

And floods his soul with waves of golden day ! 

O! month of starry beauty and of song, 

Take April’s tears, and, like a wreath of pearls, 

Bind them around thy brow! those flowers among 
Which hide their blushes 'mid the sunbeam curls. 

O! glorious May, thy music speeds along, 

And every doubt and fear to darkness hurls! 


GrorcE T. Costzr. 
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M. MONTALEMBERT AND JOHN WILSON CROKER;; on, 
TRADUTTORE TRADITORE* 


O work written by a foreigner 

within our memory has excited 
more attention than the volume on 
the Political Future of England, 
by the Count Montalembert; yet 
there are many very well-informed 
persons who have never heard of 
the author, and who know nothing 
whatever of his history. It is 
somewhat indispensable, therefore, 
that we should say the family to 
which he belongs is very ancient, 
deriving its name from the estate 
of Montalembert, in Poitou. The 
house has produced many celebrated 
captains and general officers, and 
among others André Montalembert, 
who, entering the service under 
Charles VIII., remarkably distin- 
ruished himself during the reigns of 
Tule XII. and of Francis I. In 
1543 he defended Landrecies against 
Charles V., and was, ten years after, 
killed at the breach of Térouenne, in 
the reign of Henry II. From this 
distinguished soldier, Mare Réné 
de Montalembert, the grand-uncle 
of the present Count, was himself 
descended, an officer not less dis- 
tinguished, eighty years ago, for his 
courage than for his science and 
patriotism. After having com- 
bated the enemies of his king and 
country in the Seven Years’ War, 
General de Montalembert dedicated 
the leisure afforded to him by peace 
to the study of fortification: on the 
theories and practice of which he 
published a treatise in ten volumes, 
in 1776. Three years afterwards, 
the French Government permitted 
him to erect, on the she of Ré, 
in support of his system, a fort, 
in wood, which sustained —and 
indeed, enhanced—his already high 
reputation as a practical engineer. 
Previously to this period, Monta- 
lembert had invested a portion of 
his fortune in the Angoumois and 
Perigord in a cannon foundry. He 
lost the greater part of his property 
at the period of the first Revolution. 
But though despoiled of his patri- 
mony, he generously surrendered to 


the State a pension granted to him 
by the King for the loss of an eye. 
So high an opinion had Carnot of 
him, that when Minister of War 
he named the author of the volu- 
minous work on Fortification, in 
conjunction with Marescot, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

The grandfather and father of 
the present Count Montalembert 
emigrated in 1792. The former 
raised a foreign legion in the service 
of England, in which his son ob- 
tained the rank of cornet. On the 
dissolution of this corps, young 
Montalembert entered the English 
army as cornet of cavalry. He was 
subsequently em ive on the 
British staff in India and in Egypt, 
in which he served as captain from 
1804 to 1808. Returning to Europe, 
he was presented to a majority, was 
married to Miss Forbes early in 
1810, and subsequently served with 
Wellington during a part of the 
campaign in Spain and Portugal. 
In 1811 he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant-coloneley, and three years 
subsequently was the officer chosen 
by the Prince Regent of England 
to announce to Louis XVIII. his 
restoration to the throne of France. 
He accompanied the restored mo- 
narch to Paris, and received on his 
arrival from his Majesty’s hands the 
Cross of St. Louis, the rank of 
colonel in the French army, and the 
me of Second Secretary of the 
french Embassy in London. At this 
period the author of the Political 
Future of England was little more 
than three years old. During the 
Hundred Days, the services of 
Montalembert, his father, had been 
so faithful and meritorious, that 
his subsequent rise was remark- 
ably rapid. He was, in 1815, 
made First Secretary of the French 
Embassy in London; in 1816, Minis- 
ter at Stuttgard; in 1819, Peer 
of France and Minister at Den- 
mark; and in 1826 was promoted 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to 





* De VAvenir Politique de l' Angleterre. Par le Comte de Montalembert, de 
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Sweden.* During the intervals of 
diplomatic duty in which the Count 
de Montalembert sat in the Chamber 
of Peers, he voted, as a measure 
of peace and reconciliation, for the 
indemnities to the emigrants, op- 
posed the exceptional laws intro- 
duced after the assassination of the 
Duke of Berri, and stoutly defended 
the laws of primogeniture, and the 
ower of entailing landed estates. 
t was unjustly supposed that a 
politician of such opinions must be 
opposed to the monarchy of July, 
and shortly after the events of 
1830 he was deprived of the rank 
of Plenipotentiary. But after this 
injustice had been perpetrated, the 
recalled diplomatist took the oaths 
to the new order of things on the 
1oth August, 1830. 

His adhesion to the dynasty of 
Louis Philippe in no degree com- 
promised his political independence. 
Le frequently spoke after this epoch 
—denounced domiciliary visits, the 
system of centralization, and the 
dilapidation and destruction of the 
royal forests. He defended with 
ability the unrecognised rights of 
the army of Africa, and zealously 
and consistently maintained the 
liberty of teaching and universal 
suffrage. But too strenuous labour 
and domestic misfortunes contri- 
buted to shorten his days, and he 
died on the 20th June, 1831, leav- 
ing two sons behind him, the eldest 
of whom, the author of the Political 
Future of England, succeeded to 
his peerage. 

It is not without an object we 
have entered into these details of 
family history. Wemore especially 
dwell on them to show that M. 
Charles de Montalembert, within 
the circle of his own family, had 
examples of independence, pa- 
triotism, and devotion to duty. 
The position of his father at the 
aoe of his birth—about six-and- 
forty years ago—afforded him every 
opportunity of educational improve- 
ment. While yet a child, he had 
the useful habit of speaking and 
thinking alternately in two lan- 
guages—English and French: and 


it may not be unnecessary further . 


to remark, that English (from the 
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fact of his mother being an English- 
woman) has ever been to him a 
vernacularidiom. During a portion 
of his boyhood he largely profited 
by studying in Germany as well as 
in Paris, and for a short period he 
resided at the University of Cam- 
bridge, visited Scotland and Ire- 
land, and made in addition the 
usual Continental tour. Few young 
men of his rank have been more 
solidly, carefully, or variedly edu- 
cated, or have more struggled, 
by self-discipline and labour, to 
attain perfection. Ardent and en- 
thusiastic in the pursuit of know- 
ledge of all kinds, he exhibited, 
unlike the youth of 1830, a fervid 
religious feeling, and had scarcely 
left the schools and university ere he 
formed an intimate friendship with 
the Abbé de Lamennais, then the 
editor of the Avenir. In the pages of 
this journal, long extinct, his first 
productionsappeared,andthough the 
aeate ultramontane opinions 
and views of a youth of twenty or 
twenty-one, would appear to most 
mature Englishmen extravagant, 
yet the tone and expression of his 
articles wereunexceptionable. There 
can be little doubt, we think, that 
the fiery, energetic, and enthusiastic 
character of Lamennais, erudite 
yet simple, humble yet proud and 
independent, exercised at this period 
an immense influence over the mind 
of his young pupil and fellow la- 
bourer. So early as 1831, Lamen- 
nais interfused the most liberal 
ideas and instincts with monarchical 
opinions ; and two or three years 
later, when he found the dogmas of 
his church an obstacle to social and 
political progress, he published his 
Paroles d'un Croyant. The progress 
of general intelligence had operated 
ona sincere and thoughtful spirit, 
and its action was significantly 
marked by the transformation of an 
ultramontane priest into a species 
of religious democrat of immense 
dimensions. 

Even as early as 1831, in calling 
on his fellow Roman Catholics of 
France to defend their Polish 
brethren—victims of an odious des- 
potism — Montalembert exhibited 
great powers of expression. He 


* While his father was ambassador at Sweden, Charles de Montalembert pub- 
lished his first work, an essay on Gustavus Adolphus. 
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then advocated in the Avenir what 
he called free schools (in his youthful 
vocabulary this meant schools under 
the guidance of Roman-Catholic 

riests and monks) against the 
Sounaalier; and he established one 
institution of this kind, in conjunc- 
tion with his friends, Monsieur de 
Coux and the Abbé Lacordaire, 
without the permission of the Uni- 
versity. 

The school had only been two 
days open in contravention of the 
law, when the police appeared to 
shut it wp, and the three Maitres 
d’ Ecole, as they called themselves, 
were summoned en police correction- 
nel. This was precisely what they 
desired, with a view to excite public 
attention. But before the hearing 
of the case, the father of M. de 
Montalembert died, and thus was 
one of the culprits suddenly invested 
with the privileges of the peerage. 
The suit was transferred from the 
police to the highest court in the 
realm, and it was as an accused per- 
son that the young peer made his 
débit in the year 1831, just on at- 
taining his majority. is youth, 
his ease, and perfect self-possession, 
his grace of manner, the elegance 
and dignity of his language, at once 
earnest, eloquent, argumentative, 
and impassioned, produced on his 
hearers a profound impression. But 
notwithstanding his admitted talent 
and polished incisiveness, the juve- 
nile peer was condemned to a slight 
pecuniary fine, and, if we remember 
rightly, to a month’s imprisonment. 
To one of his laborious habits this 
was a facile species of martyrdom. 
M. de Montalembert gave himself up 
whilst in duress to his favourite 
medieval studies, and to the study 
of the history and wonderful orga- 
nization of that Church of which he 
was at once the faithfulson and the 
eloquent defender. When this child 
and champion of an ultramontane 
hierarchy, the culprit of 1831, reap- 
peared in full-blown powers, with 
the right to sit and vote in the 
House which had judged him a few 
years before, he returned unpenitent 
and unconvinced. But his fellow 
gt received him with open arms; 
or in monarchical France every- 
thing was pardoned, for more than 
a century and a half, to grace, to 
elegance, to incontestable talent, 


when joined, as in this case, to the 
ardour of conviction. From 1835 to 
the epoch when parliamentary go- 
vernment unhappily expired in his 
enslaved country, Montalembert 
constituted himself the defender of 
priests, popes, and councils general 
and particular, in all their variety. 
Liberty of the church, liberty of 
teaching, liberty of the monastic 
orders, were his constant themes, 
varied occasionally by speeches on 
the affairs of Rome, on the position 
of the Christians in Syria, on the 
position of the Roman Catholics 
in Poland, with ever and anon elo- 
quent discourses on the punctual 
observance of Sundays and holidays, 
according to the regulations, orders, 
and decrees of the Romish Church. 
But notwithstanding these mental, 
or rather religious, idiosyncrasies 
and peculiarities, rare in a man of 
such transcendant talents and at- 
tainments, and rarer still in a poli- 
tician living, moving, and breathing 
in the every-day society of cynical, 
selfish, sensual, and unbelieving 
France, M. de Montalembert was 
as reasonable on other subjects as 
the stupidest peer among those as- 
sembled at the Luxembourg. 

On special subjects, like the late 
Mr. Windham, the eccentric Lord 
Stanhope, and the present Mr. 
Drummond, the M.P. for West 
Surrey, our author had his crotchet; 
but in every other respect, like 
Windham, hewas a firstrate debater, 
and like Henry Drummond a man 
of recondite scholarship. It is true 
his speeches were not delivered ona 
variety of subjects. He claimed a 
nationality for Poland, doubtless in 
the hope of seeing a new Roman 
Catholic kingdom constituted—he 
assailed the University—he claimed 
an unlimited liberty of ecclesiasti- 
cal teaching for the clergy and orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Buthe 
spoke, with all his vehement ardour, 
less like an advocate than a sincere 
believer—in a word, like a person of 
deep and settled and religious con- 
victions. No young man in the 
Chamber of Peers, in the memory of 
living Frenchmen, was _ so soon lis- 
tened to, or in the best epoch of 
French parliamentary government 

roduced so great an impression. 
n 1835, when M. de Montalembert 
was still a@ very young man, it was 
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his fate to be interrupted sometimes 
by the Chancellor, sometimes by an 
opponent. He always bore these 
interruptions as he did those in the 
Legislative and Constituent Assem- 
bly, with exquisite good temper: but 
like most firstrate debaters, the tem- 
porary check but served to give him 
renewed vigour. In 1843, in conse- 
quence of the delicate health of 
Madame Montalembert (a daughter 
of the house of Merode) the young 
orator was obliged to retire to 
Madeira, where he occupied himself 
in writing a history of St. Bernard ; 
but in the session of 1844, he re- 
turned to Paris to bear a part in the 
discussion on the law sur Ul’ instruc- 
tion sécondaire. His speeches 
during that session placed him at 
the head of the Roman Catholic 
party. Hewas looked up to as the 
ablest defender and guide of the 
riesthood and prelacy. Three men 
in the chamber had more weight 
andexperience as statesmen and poli- 
ticians, namely, Pasquier, Molé, and 
de Broglie, and three others, De 
Barante, Villemain, and Cousin, hada 
more European fame as /ittérateurs ; 
but there was not, in the whole as- 
sembly, one who had the varied and 
vigorous power and expression, and 
the debating talents of the young 
orator. His fame as a debater was 
so completely made in 1844, that he 
had but to speak, and it was admitted 
that his harangue was perfect. The 
discourse which he delivered on the 
21st January, 1847, produced an 
electrical effect from the Pas de 
Calais to the verge of Roussillon and 
Provence, from Normandy and 
Finisterre to the extremities of 
Lorraine and Alsace. It is said by 
those who heard the speech delivered 
in the following session of 1848, on 
the affairs of Switzerland, that it 
surpassed the oration on Cracow. 
Be this as it may, certain it is that 
after the delivery of this discourse 
one of the sons of Louis Philippe em- 
braced the speaker after the French 
fashion before the assembled cham- 
ber, avec effusion, and that some of 
the oldest among the das¢ politicians 
forgot themselves in a moment of 
enthusiasm, and applauded a speech 
against which they voted. 
We are no admirers of the gene- 
ral tone of this discourse. It wes 
too unmitigated a plea for the Parti 
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Prétre and the Jesuits, but withal 
M. de Montalembert made large re- 
serves for general liberty. 

It may be supposed that the ora- 
torical powers of the speaker expired 
with that chamber, of which he had 
been for thirteen years the glory 
and the pride. It was not so. In- 
stead of retiring from the struggle, 
and sulkily and morosely shutting 
himself up in his country seat, Mon- 
talembert wisely presented himself 
before the electors of Doubs,and was 
returned. He spoke for the first time 
in the National Assembly on the 
22nd June, 1848, on the question of 
the State taking possession of the 
railroads. His views were just, 
high-minded, and conveyed in dig- 
nified and courageous language. 
During the course of 1848 and 40, 
he delivered himself on his old 
theme, La liberté de l' enseignement, 
and also upon the immovability of 
the judges, with great eloquence and 
a high order of statesmanship. 
Again, in discussing the law on 
the press of the 21st July, 
1849, he completely eclipsed the 
veteran editor, M. Thiers. His 
speech on the affairs of Rome on 
the roth October of the same year, 
though savouring largely of his 
peculiar opinions as to the Romish 
Church, was distinguished by manly 
sentiments of public liberty. On 
this occasion he mournfully re- 
marked that the net product of 
anarchy was not ae the de- 
throning of certain kings, but the 
dethronement of Liberty herself. 
Les rois (he mournfully and truly 
exclaimed) sont remontcs sur leurs 
trénes, la liberté n'est pas remontce 
sur le sien. 

In the National Assembly, Mon- 
talembert was not less distinguished 
than in the Constituent. On the 
22nd and 23rd May, 1850, he spoke 
on Electoral Reform with that un- 
mistakeable clearness, precision, and 
a which so greatly characterize 
im. In lucidness, transparency of 


style, and simplicity and clearness 
of arrangement—in the power of 
briefly and clearly stating a ques- 
tion, he is fully the — of our 


Lyndhurst, or Roebuck, or what 
Lord Derby was in his best days 
in the House of Commons. But 
he has none of the rashness or in- 
discretion of the Hotspur of de- 
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bate. In dialectical skill he equals 
Dr. Phillpotts or Mr. Gladstone, 
but his logic is undefiled by quib- 
bling; and there is about him 
no cloudiness or metaphysical sub- 
tlety, though he is perfect master of 
the scholastic logic, and as well 
read, though not so practised, in the 
casuists as Henry of Exeter. In 
the power of producing effect he 
fully equals the Henry Brougham 
of five-and-thirty years ago, and far 
surpasses every man in France, with 
one single exception—Berryer—the 
most eloquent and naturally gifted 
of living speakers. 

The manner of the man is more 
English than French. His dress 
and demeanour are those of a well- 
bred English gentleman. He uses 
but little action or gesture, and there 
is arepose of manner indicating a 
consciousness of real power. His 
voice has the clearness and silvery 
tone of Lyndhurst and Derby, and 
in some of its notes reminds one of 
the bell-like tones of the late Sir F. 
Burdett. 

As a writer and a littérateur, 
Montalembert has been for twenty 
years before the public. He pub- 
lished in 1836 his Life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary ;* he translated the 
Polish Pilgrims of Mickiewicz; he 
has written much in the Avenir and 
the Corréspondant ; and in 1852 he 
published a tract of considerable 
ability, entitled Des Intéréts Ca- 
tholiques au XIX* siécle. It is 
well known to the friends of this 
distinguished and brilliant person 
that he has been for years engaged 
on a history of St. Bernard, a work 
which his public duties have pre- 
vented him from finishing. Two of 
the volumes, containing an historical 
development of the religious orders 
in the middle ages, have been for 
some time printed, though not pub- 
lished. 

It needed not, however, the pub- 
lication of any work to induce the 
French Academy to admit M. de 
Montalembert within its bosom, for 
of all living men he is the very one 
who speaks the French language 
with the greatest pureness and pro- 





origin from St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 


* The family of De Merode, into which M. de Montalembert married, derives its 
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priety. There wanted but a sing 

additional oratorical triumph to M. 
Montalembert. He distinguished 
himself as a maitre de la parole 
under the Monarchy and under the 
Republic; and the speech which he 
delivered in the Corps Legislatif 
on the 22nd June, 1852, on the 
Budget, was worthy of his very 
best. efforts in the older and better 
time of representative govern- 
ment.t 

Such is the man who has recently 
come before the world in a work, 
De V Avenir Politique de lV Angle- 
terre. That from talents, acquire- 
ments, and intimate knowledge of 
our language, literature, history, 
and social and political institutions, 
he is thoroughly competent to write 
such a work, no man of candid mind 
or competent ability can for a 
moment doubt. Not merely does 
M. Montalembert, an Englishman 
by the accident of birth, and par- 
tially so by education, speak our 
language perfectly, but he writes it 
with an ease, a fluency, and a cor- 
rectness, oftener sought than found 
in natives who have never left this 
narrow island. As though, however, 
this knowledge was not sufficient to 
entitle him to speak on the theme 
on which he treats, it is known to 
most well-informed persons that he 
spent portions of the last two 
sessions in ingland, and was a con- 
stant attendant at the debates of 
both Houses of Parliament. He also 
recently made the tour of our manu- 
facturing and agricultural districts, 
and sedulously attended all public 
meetings of whatsoever nature or 
kind. 

Of our courts of law, sessions, and 
county courts, as well as of our 
poor-laws and parochial system, he 
made a laborious and conscientious 
study, making copious notes, and 
verifying them by public documents. 
Could there be any more fitting or 
conscientious preparations for the 
task which he = imposed on him- 
self? So much in regard to per- 
sonal qualifications. 

In other respects, M. Montalem- 
bert is peculiarly qualified for his 


+ The conduct of M. de Montalembert.in December, 1851, and up to June, 
4852, needs an explanation, which perhaps he can give. 
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task. He is well acquainted with 
the history of the literature and the 
public men of Europe, and is also 
aware of the envy and the dread, 
not unmixed with admiration, with 
which our country is regarded. He 
is aware that there prevails at this 
moment a general opinion unfavour- 
able to the security and duration of 
our representative institutions: and 
is not he who knows our system 
well, and who has studied it deeply, 
entitled to say to the servile par- 
tisans of despotism and the zealots 
of democracy that the decline and 
fall of England are not to be speedily 
ee ta Is he not entitled to 
say that the increasing strength, 
the unabused liberty, the unrivalled 
prosperity of England, shield her— 
to use his own forcible language— 
‘from the savage equality of Social- 
ism on the one hand, and on the 
other from that clumsy despotism 
which has no other expedient for 
preserving a people from anarchy 
and terror than the depriving them 
of their liberties and their rights.’ 
Is he not entitled to say that the 
country which stands alone as an 
example of rational liberty—that a 
pecple who believe at once in tradi- 
tion and progress—who maintain 
royalty while they practise liberty, 
and escape from revolution without 
submitting to despotism—will be 
able to overcome dangers that may 
threaten her from any quarter, and 
to emerge triumphantly vital? He 
knows our country too well to be- 
lieve that she is on the eve of perish- 
ing—too well to believe that she 
prefers democracy to liberty, or 
equality in servitude to the strength 
she derives from the traditions of 
her government. M. de Monta- 
lembert has, to use his own words, 
explored, sounded, and penetrated 
England; and after a careful exami- 
nation he comes to the conclusion 
that nothing indicates the rapid de- 
cline, and early mortality, that the 
continental enemies of England 
prognosticate. 

Many there were within the con- 
fines of this little island—and still 
more, without those confines—who 
saw a symptom of the ruin of Eng- 
land in the disorganization of her 
military service in the Crimea. But 
it is the just and sensible opinion of 


M. de Montalembert that England 
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made too much noise about her own 
disasters, and that the statesmen 
implicated submitted far too quietly 
to the reproaches with which the 
were loaded by one public journal. 
The real responsibility, as M. de 
Montalembert observes, must be 
charged on unforeseen and unfore- 
seeable events, and the miscalcula- 
tionof the innumerable combinations 
of time, sickness, distance, and the 
elements. England had not, as 
France in Algeria, an incomparable 
military school of, he says, twenty 
(he might have said twenty-five) 
years’ standing, where considerable 
generals were made, and an army 
practised in all the most laborious 
exercises of war, exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the most changeful of 
climates. 

England, also, undoubtedly had 
not the admirable civil administra- 
tion which has been created in 
France since 1835, and which was 
the legacy of the much belied con- 
stitutional monarchy. In_ the 
ministry of war in France, with 
its general directors, chiefs of di- 
vision, chiefs and sub-chiefs of 
bureaux, subordinate employés 
comprising the administrative ser- 
vice, the victualling service, with 
their directors, accountants, clerks, 
messengers, &c., there are at least 
three thousand persons working 
at the absolute will and bidding 
of one man. The expense is im- 
mense, and such as would be 
earped and cavilled at in the Eng- 
lish Parliament: but there is cer- 
tainly celerity and unity of action. 
No country in the world owes so 
much to its military schools as 
France. There are at least a dozen 
of these in being, and it is no dis- 
paragement to dur executive to say 
that the French system of military 
education is far better than ours. 
Military skill and science are, in 
truth, more regarded and appre- 
ciated in France than in England. 
The French are essentially a mili- 
tary people, and the great body of 
the nation, we fear, prefer military 
glory to civil, political, and reli- 
gious freedom. 

France, too, at the conclusion of 
a war, places her army on a basis 
on which she can increase it at will ; 
whereas we, in a time of peace, 
have reduced our troops to the 
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lowest possible footing. But with 
all our errors and omissions, the 
country of Cromwell, Blake, Marl- 
borough, and Wellington, cannot 
be said to want great captains, and 
the English soldiers who, without a 

eneral, succeeded in winning Alma, 

nkermann, and Balaklava, must be 
considered capable of achieving any- 
thing. The English at all times, 
and the French when they had a 
free press, indulged in what M. de 
Montalembert calls grumbling and 
selfslander. But never did the Eng- 
lish army find a more mischievous 
and ignorant censor than from 1854 
to 1856. Had ‘Our own Corre- 
spondent’ been permitted to indulge 
his self-complacent, reckless, and 
too often ignorant criticisms in the 
French camp, it might then have 
appeared that our neighbours and 
allies have faults to correct as well 
as ourselves. 

In France, as M. de Montalem- 
bert truly remarks, victories are 
exaggerated and defeats are con- 
cealed, or palliated ; while in Eng- 
land, the most indubitable success 
finds too often carping censors. 
Assuredly, however, as this able 
man remarks, the war which is now 
in progress to a conclusion, will have 
the effect of introducing important 
modifications into our military 
system—a system which must be 
improved both in administration 
and practice. 

The prophecies as to England’s 
ruin M. de Montalembert holds to 
be perfectly ridiculous. He main- 
tains that England will be able to 
stand erect in the midst of a general 
European commotion, because she 

ossesses, more than any othernation 
in the world, the essential conditions 
of social, moral, and material life. 
That England will remain as she 
now is, M. de Montalembert does 
not pretend tothink. She willlive, 
as he aptly says, in a state of gradual 
transformation, mixing up with an 
instinctive art and a marvellous 
Sagacity, traditionary experience 
and prudence with the active spirit 
of advance. 

M. de Montalembert holds that 
there are two democracies on the 
stage of the world. One which re- 
cognises the laws of equity and has 
confidence in the power of truth and 
justice. This democracy, he says, 
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whatever form it takes, whether 
constitutional monarchy or moderate 
republicanism (and this admission is 
much from such a writer) has already 
for its suecess the wishes and the 
help of well-thinking men. He 
distinguishes such a democracy from 
the jealous, rancorous, furious de- 
mocracy which loves to destroy all 
superiorities, and whichis ‘the enem 
of all that is lasting and solid.’ Sue 
a vicious democracy renders the 
life of nations a perpetual storm, and 
it drives them, says the champion of 
the Romish Church to look for 
refuge in the first harbour, and to 
on themselves up as slaves or 

ostages to him who can save them. 
This latter democracy, he exclaims, 
is not a liberal, but an exclusive de- 
mocracy, which must inevitably lead 
to that exclusive power which con- 
stitutes despotism, and it consoles 
itself for its disappointments and 
miscaleulations by hooking itself on 
to the triumphs of: force, and in work- 
ing them up to its own profit. 

Such an exclusive democracy and 
such an absolute monarchy, he elo- 
quently asserts, exhibit an equal 
enmity against all independence, 
against all that stands by its own 
strength or lives by its own spirit. 
Both such perversions of Govern- 
ment substitute mechanical restric- 
tions for moral and _ traditional 
guarantees—both ostracise capacity, 
courage, and honesty. Men worthy 
to govern are repudiated by both, 
for both set up as a standard the 
ascendency of numbers, and the 
right of the strongest. 

The interests of true liberty, as 
he satisfactorily deduces, differ from 
the results of revolution. ‘Don’t 
you see,’ said Napoleon to Thibau- 
deau, in 1802, ‘ that it is the enemies 
of revolution who plead most warmly 
in favour of political liberty.’ Revo- 
lution, as every careful student of 
history is aware, when more than 
half spent, almost always concen- 
trates itself in the despotic power 
of one. Some bold, bad, unscrupu- 
lous, crafty man then builds on the 
faults, follies, and crimes of revo- 
lutionists. 

While M. de Montalembert fairly 
acknowledges that the progress of 
democracy is the leading fact. and 
problem of our age, he states that 
the problem has been nowhere 
002 
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solved but in England; and his 
contention is, that the effort of real 
statesmen should be now to restrain 
and guide democracy, without de- 
basing it—to regulate and reconcile 
it with a liberal monarchy or a 
conservative republic. 

M. de Montalembert considers it 
an vnhappy, if not an ominous fact, 
that English literature now begins 
to applaud power obtained by vio- 
lence, and seems to envy nations 
who have sacrificed their public 
rights, their history, and their 
honour to brute force incarnated in 
individual men. 

Nor is the expression of his regret 
less open that afew English journals 
extol the blessings of a despotism, 
as just and intelligent. But notwith- 
standing the tendency to hero wor- 
ship, real and sham—notwithstand- 
ing the revolutionary spirit, the 
revolutionary school, the dearth of 
great men in England, and the back- 
sliding of a commercial press, which 
sustains every naaeniel cause, how- 


ever short that success may be in 
the 
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long life of nations, M. de 
that 
England, in opening the doors to 
democracy, will set limits to its ad- 
vance, and only adopt all that is 
wise and necessary, rejecting every- 
thing compromising to political 
liberty or personal independence. 

With an intimate knowledge of 
our country, rarely attained by men 
living in a foreign land, M. de Mon- 
talembert sees and admits that our 
old aristocracy, represented by its 
younger scions, knows not only 
when to concede but when to take 
the lead in the most fruitful mea- 
sures. M.de Montalembert, how- 
ever, makes a slight mistake, while 
speaking of our aristocracy, in 
stating that the origin of Fox was 
more aristocratic than that of Pitt. 
The fact is, that the origin of both 
was far from aristocratic. The Fox 
family sprang from Stephen Fox, 
who was in the service of the Earl 
of Northumberland, and who was 
born in 1627. The founder of the 
Pitt family was Thomas Pitt, who, 
born at Blandford in 1653, subse- 
quently, as Governor of Madras, 
realized a large fortune. 

M. de Montalembert is also in 
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grievous error in supposing that 
the birth of Walpole was as obscure 
as that of Peel, and that he would 
not have belonged to what is called 
the noblesse on the Continent. Wal- 
pole was, to say the least, of fully 
as ancient family as Montalembert 
himself. Sir Robert Walpole was 
the eighteenth male of his family 
in lineal descent from Reginald de 
Walpole, who came to England in 
the time of William the Conqueror. 
Sir Henry Walpole was knight of 
the shire in 9 Edward II., 1316. 
The family took the surname from 
the town of Walpole, in Norfolk, 
on the borders of Lincolnshire, 
where they had a residence, till 
one of them exchanged the family 
seat for Houghton, in the same 
county.* These, however, are but 
venial errors, and they are condoned 
by the general admission that the 
English peerage opens its ranks and 
attracts all the great notabilities of 
the nation, in law, in arms, in diplo- 
macy, in finance, without any regard 
as to their origin, at the same time 
that it sends back into the mass of 
the people a'l its collateral branches, 
which, beginning at the younger 
grandchildren of peers, fall into the 
general course of society, without 
titles or any distinctive marks of 
their noble origin. 

Thus there is a permanent rota- 
tion between the people and the 
peerage, which remains with us a 
political body at once patrician and 
popes. Not only are the younger 
yranches of the peerage permanently 
fused with the rest of the nation, but 
the English nobility, as the learned 
Academician remarks, reckon not 
equality of birth as an indispensable 
or even a primary condition of their 
matrimonial alliances. 

We conceive M.de Montalembert 
to be mistaken when he states this 
liberality has been frequently prac- 
tised on the Continent, more espe- 
cially in France under the old 
régime. On the contrary, under 
the old régime the male infants of a 
mésalliance were excluded from the 
Order of Malta, and the duchess 
who married a simple Chevalier 
perdait ses entrées au Louvre. It 
is true the example of the Conné- 
table Lesdiquidres may be cited, 
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who married beneath him; but 
such examples were of the rarest, 
and the alliance of the noblesse 
Wépée with the noblesse de robe 
always excited a murmur among 
the courtiers. Not above fifty-six 
years ago, the head of a house com 
ing the title of count, with which 
family M.de Montalembert is in- 
timately acquainted, married the 
daughter of an apothecary, and the 
circumstance was deemed so deroga- 
tory that it has never been forgiven 
or forgotten by any of the éres bien 
pensants of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. 

M. de Montalembert is also 
slightly mistaken when he says 
mésalliance and parvenu have no 
equivalents in English, as the words 
may be rendered by ‘ inferior mar- 
riage,’ and ‘ upstart.’ - 

M. de Montalembert has signi- 
ficantly noticed that the English 
aristocracy were among the first to 
shed their blood on the fields of 
Inkermann and Balaklava; and he 
further observes that, in the persons 
of the youngest and the most emi- 
nent of its members, the English 
aristocracy enters with an intelligent 
solicitude into all the new questions 
of the times. They are anxious for 
the material and moral improvement 
of the labouring classes, he tells us, 
and are pre-occupied with the suffer- 
ing of the indigent: and he points 
to such men as Lords Grey, Car- 
lisle, Shaftesbury, Stanley, as fore- 
most in these good works. 

People occasionally talk of the 
oligarchy of England, but our au- 
thor observes that the true question 
is, whether the governing oligarchy 
is stupid or intelligent, oppressive 
or liberal, or whether it is accessible 
to the legitimate exertions of capa- 
city. He maintains that it is so, 
and cites as an instance Mr. Layard, 
who refutes his own theory by his 
own example. M.de Montalembert 
might also refer to the case of Mr. 
Baines, who by his own unaided 
efforts obtained a seat in the Cabinet; 
and, more extraordinary still, to the 
case of Mr. James Wilson, the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury (the son 
of a Quaker hosier), who, being a 
few years ago a tenth-rate hatter, 
with very scanty education, and 
wholly without literary training or 
accomplishment, contrived, from his 
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supposed knowledge of finance, cur- 
rency, commerce, manufactures, and 
statistics, to win his way to the posi- 
tion of a City article writer in the 
Morning Chronicle, and from thence 
to a seat in the House of Commons, 
and the situation of a Treasury Se- 
cretary. 

On Administrative Reform, M. de 
Montalembert does not fail to give 
us his opinion. He does not think 
it will have either the good or the 
bad effects expected from it, but 
that it is a symptom of a dangerous 
tendency in the public mind. It is 
likely to produce a people of place- 
hunters, and this, as the writer ob- 
serves, is the lowest of people. Any 
man who has been in Spain knows 
that there is nothing so pestilent as 
a swarm of pretendientes. 

It may be urged that the recent 
institution of examinations will im- 
prove matters: but examinations, 
says one who speaks with full au- 
thority, will not be found in Eng- 
land, any more than it has been 
found in France, a barrier against 
incapacity, favouritism, and that 
mediocrity of heart and mind which 
is the scourge of the modern world. 

M. de Montalembert knows that 
the English aristocracy does not 
consist in the four or five hundred 
families having the title of ‘ lord.’ 
So well aware indeed is he of the 
contrary, that he asserts, if the 
House of Lords were to be again 
suppressed as it was under Crom- 
well, the essence of the Constitution 
would remain the same, and above 
all, maintain its aristocratic cha- 
racter. 

It is quite true, as stated in this 
volume, that men of the highest 
rank, and often of the oldest family, 
take the lead in popular movements ; 
but we do not know that M. de 
Montalembert is correct in saying 
that the family of Sir W. Moles- 
worth is one of the oldest in Corn- 
wall, that he descends from one of 
the companions of Edward I. in 
Palestine, and that three successive 
generations of his ancestors have 
refused the Peerage. The creation 
of the Baronetage was in 1689, and 
the late Baronet was the eighth 
successor, the first Baronet having 
been Governor of Jamaica in the 
time of Charles II. We have always 
understood, and still believe, that 
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the Pencarron family was a junior 
branch of the family of Robert 
Molesworth, the Irish politician and 
political writer created a Viscount 
in 1716. 

Be the Molesworths vieux comme 
les rochers de Provence, or the re- 
verse, it is a fact that the strength 
of the English aristocracy abides in 
many thousands of families of landed 
a who, in virtue of their 

road acres, are the magistrates 
and the administrators of the coun- 
try ; and it is perfectly true, as the 
French statesman remarks, that the 
English country gentlemen exhibit, 
in their position, their habits, and 
their vigorous and useful existence, 
the most influential aristocracy that 
Europe possesses. Every man who 
makes his fortune in England, as- 
pires to be, and can become, a landed 
proprietor, and in so being is de 
facto a member of an order, the 
corporation of gentry, which guides, 

overns, and represents the country. 

. de Montalembert truly states 
that the English aristocracy has es- 
caped political prostration and royal 
despotism by the honest and cou- 
rageous exercise of Parliamentary 
government. 

He is in error, however, when he 
states that ever since the insurrec- 
tion of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, 
there has been no trace of any rising 
of the lower class against the higher. 
In the reign of Edward VI. there 
was a rising in several counties, with 
the usual complaints against in- 
closures and oppressions of the gen- 
try, to which some cunning Roman- 
Catholic priests endeavoured to give 
a direction towards religion: but the 
vicar of St. Thomas, one of the 
principal incendiaries, as Hume 
tells us, was hanged on the top of his 
own steeple, arrayed in his Popish 
weeds, with his beads at his girdle. 
It were more correct to say that the 
14th and 43rd of Elizabeth, engraft- 
ing some of the best principles of 
the Christian religion intothestatute, 
afforded to the lower classes no pre- 
text, after the passing of these acts, 
for risings against the higher. 

M. de Montalembert attributes 
the ascendency of the English aris- 
tocracy over the rural populations, 
and the solid basis on which it rests, 
to the law of primogeniture, which 
he fully and accurately explains, re- 
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marking that the power given by 
modern legislation to the usufrue- 
tuary, and, when of age, to the re- 
mainder man, to cut off the entail, 
has in no degree impaired the crea- 
tion of patrimonies. He clearly 
enough shows that the system of 
entails works happily and harmoni- 
ously ; and that the founders of new 
families, in adopting the feudal prac- 
tice, apply it to the exigencies of 
modern society. He holds that the 
stability of landed property, guaran- 
teed by the right of bequeathing 
and entailing, is the palladium of 
English society, ‘the double bulwark 
which has defended it against the 
usurpation of the monarch and the 
irruption of demagogues.’ 

M. de Montalembert’s description 
of the general character of the Eng- 
lish country gentleman, is admirable 
for its truth. He speaks of his 
‘ quiet pride—of that independence, 
respectful to others, and satisfied 
in itself,—that attitude neither rude 
nor servile, of all of which he is a 
pattern.’ He remarks that the happy 
dispositions of private and rural life 
reflect themselves in political life, 
and have inspired the gentry of 

“england with a strong feeling of 
public duty and of personal dignity. 

In his chapter on Parliamentary 
Reform, M. de Montalembert 
shrewdly remarks that any new re- 
form which may be attempted as 
soon as peace shall be made, will 
not essentially alter the present 
state of things in England. 

There is an admirable chapter on 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
in which we are treated with a dis- 
quisition on the history and archi- 
tecture of those palaces. The archi- 
tecture draws out the religious fer- 
vour of the ardent Romanist. 

The name of Thomas & Becket (he 
says, with enthusiasm) figures there, with 
those of somany bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, who like him have occupied 
that illustrious position. The force of 
tradition, history, and true patriotism, 
has everywhere overcome the sectarian 
or party spirit. In no place has Protes- 
tantism impressed its seal on this monu- 
ment. Everywhere the forms and 
memorials of Catholic art triumph, and 
one might reproach to the prodigious 
talent of the Catholic Pugin, too much 
affectation of an ecclesiastical character, 
and for a legislative building too much 
the appearance of a cathedral. 
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The remarks we find in the volume 
on the speakers in Parliament are 
eminently just. 


The vox et preterea nihil (he says) 
has here no chance of success. A man 
who is but a fine speaker is soon put in 
his proper place, and that place is a very 
low one. ‘The man of business, who per- 
haps hesitates, stammers, or mumbles, 
is always preferred to him. 


Again, M. de Montalembert 
says :— 

We have seen the Ministerial party, 
and what is stranger still the Opposition, 
led by men who were very far from 
being eloquent. Neither Lord Castle- 
reagh nor Lord George Bentinck were 
what can be called orators. Sir 
Robert Peel was not much of one—the 
Duke of Wellington was not at all,and I 
do not think Lord Palmerston has been 
so more than once in his life. Their 
true orators often rise to eloquence with- 
out aiming at it. When some one en- 
dued with this talent appears, all Eng- 
land feels and recognises the power of 
human speech—the supreme type of 
beauty, the irresistible weapon of truth. 

There is no chapter in the book 
more interesting or more admirably 
expressed, than that on the Schools 
and Universities of England. M.de 
Montalemberttreats us to an account 
of Eton, Harrow, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. There is a marvellous fresh- 
ness inhisdescription of Eton, its free 
system contrasting as it does with 
the restrictive and formalist system 
of France. Eton College is thus 
described :— 

In the mass of these children, life, 
health, and intelligence overflow with a 
sort of expansive and respectful serenity 
which is not met with among the pupils of 
our scholastic barracks. What a differ- 
ence between such a residence and the 
houses in which we were doomed to pass 
our educational days—gloomy prisons, 
blocked up between two stréets of Paris, 
surrounded on all sides by the roofs and 
chimney-pots of the neighbouring houses. 
But to form a just opinion of the 
vitality of the superior classes in Eng- 
land, we must see these boys during 
their play-hours, under the shade of 
their great trees; we shall then under- 
stand the saying of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, when he returned in the decline of 
his days to this beautiful spot, where he 
had been brought up—recollecting the 
plays of his youth, and finding the same 
precocious vigour in the descendants of 
his old playmates and friends, he ex- 
claimed aloud —‘ It is here that the battle 
of Waterloo was won !’ 
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In France, the Lycées are ‘scho- 
lastic barracks, gloomy prisons, pri- 
sons blocked up between two streets;’ 
in England the great public schools 
are in the midst of fields and trees, 
in the free and wholesome atmo- 
sphere of the country. 

M. de Montalembert is as accu- 
rate in his description of University 
as of public school life. Oxford end 
Cambridge are in his opinion the 
real wonder of England. It is 
through them that the clergy, the 
heirs to the peerage and the greater 
oroperties, the lawyers, men of 
cen, politicians, pass. Here it is, 
he exclaims, ‘that the futurity of 
England steeps and revivifies herself 
in the waters of the past. Nowhere 
else in the world is the middle age 
still alive and flourishing as it is at 
Oxford and Cambridge. What 
chiefly charms M. de Montalembert, 
however, is, that the foundations 
have preserved the indelible stamp 
of their origin; at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are preserved the efligies of 
the twosovereigns whose Catholicism 
has rendered them the most un- 
popular of all British rulers. At 
Cambridge is the statue of Queen 
Mary, so odious to the English peo- 
ple: at Oxford is the statue of 
James II., who paid with his crown 
the hazardous honour of having 
tried to imitate Louis XIV. in im- 
posing absolute power and Catholi- 
cism on his kingdom. The celebri- 
ties belonging to the Universities are 
also the objects of the lighest 
homage. Where, the French states- 
man asks, could we more reyes 4 
expect to find this respect for intel- 
lectual ancestry, than in a corpora- 
tion that, like Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has the honour of reckoning 
Bacon, Milton, Newton, and Byron 
among its celebrities? The French 
have lost, remarks M. de Montalem- 
bert, what the English have been so 
carefulto preserve. The word Uni- 
versity, he pointedly remarks, was 
applied only to independent corpo- 
rations, and never to a system of 
national and public education, which 
did not exist till Napoleon, comin 
after the revolutionary deluge, coul 
imagine no better expedient than 
the replacing the eighteen French 
Universities, and the innumerable 
free-schools formerly distributed 
over the face of France, by that sys- 
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tem of educational barracks which 
still exists. In closing his remarks 
on Universities, M. de Montalem- 
bert observes, ‘they have been in- 
stituted,’ to use a fine expression of 
Dr. Pusey, ‘to make men and not 
books, and all impartial observers 
must admit that they have admira- 
bly fulfilled their mission.’ 

In his chapter on Catholicism in 
England, M. de Montalembert, as 
may be expected, pays a high tribute 
to those who have resigned the 
happiness of such an enchanting 
residence, and broken the strongest 
ties, to ‘re-enter’ what the champion 
of the Ultramontane Church calls 
‘the unity of Catholicism.’ He 
alludes by name to Manning, New- 
man, Faber, and Wilberforce, whom 
he calls first for their virtue, their 
talent, their science, and their elo- 
quence. After having perorated 
through a full page on the delights 
of the Roman Catholic worship, 
M. de Montalembert reverts ‘ to the 
modest, dark, and low sanctuary,’ 
the Roman Catholic chapel, which 
at Cambridge at least has, he says, 
received in its poverty from the 
hand of Pugin a look of the archi- 
tectural renaissance. There may 
be seen, he exclaims, ‘one or two 
students, fearful and curious, who 
come to see and not to pray, some 
artisans, Irish labourers, ragged 
missionaries of the old religion.’ 
There the spectator will feel ‘the 
contagion of an unusual fervour;’ 
there he will taste in all its fulness 
‘the delight of belonging to that 
Church which survives them all, 
and—(in this M. de Montalembert 
is labouring under a pious delusion) 
—that Church which gets younger 
and stronger.’ ‘It is at such mo- 
ments,’ says our author, in a species 
of ecstatic trance very uncommon 
with French statesmen, ‘that every 
Catholic bitterly laments that the 
impenetrable will of God should 
have permitted such a country to 
be severed from the Catholic unity.’ 

There is much of doubtless very 
sincere religious enthusiasm in this 
volume, not merely pardonable, but 
meritorious in a believing and de- 
vout Roman Catholic. As a sample 
of this spirit, we would merely 
make the following extract :— 

What would not the English, if they 
had remained true to the old faith, have 
done for it with their indefatigable ac- 
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tivity, their indomitable energy, the pro- 
pagandizing influence of their commerce, 
their fleet, the munificence of their con- 
tributions, now so profusely given to 
error! What strength—what help, 
the Roman Church would have found 
there! what an abundant harvest in the 
race who gave to ecclesiastical liberty 
St. Anselm, St. Thomas, St. Edmund, 
the most valiant champions that the 
Church ever had—that race which now 
dedicates so many treasures of money 
and perseverance to the propagation of 
an erroneous and impotent Christianity ! 
Having read and re-read this 
again and again, we ask ourselves 
whether a man of M. de Monta- 
lembert’s talents, learning, and 
power of mind can be really serious, 
whether he really can believe that 
the effects of the religious and moral 
impulse communicated by the Re- 
formation, in regard to the study of 
religion and the Scriptures, in re- 
gard to liberty of thought and 
action, in regard to philosophy and 
the moral and political sciences, in 
regard to the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, in regard to belles 
lettres, the progress of knowledge, 
and the happiness, and welfare, and 
liberty of the human race—has been 
otherwise than fruitful of the 
greatest blessings to the whole earth. 
England, in being wholly severed 
from Rome at the period of the 
Reformation, was delivered from 
the external constraint sought to be 
imposed on her by a hierarchical 
despotism. We say sought to be 
imposed, for England, in what M. 
de Montalembert would call her 
palmiest Roman Catholic days, was 
never the submissive daughter, still 
less the slave, of the Romish 
Church. She was Catholic in the 
best acceptation of the word, but 
never Papist in the days of Edward 
the Confessor, Henry I1I., Edward 
I., Edward II., Edward IIL., 
Richard I1., Henry IV., Henry V., 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard 
ILL.,and Henry VII., as M. de Mon- 
talembert may see by referring to 
the fifth part of Sir E. Coke’s Re- 
ports de Jure Regis Ecclesiastico, 
commonly called Caudrey’s Case. 
England was devoutly Catholic 
and Christian, hut not Papist, when 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
the Statutes of Provisors and Pre- 
munire were passed under our 
Henrys, Edwards, and Richards. 
From the earliest period of Eng- 
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land’s history as a nation, she re- 
sisted a foreign domination, let it 
come from what source it might. 
Wickliff had lifted up his voice long 
before the Reformation, but even 
before his time the people were not 
in tutelage. The spirit of investi- 
gation inspired by the Reformation 
is more truly sketched by D’Alem- 
bert than by M.de ~ tin ne al 


The new doctrines of the Reformers 
(says he), defended on one side and at- 
tacked on the other with that ardour 
which the cause of God, well or ill un- 
derstood, is alone able to inspire, equally 
obliged their defenders and their op- 
ponents to acquire instruction. Emula- 
tion, animated by this powerful motive, 
rapidly increased all kinds of knowledge ; 
and light, raised from amidst errors and 
dissensions, was cast upon all objects, 
even such as appeared most foreign to 
these disputes. 


The Church of Rome says, Submit 
to our authority. The Anglo- 
Catholic Church says, Examine, and 
believe not blindly ; or, in the words 
of the Apostle, ‘Examine all things: 
hold fast that which is good.’ 

It is unfortunate for M. de Mon- 


talembert’s theories and specula- 
tions, that the greatest progress and 
the greatest glories of England have 
been achieved since England repu- 
diated Rome, clinging to the simple 


purity of the Catholic faith. Since 
then, the mental energy and activity 
of her people have conquered the 
largest amount of civil, political, and 
religious liberty, the largest amount 
of material prosperity and real 
glory ever given to any nation on 
the face of the earth. 

It is only while speaking on the 
subject of religion, that M.de Mon- 
talembert is rhapsodical, or that he 
loses his excellent judgment and 
common sense. He admits, unlike 
the majority of Frenchmen, that our 
government of India is marvellous 
in the benefits it confers; that our 
respect for each other’s opinions is 
most commendable ; that our majo- 
rities do not tyrannize as in France, 
or tar and feather, or resort to Lynch 
law, as in the United States: that 
our love of fair play is noble, and our 
sentiment of public honour perfect. 
He admits our energy, our philan- 
thropy, our charity, our public 
spirit, our perfect publicity, our 
love of liberty and of order, and the 
beauties and benefits of our model 
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Constitution. These all are the 
themes of his wonder and his praise. 
But yet he says that a people ca- 
pable of such virtues and such 
greatness, are not what they might 
be if they remained true to the old 
faith. et M. de Montalembert 
look to countries where the Roman 
Catholic faith prevails: let him 
look to Naples, to Rome, to Aus- 
tria, to Spain, to Portugal, and even 
to France herself, and then acknow- 
ledge whether Englishmen should 
exchange their liberty, their pros- 
perity, their civilization, and their 
faith, to model their country and 
their institutions according to the 
interests and behests of the Ponti- 
fical Power. When England does 
this, she must give up that labour, 
struggle, and independent and spon- 
taneous activity now, even accord- 
ing to him, everywhere visible. 
She must destroy her principle of 
self-action, she must extinguish her 
zeal and enterprise, she must ener- 
vate the existing race of Britons, 
and render them stupid, bewildered, 
and exhausted, the ready prey of a 
temporal before they become the 
willing slaves of a spiritual tyrant. 
Great Britain, however, has nothing 
to fear. Her glory and her virtue 
will assuredly survive the contagion 
of continental servitude, and her 
clergy and her people, clinging to 
Divine truth, will continue to adhere 
to the Catholic and Christian Church 
of England, and, prompted by faith, 
reason, and instinct, will not adopt 
the worship of the Church of Rome. 

Such is a brief analysis of a work, 
a translation of which, purporting 
to. be authorized, was published by 
Mr. Murray, about the ending of 
March or the beginning of April. 
Scarcely had it appeared, when Mr. 
Abraham Hayward, of the Temple, 
forwarded to The Times a letter 
from the author of the original 
work, in which M. de Montalem- 
bert stated he could not acknow- 
ledge the translation ‘ as a true and 
faithful reproduction of his essay ;’ 
that there was ‘hardly a page in 
which the meaning was not 
weakened by useless expletives, or 
altered by unaccountable suppres- 
sions, or misrepresented by down- 
right errors.’ Zhe Times of April 
grd contained a letter signed H. B., 
dated April 2nd, without an address 
or local habitation, and with only 
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the initials we have printed, in which 
(whoever he or she may be) H. B. 
writes :— 


I shall be sorry if I find that I have 
mistranslated any portion of the work. 
I may have done so, for certainly I 
found some passages obscure and entor- 
tillés ; but I can honestly say that I en- 
deavoured to accomplish my task with 
the most conscientious impartiality, and 
that if there be any errors they are not, 
as Messrs. Hayward and Montalembert 
seem to insinuate, intentional. My 
translation was afterwards overlooked 
by another and more experienced eye, 
who corrected a few phrases, but made 
no change that I am sensible of in the 
meaning; but if Mr. Hayward will 
take the trouble to communicate to Mr. 
Murray what he or M. de Montalembert 
conceive to be erroneous in my version, 
I shall endeavour to satisfy them ; but 
tili then I must persist in maintaining, 
not the ability, but the general correctness, 
and, above all, the good faith of my 
translation. 


To this letter Mr. Hayward re- 
plied, specifying instances of errors 
and misrepresentations. Mr. Cro- 
ker rejoined, Mr. Hayward sur- 
rejoined, and Mr. Croker’s final 


reply appeared in The Times of 
Aged sth 

Wewould commence by observing 
that translators very seldom sa- 
tisfy the authors whose works they 


have rendered. In the case of 
modern languages, it rarely happens 
that the original author is thoroughl 
master of the language into which 
his production is rendered, and 
when this is the case, he is incom- 
petent to pronounce on the version 
of his own work. In the instance 
of M. de Montalembert, it is quite 
otherwise, for that gentleman is as 
perfect a master of the English as 
of the French language, writing 
nearly as well in the one as in the 
other, and therefore, perfectly com- 
etent to pronounce an opinion. 
Yor is he, be it observed, a mere 
author by profession—jealous, ex- 
citable, irritable, and nervously 
anxious about the product of his 
brain, laying an undue stress on 
mere conceits, words, and phrases. 
He is, on the contrary, a statesman, 
an orator, and a politician: a man, 
moreover, of rank, family, and for- 
tune, moving in the world, well ac- 
quainted with literature and the 
principal languages of Europe, him- 
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self a translator from the Polish 
and from the Spanish, and necessa- 
rily, therefore, acquainted with the 
theory and practice of the art of ren- 
dering from one tongue into another. 
M. de Montalembert, as a scholar, is 
well aware that there are beauties 
of one language which cannot be 
transferred to another, and as a 
poetical translator he must have 
felt the difficulty of conveying the 
beauties of the original, where so 
much depends on mere expression. 
The Abbé Dubos says, in speaking 
of poetical translations, that a 
phrase of Virgil is like a picture of 
Raphael’s. 

You cannot, he says, alter the 
outline without interfering with the 
energy and nobleness of the ex- 
pression. Hence the translation of 
poetry is more difficult than that 
of prose; and as Dryden says of 
Virgil, where the original is close, 
no version can reach it in the same 
compass. The efforts of the best 
translators of the ancient poets, then, 
are not seldom rather paraphrases 
than translations; and the poetical 
versions of Dryden himself are ob- 
noxious tothisremark. But Dryden 
was a translator of modern prose, as 
well as of ancient poetry ; and there 
are some observations of his, in his 
preface to his translation of Ovid’s 
Lpistles, which appear to us pecu- 
liarly apposite to the matter in 
hand: 

No man is capable of translating 
poetry (he might have added prose), 
who, besides a genius to that art, is not 
a master both of his author’s language 
and of his own. Nor must we under- 
stand the language only of the poet, but 
his particular turn of thought and ex- 
pression, which are the characters that 
distinguish, and, as it were, individuate 
him from all other writers. When we 
are come thus far, ’tis time to look into 
ourselves, to conform our genius to his ; 
to give his thought either the same turn, 
if our tongue will bear it,—or if not, to 
vary but the dress, not to alter or de- 
stroy the substance. But since every 
language is so full of its own properties, 
that what is beautiful in one is often 
barbarous—nay, sometimes nonsense— 
in another, it would be unreasonable to 
limit a trans!ator to the narrow compass 
’Tis enough if he 
chuse out some expression which does not 
vitiate the sense. By this means the 
spirit of an author may be transfused, 
and yet not lost. Therefore is there a 
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liberty to be allowed for the expression ; 
neither is it necessary that words and 
lines should be confined to the measure 
of their original. The sense of an author, 
generally speaking, is to be sacred and 
inviolable. - 


These are the words of a man who 
was a good scholar and a great 
translator: who emulated the politest 
and most popular writers in the 
French language ; who formed him- 
self on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Voiture ; who was a complete mas- 
ter of his own tongue; whose habi- 
tual gracefulness was such that he 
preserves it even in his negligence: 
and whose translations, undertaken 
in his declining years, struggling 
with wants, oppressed by sickness, 
and curbed in every way, are not 
liable tothe heinous chargesthat may 
be made as to the translation now 
before us. Cicero, who translated 
two speeches of Aischines and De- 
mosthenes, observes that a verbal 
and literal translation is not desir- 
able; but then he goes on to say 
that the sense, form, and manner of 
the original should be preserved. 
As these translations of the great 
Roman orator have not reached us, 
it is impossible to say whether the 
work executed by him justifies or 
excuses a theory which, taken with 
the explaining qualifications he ap- 
pends to it, is admissible either in a 
court of criticism or a court of 
common sense. There can be no 
doubt at all that a too literal trans- 
lation of an eloquent work would be 
dry and colourless: but whether a 
version be literal or free, the sense 
and spirit of an author should be 
conveyed. The style of a transla- 
tion should be suited to the subject 
of which the author treats. The 
translation of a work of science, for 
instance, requires the utmost pre- 
cisionandexactness; whereas greater 
liberty may be allowed in the ver- 
sion of a work of imagination. If 
the style of an author be oratorical, 
the graces of the original should be 
preserved. Any good translation 
ought to render the thoughts of the 
original faithfully and clearly, but 
to express those thoughts according 
to the genius of the language in 
which they are rendered. A version 
may be literal, and follow the 
mechanism of the original, yet withal 
be an exceedingly bad and bald 
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translation. Words may be trans- 
lated verbatim and mot-a-mot, and 
yet the sense of the original may be 
mistaken or misinterpreted. Literal 
translations, carried to the exactness 
‘that the lines should be neither 
more nor fewer than those of the 
original,’ prevailed in this countr 

till the age of Charles the Second, 
when a greater freedom, and occa- 
sionally a greater looseness, pre- 
vailed. There is undoubtedly, as 
Dr. Johnson observes wiih great 
felicity, ‘a mean to be observed be- 
tween a rigid closeness and para- 
phrastic liberties ;’ and Dryden, as 
we have already remarked, hit that 
mean in preserving his author's 
sense, and exhibiting his spirit. 
These are the ordinary canons of 
criticism ; and they ought to be well 
known to a veteran like Mr. Croker, 
who is an alumnus of the University 
which gave Dr. Johnson his degree 
of LL.D.,—who is a barrister of 
fifty-four years’ standing, and there- 
fore, by courtesy at least, a learned 
gentleman,—a poet of half a cen- 
tury’s standing,—a newspaper writer 
of fifty-six years’ standing—a Quar- 
terly Reviewer of nearly half a 
century’s standing,—anda translator 
of more than forty years’ standing. 
For ourselves, we believe that a 

these canons, and _ everything 
else pertaining to criticism, are 
thoroughly well known to a veteran 
of seventy-six, who has ever been 
infinitely more remarkable for his 
laborious industry as a hack writer, 
as a hack critic, as a hack party- 
leading and review-article man, and 
as a factious pamphleteer, than for 
genius, honesty, or learning. It 
has suited Mr. Croker’s- purpose, 


Jor reasons best known to himself, to 


put forward a certain ‘ H. B.’ as the 
translator of this volume; but not- 
withstanding Mr. Croker’s denial 
of its being his own work, we con- 
ceive the version bears in every line 
the impress of his style, and the 
marks of his tampering, garbling, 
perversion, and suppression of the 
author's meaning ; and, worse than 
this, the suppression of whole pages 
of his views. It is mentioned 
about town that ‘H. B.,’ who has 
aproposly appeared at the twelfth 
hour, is a lady domiciled under Mr. 
Croker’s own roof. This is hinted 
at in one of the letters of Mr. Hay- 
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ward, and Mr. Croker does not 
deny the soft impeachment. But 
can a sane man think that any one 
bearing the name of lady could have 
any object in weakening the mean- 
ing of an author by useless ex- 
pletives,—any object in altering that 
meaning by suppressions,—any ob- 
ject in misrepresenting that mean- 
ing, not by errors but by perver- 
sions made wilfully—made with 
malice prepense? Is there a lady 
in Seles whe would give to the 
translation of a book a title not 
found in the original—a title made, 
ad captandum, for the ‘Row’; and 
which could only be invented by a 
bookseller’s hack or man-of-all-work 
—by one long inured to those tricks 
of the trade which make literary 
wares marketable. M. de Monta- 
lembert calls his work ‘ De 0’ Avenir 
Politique de VU Angleterre, which 
would be properly rendered ‘ Of the 
Political Future of England.’ But 
the lady —(il est malicieux comme 
un vieux singe)—that self-same lady 
renders this ‘ What is to become of 
England?’ ‘ The Political Future of 
England,’ and places on the title- 

age, ‘Authorized Translation.’ The 


ady (Dame faite & la hate) says she 
endeavoured to accomplish her task 
with the most ‘ conscientious impar- 


tiality.’ Is this fraudulently foist- 
ing a title into the book, which the 
author disowns, ‘ conscientious im- 
partiality?’ Is it not, on the con- 
trary, cooking and Crokerizing a 
title for the London market, con- 
trary—to use her (?) own words— 
to correctness ; and, above all, con- 
trary—to use another of her (?) 
words—to good faith. 

There is a notice in the fly-leaf, 
stating that the translator was in- 
duced to undertake the task, not 
from any confidence or concurrence 
in the author’s political or religious 
views (does this look like the style 
of a lady, even of such a ‘strong- 
minded woman’ as Mrs. Trollope or 
Miss Martineau ?), but because the 
work has made a considerable sen- 
sation abroad, and may afford some 
useful warnings, if not lessons, to 
ourselves at home. Does this, we 
again inquire, look like the style of 
a lady, or is it not rather the key- 
note of an old and practised hand, 
better known than trusted in all 
literary and political circles? There 
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is no one experienced in style, who, 
on reading the notice, would not 
exclaim with Scarron— 


Te voila vieux vetilleur, 
Et tant renommé battailleur. 


The eager interest excited by the 
letter of M. de Montalembert, and 
the correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the translation generally, 

ave induced us to examine some- 
what carefully, in the short interval 
allowed to us, the English version 
with the original, and we will now 
give the result of a search rather 
hasty and imperfect. In the title 
of the very first section there is an 
error. The French is Position de 
la Question, which means State of 
the Question, or Statement of the 
Case, and this is translated, ‘ What 
is to become of England?’ In the 
second line of the text, the words 
partout sur le continent are rendered 
‘very generally on the Continent,’ 
instead of ‘ everywhere on the Con- 
tinent.’ We are not stickling uni- 
formly for the most literal accuracy, 
but we maintain that, in the render- 
ing of this phrase, to use the words 
of Hooker (speaking of translations), 
‘the very letter of the original 
verity’ was necessary. 

In the thirteenth line of the first 
page, the words ‘hithertothe greatest 
example and guarantee of both’ are 
not in the original; and we scarcely 
think that such surplusage would 
be introduced by any lady, young, 
old, or middle-aged, in the realm of 
England, any more than the tech- 
nical legal word ‘ remainder man’ in 
speaking of entails. Such unneces- 
sary verbiage is more likely to be 
imported into a version by an ex- 
Trish barrister, and an actual Quar- 
terly Reviewer paid in the ratio of 
the length of his communications. 

In page 4 of the English version 
we find, ‘ It advocates at the same 
time tyranny at N aples and spolia- 
tion at Madrid” There is not one 
word of this in the French version, 
which may be literally given thus : 
It possesses at once, or at one and 
the same time, the advocates of the 
police prevailing at Naples, and the 
panegyrists of the spoliations per- 
petrated at Madrid. 

In page 13 of the French edition, 
the + ade six lines are not 


rendered by the lady (?) (4h! la 
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pécheresse !) who has exhibited such 
‘ conscientious impartiality.’ 

‘Whilst one of the last acts 
of Parliamentary Government in 
France had been +o vote a sum of 
one hundred millions to furnish our 
dockyards, and thus to render pos- 
sible the extraordinary armaments 
which have taken place since.’ 

What was the object of this frau- 
dulent omission? The object was 
to pay court to the existing Govern- 
ment in France, and to cast into the 
shade the efforts of that constitu- 
tional monarchy, which a certain 
Quarterly Reviewer fawned on and 
flattered so long as it existed. 

At pages 16, af 18, and 19 there 
are 45 lines of French, not trans- 
lated, but wholly omitted, or, ac- 
cording to the new and absurd 
ohrase, ignored by this conscientious 
aan. The lines speak of the ex- 
aggerations of the British press on 
the subject of the war (meaning 
thereby The Times and its Crimean 
correspondents) ; of the heroic self- 
devotion of an army of 100,000 
volunteers ; and of the example of 
antique and sublime discipline dis- 
played by a British regiment which 
sank in the Birkenhead, whilst wo- 
men and children were saving Now 
as the reference to The Times might 
be unpalatable to that most power- 
ful journal, and as the reference to 
half-rustic volunteers might give 
offence to the master of cohorts 
levied by conscription, forty-five 
lines are dropped (by the conscien- 
tious lady, if eredulous fools choose 
to think so); but we say forty-five 
lines are dropped by a case-hardened 
Quarterly Reviewer, desirous to 
please and gratify the Thunderer of 
Printing-house-square, and at the 
same time to gloze and flatter, for 
reasons best known to himself, the 
occupant of an Imperial throne. 
Is this literary honesty—is this 
conscience—is this good faith? Is 
it not, on the contrary, literary 
fraud? Is it not tampering with, 
and traducing, and betraying an 
author, instead of translating 
him? Etymologists speak of two 
fanciful derivations of the word 
translator. TZ'rahir from tradere, 
and tradurre traducere, to traduce, 


* Vocabolario Italiano et Inglese. 
J. Warren, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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to translate, to convert or transpose 
from one place or language to an- 
other.* Hence the Italian proverb, 
Traduttore traditore. Who, how- 
ever, is translator and traitor here ? 
Not surely the conscientious lady 
{peste de la femme!), but the ‘ over- 
looker’—the ‘ experienced eye’—the 
experienced hand, which in the 
‘Familiar Epistles’—in the ‘ Cutcha- 
chucu’—in the Intercepted Letter 
from Canton—in the Songs of Tra- 
falgar—in the New Whig Guide—in 
the New Times—in the John Bull 
—in the Standard, and in the 
Quarterly Review, has been holding 
a grey goosequill any day or any 
night these six-and-fifty years. An- 
other suppression is in the note, page 
16. Every portion of the note is 
rendered but the last two lines. 
‘ En France la souscription analogue 
n'a pas encore dépassé un million.’ 
Why these words are not rendered, 
John Wilson Croker best knows. 

The title of the second section is 
grossly mistranslated. The words 
are ‘ Ce qui trompe plusieurs d entre 
ceux qui jugent l’ Angleterre.’ This 
is rendered ‘Of what misleads 

eople’s judgment about England,’ 
instead of ‘ What misleads many (or 
several) who judge England (or 
an an opinion upon Eng- 
and).’ 

In page 22 there is a glaring mis- 
translation. The French words are 
‘la source des erreurs les plus ha- 
bituelles aux juges étrangers. This 
is Englished by the words ‘ The 
source of the common mistakes of 
those who attempt to judge her,’ 
instead of ‘ The source of the com- 
monest errors of foreigners, or 
foreign judges, or those foreigners 
who attempt to judge her.’ At 
page 28 the French words ‘ la cli- 
nique de ses infirmités, are not 
rendered. The English version 
(see page 27, English edition) is 
‘have not been ashamed of washing 
their dirty linen in public,’ and it 
should be freely translated, ‘ have 
not been ashamed of washing their 
dirty iinen, and exposing their sores 
iu public.” The translation, in this 
instance, ought not to be by meta- 
— as Horace is rendered by 

en Jonson, but rather by para- 
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phrase, keeping the meaning of 
the author always in view, yet not 
following him literally, and mot-a- 
mot, so very strictly as the sense 
and import of the passage. The 
precept of Horace himself is here 
applicable, ‘ Nec verbum verbo cura- 
bis reddere fidus interpres.” 

This maxim of sound criticism is 
well rendered by Roscommon in 
the line,— 

Nor word for word too faithfully trans- 


late : 
and in the lines of Sir John Den- 
ham, addressed to Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, in his version of the Pastor 
Fido :— 
That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by 
line. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
To make translations and translators too. 
It is not merely that this lady 
translator (believe it ye who are 
credulous overmuch) suppresses; she 
also, doubtless in the utmost ‘good 
faith,’ adds as well as subtracts and 
divides. For instance, at page 29 
(English edition), we find these 
words introduced, which are not in 
the French, ‘ which, however vio- 
lent, does no permanent damage.’ 
And again, in the same page, and 
page 30,—‘ But with all his affected 
modesty and alarming incidents.’ 
These words are not in the French, 
and can mortal man believe they 
were introduced by a woman? To 
use a Shakspearian phrase, they 
were certainly introduced by a 
‘stubborn critic aptfor depravation;’ 
or if a woman really had a hand in 
it, it was urged by some ‘cogging, 
cozening slave to get some office.’ 
At page 37 the words ‘ it is a pro- 
blem which has yet nowhere been 
solved,’ are correct enough; but 
when the words ‘except in Eng- 
land,’ which are not in the French, 
are added, the sense of the passage 
is altogether altered. In the follow- 
ing line in the same page are the 
words ‘the fact and the danger 
exist in England, as everywhere 
else,’ but in the French the words 
are ‘comme ailleurs,’ which means 
‘aselsewhere.’ At page 45 in the 
French, the original words are ‘ des 
paysans et des petits bourgeois 
Ecossais,’ of the Scotch peasants 
and middle classes; whereas the 
true meaning is, of peasants and 
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small tradesmen, or, if you will, 
small shopkeepers. At page 45 the 
French words are ‘ des classes in- 
termédiares,’ which is rendered (see 
page 44, English edition), ‘from the 
inferior classes,’ instead of the in- 
termediate classes. So again, the 
same page, ‘les rangs les plus élévés’ 
is rendered, not the highest, but the 
higher ranks. At page 45 are the 
words ‘@ travers les discussions po- 
litiques et les études historiques,’ 
words which are zot rendered in 
English at page 45. 

The French words prophéte élo- 
os at page 46, are rendered in 

nglish, page 45, as eloquent advo- 
cate, which, we need not say, is a 
monstrous mistranslation. 

At page 44 of the English edition, 
‘un serie de tableaux Rabelaisiens’ 
(see French edition, page 46) is 
translated ‘in the Rabelais style,’ 
instead of a series of Rabelesian 
tableaux, or Rabelesian sketches. 

In speaking of Carlyle, M. de 
Montalembert says,—‘ Ji & essayé 
dimposer a U Angleterre le culte de 
Cromwell en attendant mieux.’ This 
is translated ‘ to impose on England 
a sort of Cromwell-worship to begin 
with,’ instead of ‘ to impose on Eng- 
land, for want of better, Cromwell- 
worship.’ 

At page 47 (French edition), the 
words ‘ cette adoration de la force, 
n'est q'une conséquence paradorale, 
en apparence mais profondément 
logique, is rendered ‘this adoration 
of force, this kissing of the iron 
hand, is nothing but,’ ete. The 
veriest tyro will see that the words 
kissing of the iron hand is pure 
invention of the translator. 

Again, page 47, the words ‘ in Eng- 
land,’ and ‘for liberty,’ which are 
not in the French, are added, after 
the manner of the translator of Bas- 
sompitrre’s Hmbassy, who was not 
alady, but an Irish barrister of the 
year18o2. Trifles often afford strong 
confirmatory evidence, as every 
lawyer is aware. Let any man read 
the translation of Bassompiérre’s 
Embassy, published by Murray in 
1819, and a Sketch of the State of Ire- 
land, Past and Present, published 


‘by Carpenter, Old Bond-street, in 


1808, and M. N. Mahoa, Dublin, in 
the same year (in which, by the way, 
there are many very loose transla- 
tions from Tacitus), and compare 
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the profuse use of italics in these 
publications with the expenditure 
of a similar kind of printing in the 
translation now under review, and 
also in the French and Memoir 
articles in the Quarterly Review 
for the last forty years, and every 
candid man must come to the con- 
clusion that the translator is not a 


he profuse use of italics is, as 
early as 1803, observable in the Fa- 
militar Epistles, and we need not 
say that the Epistles, the trans- 
lation of Bassompiérre, and the 
Sketch of Ireland, are the admitted 
productionsof Mr.Croker. Inasatire 
called The Metropolis, published in 
Dublin in 1806 or 1807, written 
by a Mr. Guinness, of the Irish 
Bar (a gentleman living much with 
the Solicitor-General, afterwards 
Chief Justice Bushe), are (we quote 
from memory, not having the work 
by us), the following lines : 


Croker loudly Cutchachucu disowns, 
But half admits he corresponds with 
Jones. * 


At p. 64 of the French edition 
are these words: ‘ Cette tactique ne 
réussirait pas si les deux grandes 
divisions de l'aristocratie anglaise,’ 
&c., which is thus rendered at p. 63 
of the English edition : 

‘ But these party tactics, clever as 
they are, could not have succeeded,’ 
&c. The reader will see that the 
addition ‘clever as they are,’ is the 
work of this translator of ‘good 
faith.’ 

Speaking of the aristocracy at 
p- 84, M. de Montalembert says: 
‘C'est & dire, du pouvoir donné a 
ceux qui valent le plus et qui font le 
mieux.” 

The words are correctly enough 
rendered at p. 83, but there is an 
addition of the words, ‘ the principle 
of nature and common sense,’ not to 
be found in the original work. 

At p.96 the author says, On avait 
autrefois chez nous un régime social 
ow les uns etaient tout et les autres 
rien, ow l’orgqueil, satisfait chez plu- 
sieurs était incurablement blessé chez 
la plupart. The latter part of this 
sentence is rendered at p. 95 (Eng. 
edit.), a ‘regime by which, to gra- 
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tify the pride of a few, we humili- 
ated the many.’ This is not the 
author’s meaning. The translation 
ought to be, ‘in which the pride of 
many was satisfied, but in which 
also the pride of the majority was 
incurably wounded. 

At p. 108 (French edit.) are these 
words: Ce qu'il y a de trop absolu 
dans le droit d’ainesse. This is ren- 
dered (p. 106, Eng. edit.), ‘ What 
would be too absolute and exclusive 
in the unmitigated right of primo- 
geniture,’ thus introducing two ex- 
oo not in the original. Is not 

. de Montalembert quite justified 
in complaining that his meaning is 
weakened by expletives? —expletives 
nearly as frequently used here as in 
the Pisack and factious political 
articles of the Quarterly Review, 
where, to use the line of Pope, 


‘ Expletives their feeble aid do join’ 


to unscrupulous malice, rancorous 
ill-nature, and unbounded disin- 
genuousness. 

At p. 110 of the French edition 
there is a note. Now in the 
translation of the note, the words 
‘ Hear what the great master of 
despotism advises one of his pupils, 
King Joseph,’ are invented and 
added by the person calling himself 
translator. Le Code Civil is ren- 
dered ‘our Code Civil;’ and the 
words ‘ That is the great advantage 
of the Code Civil,’ ‘ It will consoli- 
date your power,’ are not in the 
original work. ‘ Tout ce qui n'est 
pas substitution Senha al that is 
not entailed falls,’ is rendered, ‘for 
by it all that is not entailed soon 
falls to pieces.’ 

‘Sa propre carriére si adventu- 
reuse, si rapide.’ ‘ His own career 
so rapid and adventurous,’ the real 
simple meaning, is translated in a 
phrase of Skibbereen or Shana- 
golden sublimity. 

At p. 115 (Eng. edit.), the words 
‘if ever it should come,’ are not 
in the original. See p. 116 of the 
French. At p. 125 (French), the 
words hors ligne are not rendered : 
and at p. 127 (English) the version 
should be, ‘how much does it sur- 
pass in magnificence,’ instead of ‘ it 
surpasses in magnificence.’ The 


* Jones was the patentee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, to whom the Familiar 


Enistics were addressed. 
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French is ‘de combien ne dépasse- 
t-elle pas en magnificence,’ &e. 

At p. 132, ‘un discours méthodique 
et prepare,’ is translated ‘ dully-deli- 
vered orations,’ which is a flat per- 
version of the author's meaning. 
* He will deserve,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
‘the highest praise who can give in a 
translation a representation at once 
faithful and pleasing, who can con- 
vey the same thoughts with the 
same graces, and who, when he 
translates, changes nothing but the 
language.’ 

Does this mischievous man ‘ gui 
& tant traduit qwil s'est enfin 
traduit lui-méme en _ ridicule’— 
does this ‘ honest honest’ 7'raditore 
fulfil one of these requisites ? 

At p. 137, the words ‘ pour nous 
servir dun mot que les Anglais 
comprennent encore moins,’ are not 
translated. At p.173, the note as 
to Mr. Newman's Joss and gain is 
not at all rendered; and the word 
actors introduced at p. 138, is not 
to be found in the original. At 
p- 164, the words ‘that may bid a 
bold defiance to all adversaries,’ are 
interpolated. 

There is a note at p. 178, of eight 
lines, paying a compliment to Mr. 
E. M. Whitty, the author of Poli- 
tical Portraits, who, we hear, is a 
young Irish Roman Catholic con- 
nected with the Leader, and also a 
reporter for the newspaper press. 
The traditore treats the eight lines 
as though they had no existence. 

At p.195, French edition, there 
are other eight lines, in a note, not 
translated; and pp. 200 and 201 
are another eight lines in the text, 
beginning ‘ Cela n'est plus sérieuz,’ 
wholly left out. A note of twelve 
lines is left unnoticed at p. 206; 
and in the following page, 207, thir- 
teen lines of the text, beginning, 
* Enfin, n’oublions,’ and ending ‘ ses 
vainqueurs,’ are wholly omitted. 

The title of Section XIV., which 
the translator numbers XIII. (of 
this more by-and-by), is incorrectly 
translated. The French is ‘ De 
quelques efforts de la société An- 
glaise contre le danger. This is 
given, ‘ Zhe efforts of English so- 
ciety against the danger,’ instead 
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of ‘Some efforts of English society 
against the danger.’ At pages 282 
and 283 there are twenty-four lines 
of French not translated. 

We had marked several more 
passages for extract, but we are 
weary of the task of exposing the 
literary frauds and false pretences 
and perversions of meaning of a 
literary handicraftsman so wholly 
sans foi. 

It must be painful to a man who 
has pronounced such a panegyric 
on English scholarship and scho- 
lastic institutions as M. de Monta- 
lembert, and who is well acquainted 
with the great translations of 
Amyot and Vaugelas, to think how 
viciously and fraudulently his little 
work has been mistranslated here. 
Vaugelas laboured for thirty years 
at a translation of Quintus Curtius, 
and Balzae pronounces his version 
to be inimitable. Tourreil, another 
French scholar, translated Demos- 
thenes three times over, and ex- 
pended fifteen years of his life in 
the third version. Smart reviewers 
of the present day waste fifteen 
days in producing a garbled, frau- 
dulent, and corrupt mistranslation. 

The worst charge we have to 
make against the translator before 
us, we reserve for the last count of 
the indictment. 

He has wholly suppressed and 
stifled in the most faithless fashion, 
a whole chapter in this work, con- 
sisting of no less than twelve pages 
of French.* That chapter, O’ Connell 
and the House of Lords, is the tenth 
in the French edition, and in order 
to cover this deceit and fraud, the 
translator places the letter X. in his 
version over the eleventh chapter 
of M. de Montalembert, The Public 
Schools and the Universities. Had 
any young and unknown author 
been guilty of an artifice of this 
kind, at once so dishonest and dis- 
ingenuous, how spitefully and acridly 
John Wilson Croker would have 
scourged him in the Quarterly. 

The chapter is one of the most 
interesting and able in the book. 
It enters into the whole history 
of the Monster meetings; into 


‘the history of the prosecution 


* The chapter on the Hereditary Peerage is not translated; but it is fair to say 
it only appeared in the third edition, which was not published in Paris before the 
ending of March, nor in England before April. 
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of O'Connell; the history of his 
‘ convictions,’ his imprisonment, and 
his appeal to the iene of Lords ; 
and the reasons which induced Lord 
Wharncliffe, President of the Coun- 
cil under the ministry of Sir R. 
Peel, to recommend his brother lay 
peers not to vote, leaving the 
decision of the question to the Law 
Lords alone. 

Mr. Croker, disapproving doubt- 
less, of this course (for he opposed 
the Government of Sir R. Peel in 
the Quarterly), effaces, obliterates, 
and blots out the chapter of his 
own mere motion, exscinding it 
altogether from his translation, or 
rather, his mistranslation. Any- 
thing more dishonest than this is 
not to be found in literary history. 
Mr. Croker detested O'Connell ; 
Peel he disliked, and tried hard to 
discredit his policy ; but is this any 
reason for perfidiously and falsely 
dealing with a work published years 
after the death of the men whom 
he disliked when living? 

Many people seem to imagine that 
the mistranslation of Mr. Croker, 
which we have specified at immode- 
rate length, arises from ignorance of 
the French language. We cannot 
think so. Mr. Croker possesses 
a very competent knowledge of the 
French language, so far as reading 
and translating it go; but he is nota 
critical, still less a profound, French 
scholar. Although every man, wo- 
man, and child we meet understands 
somewhat of French, and speaks it 
tant bien que mal, yet the number 
of English who have a critical and 
profound knowledge of the language 
is exceedingly rare. The Zimes in 
ils criticism never adverted to the 
mistranslations, and the Atheneum 
pronounced that the work showed a 
thorough knowledge and a thorough 
mastery of both languages. It is 
not mere child’s play to enter into 
the niceties and shades of meaning 
of a language like French, of which 
it is easy to havea smattering, but 
almost impossible for a foreigner 
to possess a mastery. French is 
confessedly the most delicate and 
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difficult of tongues. With care, 
caution, and honesty, however, Mr. 
Croker might have very well trans- 
lated this volume; but he has not 
been careful, he has not been cau- 
tious, and most certainly he has not 
been honest or honourable, in a 
literary sense, in his treatment of 
the author. He has varied, not 
merely from the words but from 
the sense, and has forsaken both, 
corruptly, collusively, viciously, to 
serve purposes and designe, religious, 
political, and sectional. 

It is not so much by weakness 
and ignorance, as by conceit, by 
levity, by prejudice, by passion, 
by pertness, by presumption, and 
by impacability, that Mr. Croker 
has here fallen. He has been so 
long a disturber of human quiet, 
he has been so long the bully 
and the bravo of the Quarterly, 
with his italics and his expletives, 
his epithets and his rancorous pas- 
sions—he has been so long the 
mauler-general of men and women, 
married, single, and widowed—that 
on have feared to grapple with 
1im, and publishers, authors, and 
reviewers have bowed down in 
craven and abject fear to a man who 
was not seldom scurrilous, who was 
always bitter, and never gentle and 
candid. This dread of a venomous 
nature he has mistaken for a hom- 
age to real strength, learning, and 
power; and now in a state of semi- 
dotage, he is careless, he is impru- 
dent, and he is neglectful, as well as 
disingenuous and dishonest; and in 
his pert, presumptuous, underbred 
manner, he hopes to vapour and 
hector down all who oppose his fiat 
or question his competency. But 
the day for this species of bluster is 
happily past ; and in the next num- 
ber of the Quarterly we hope to 
find a writer on French literature 
who knows the French language 
sufficient:y well not to translate 
enfermé as ‘packed’ (see Quarterly 
Review, No. xvi. p. 543), the French 
verb ‘ to pack,’ being emballer, em- 
paqueter, mettre en paquet. 


-? 
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MEDICAL RINGS, 


Od yap raxdy txw, pnd’ exoun’ cay D’apa 
Xrpevy pe Tepi THY yaoTépa 7h Tov ooadoy* 
Tapa Peprarov dacriduog iort por dpaxpijpc.—(Antiphanes.) 


ROM very early classic times 

we read that doctors wore rings. 
Many, but not all, of these were 
supposed to possess hygienic pro- 
erties, resident either in the metal- 
fie hoop, the stone set in it, or else 
in some nostrum enclosed in the 
bezil. The ring considered by Hip- 
pocrates as necessary to complete 
the toilet of the man of medicine, 
was probably one supposed to be 
thus curative in its effects: that, 
however, which Antoninus Musa, 
Augustus’s physician, used toexhibit 
on his finger, was a mere show-ring, 
announcing to all who saw it glit- 
tering there, that the Emperor had 
given him permission to don this 
gold badge of distinction in conse- 
sequence of the high regard he 
entertained for the preserver of his 
life.* 

There were two varieties of the 
annulus medicus, or ring medical, 
—the one used for surgical opera- 
tions, the other adopted by sleek 
cians. The ela practitioner, 
with his cuffs turned up, and show- 
ing nothing on his hands but a costly 
ring, could approach without diffi- 
culty, and lay them lightly on the 
skin of the most timid patient, and 
then, gently exploring his way, and 
chatting facetiously as a further 
blind (your surgeon is never so 
jocose as just before he operates), 
could press a spring against a lancet 
or distourt caché, which darting 
forth, swift and pungent as a hor. 
net’s sting, into the vein, abscess, or 
artery he might design to open, was 
as instantly retracted; and while 
the sufferer, if a Greek, was ottottat- 
toing over the pain, or, if a Roman, 
resenting it with a mehercle! and 


* Augustus gave to this distinguished physician, who had brought him safely 
through a dangerous malady, a handsome gold ring, and in further acknowledg- 
ment of his services, ceded to the Roman doctorate, through him,the ‘jus annuli,’ 
or power of wearing the same, with all its annexed privileges. 

+ Anuli qui Magici non ferris inutilis arte 
Cum tum sideris est rota picta notis.’—Grotius. 


other expressions of indignant sur- 

rise, the bland assassin was already 
folding a basin under the wound, 
and patting the excited martyr on 
the back, congratulating him on his 
admirable courage and stoic indif- 
ference to pain ! 

The rings of physicians, though 
the functions assigned to them were 
more diversified, produced no such 
strikingly efficacious effects as those 
of their chirurgical brethren: still, 
they enjoyed a wide vogue, and 
were confidently prescribed to the 
sick in a great variety of maladies. 
Plain iron hoops—especially when 
scored with cabalistic traceries— 
worked, it was affirmed, wonderful 
cures.t Alexander ‘Trallianus, a 
doctor of guondam renown, speaks 
with great assurance of an iron 
annulus of his own devising, which 
was invaluable in hypochondriasis 
from hepatic derangements, and ge- 
nerally for that class of dyspeptics 
afflicted with what are popularly 
called ‘blue devils;’ a disorder which 
we now often vainly seek to exor- 
cise with blue pill. This useful little 
amulet—in case any of our readers 
should be disposed, on Trallianus’s 
authority, to order one from Weizel 
—must be octangular and alithic, 
and moreover it is imperatively ne- 
cessary that it be inscribed all round 
with the following words: geiye, 
gbevye vovyodn. It was no doubt the 
known magnetic capabilities of iron 
which first recommended rings of 
this metal in the treatment of dis- 
eases; and as the ancients applied 
the electric battery of the narke to 
the removal of painful nervous affee- 
tions, so it is by no means unlikely 
that they employed iron rings mag- 
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netized*—as we do—in hemierania 
and brow-agues. 

The stones set in rings were sup- 
posed to exercise a still greater con- 
trol over diseases than even the iron 
hoop, albeit well magnetized and 
impressed with mysterious charac- 
ters or symbols. Thus, a dangerous 
hemorrhage which neither sedatives, 
absorbents, nor yet astringents could 
control, would cease (on the homa@o- 

athic principle of similia simili- 
Pus) as soon as the patient donned 
a blood-red cornelian ; coral—which 
in annulo the ancients prized much 
more than the moderns—was, on the 
very doughty authority of Metro- 
dorus and Zoroaster, an infallible re- 
medy for, as well as antidote against, 
nervousness and causeless fears ; 
wine-coloured amethysts protected 
their wearers from intoxication, and 
all its pathological consequences ; 
hyacinths secured sleep as infallibly, 
and of a far more refreshing qua- 
lity, than that procured by opium; 
agates stood high in the esteem of 
most mineralogist doctors, for the 
cure of that else incurable malady 
of the eyes, called amaurosis; and 
finally (not to swell a list which 
those who are curious for further 
information may easily consult, in 
all its length, in Camille Leonard’s 
work On Stones), jaspers enjoyed 
great fame for their powers in dis- 
cussing dropsies, driving away fevers, 
and above all, when the specimen 
was well selected—viz., a stone of 
green surface, interspersed with yel- 
low veins—invaluable as ergot of 
rye, in cases of tardy accouchements. 
Maxime virides cum croceis venis 
pregnantibus seu parturientibus 
auriliantur.t 

Other physicians placed much 
confidence in pot-herbs, which, 
culled at the right season of the 
year and phase of the moon, proved 
ofttimes more efficacious in restoring 
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health than blister, bolus, leech, or 
linetus. First in place among simples 
stood pennyroyal, a sprig or leaf of 
which, enclosed in a locket or bezil, 
was held to be almost a specific 
agatost catarrh. ‘ Put a bit of 
pulegium in your ring,’ says the 
agricultural patriarch, Cato, ‘ and 
= shall not take cold.’ ‘Put it 
yehind your ear,’ says the sarcastic 
Lucian— Pulegiumve potens una 
super aure locabis’ t—where, per- 
haps, it might have proved equally 
serviceable. 

Besides these rings, whose cura- 
tive properties occupied only some 
portion of the annular structure, 
there were others wholly remedial. 
These disinfected the most poison- 
ous atmosphere, and kept plague 
and the miasmata of fever at a dis- 
tance, as effectually as Davy’s lamp 
protects miners from fire-damp. 
Annule qui pestem fceedumque arcere 

venenum ; 

as Grotius sings in Gorleus. Con- 
fidence in such rings was not extinct 
in England so lately as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, to whom her gal- 
lant chancellor, Hatton, sent one, 
with minute and pointed instruc- 
tions for her guidance— A ring 
against infected air, to be worn 
between the sweet dugs of her 
bosom.’ 

To prove that ladies’ rings might 
occasionally become chirurgically 
serviceable in sword-cuts, we may 
cite the following interesting case: 
—Reginalda, the lovely daughter of 
Haquin, whilst nursing, like another 
Rebecca, a wounded knight, he- 
thought her to place her ring in the 
yawning gash: its contact imme- 
diately putting new life into the 
inflamed parts, healthy granulations 
shortly appeared, and the fortunate 
youth was soon quite restored to 
health. It would be unpardonable 


to suppress the sequel. As the 


* That they magnetized rings is certain, for poets were compared to. them, 
every bard in turn communicating, from the great magnet his muse, the divine 
aura he has received to another; each thus helping to form that long-linked, 
mutually dependent, and closely connected chain of harmony, by which Poetry 
would draw the sons of men to her heavenly throne, not as Jupiter once threatened 
the Ceelicole, with violence, but by a gentle, pleasing traction. 

+ Isidore, like a sensible man, ridicules Paul of Egina and his followers here, 
for absurdly supposing, as he says, that the external gestation of green jasper, 
could, any more than a bit of other coloured pebble, assist internal gestation: the 
believers in such fables, display not their faith, but their folly! Credere jaspidem 
gratice vel utile esse gestantes non fidei sed superstitionis est. 


t Q. Serenus. 
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gentleman got well, his nurse fell 
sick—dangerously sick; and when 
pressed by her anxious father to 
reveal the cause, she frankly told 
him that the knight whose wounds 
she had tended, had inflicted on her 
a much deeper wound, and, from 
the symptoms, she felt convinced 
that nothing but the same remedy 
which had healed him could heal 
her, and she could only recover on 
the application of a ring bestowed 
by his hand. When the grateful 
and happy knight knew that his 
benefactress lay sick, and that the 
eure for her disorder was in his 
power, he begged for an interview ; 
and after a few interesting words of 
explanation which seemed greatly 
to revive her, he put the finishing 
stroke to the patient’s convalescence 
by lovingly passing the pledge-ring 
over her fair pronubus. 

Tormina and tenesmus—very dif- 
ferent affections to Reginalda’s, but 
very painful ones in their way— 
might be radically cured if the 
proper ring for holding these com- 
plaints in check were procured, 
This Antiphanes teaches :— 

I’m in good plight; just now in rare 
condition ; 

But should fierce colic torminously twist 

And gripe m’ inside; to Phertatus I'll 
hie, 

Give him a drachm, and buy the proper 
ring. 

Saints and sages in those days 
were as credulous as doctors in 
ascribing curative powers to certain 
rings. Both St. Augustine and 
Clement of Alexandria profess to 
have seen, on sundry occasions, 
Men who’ad spent all upon physicians’ 

fees, 

Nor ever slept, nor known one moment's 
ease, 

Restored, as roaches sound, and all as 
brisk as bees, 

entirely through the intervention of 

rings. St. Augustine circumstan- 

tially details the case of one woman 

in particular, who, by wearing a ring 

in a girdle wound round her loins, 

enclosing a portion of an ox’s calcu- 

lus, was effectually cured of a deep- 
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seated organic disease. The man 
indisposed to believe this he con- 
siders in a dangerous frame of mind, 
and likely to doubt the great truths 
of the Christian religion itself ! * 
Rings might become curative in 
consequence of subtile emanations 
exhaled from the bodies of living or 
from the shrines of defunct saints : 
St. Demetrius wore one equally 
potent, says Biancho, ‘A sanare 
tutti t morsi di serpente eda scacciare 
ad un cennoi diavoli dei corpi degli 
uomini i confinarli in quelli delle 
bestie ;’ and he adds, what is most 
certain, that they who read the 
(lying) lives of the saints will find 
like dispelling powers frequently 
attributed to rings. A Seon 
bishop, rejoicing in the name of 
Grossetéte, dealt largely in these 
trinkets ; and as they were extremely 
miraculous, he must needs have been 
—even if other evidence were want- 
ing to show it—an extremely sacred 
personage. As to certain Brum- 
magem recipes of Marcellus Em- 
pericus—who ey tg to make 
such rings without any pretensions 
to holiness—they have been justly 
repudiated, and looked upon as more 
likely to entail a disease upon him 
who should venture to manufacture 
or sell them, than to remove one. 
Of a very different kind from these 
was that which, during his lifetime, 
decorated the pronubus of Hugo, 
bishop of Gratianopolis (Grenoble). 
The miraculous cures wrought by 
this little instrument in every kind 
of disease were, says Guigo, his bio- 
grapher, not to be counted. Even 
after death, while the sacred corpse 
yet lay in state above ground, es | 
mothers who had brought sick 
children to touch his bier, joyfully 
returned with their little ones cured; 
and almost as soon as the bishop’s 
body was interred, his sandals and 
ring were found to be endued with 
like powers, and to exercise them 
with the same kind catholicity as 
the corpse had done. Who, then, 
but a surgeon, physician, or ac- 
coucheur seeking for a lucrative 
practice, could, in sane mind, have 


* Non credunt hoc etiam Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum non per integra 
Virginalia matris enixum et ad discipulos suos ostiis clausis ingressum fuisse non 
credunt; yet what evidence can, he asks, be more conclusive? Clara, femina est, 
nobiliter nata, nobiliter nupta, Carthaginis habitat, ampla civitas, ampla persona, 
rem querentes latere non sinunt hee si vera invenerint; illa credunt. 
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hesitated where to fix his residence, 
when these miracles became gene- 
rally known? Edward the Confessor 
ossessed, according to Polydor, 
Virgil and Carius,* a ring capable 
of curing epilepsy. ‘Tradition as- 
signs ek of Arimathea as its 
original wearer; and how it passed 
into the hands of the Saxon king 
does not appear; but, after his 
death it was for many years care- 
fully preserved amongst the ar- 
chives in Westminster Abbey, on 
account of its virtues. Carius fur- 
ther adds, that the Confessor was 
admonished of his own death by 
this ring, which he had given to a 
pauper who asked an alms in the 
name of St. John the Evangelist. 
The ring was carried by him to 
Jerusalem, but brought back again 
by a pilgrim, and restored to the 
king, who shortly afterwards died, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, just one week after that 
building was completed. ‘The ring 
not being interred with the body, it 
was not long after the burial of the 
royal saint that its powers were 
found to be mirifice salutaris in 
epileptic fits, and accordingly it was 
placed in safe keeping, and brought 
forth whenever the reigning king 
(for in no meaner hands would this 
loyal amulet deign to perform a cure) 
wished to benefit any of his subjects 
afflicted with this malady. 

A host of poets, among whom 
Homer and Moschus shine conspi- 
cuous, have felicitously contrasted, 
while they compared, the longevity 
of trees with man’s brief day on 
earth, his poor ‘ threescore years 
and ten,” with no return of spring ; 
but though the Psalmist gives this 
as the usual limit since the flood, 
there have been, it seems, every now 
and then, in striking opposition to 
the general rule, instances of both 
men and women who not only 
greatly transgressed the common 
bounds of life, but who have, more- 
over, from time to time, actually 
renewed their youth, and become 
again ‘ young and lusty as an eagle,’ 
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thus literally fulfilling, it has been 
supposed, the predictions of David 
and Isaiah. The converse, or change 
from vigour to decrepitude, from dark 
to white hairs, is muchmore notorious 
and common, but nowhere, except in 
the nursery pleasantry of a ‘mill to 
grind old folks young again,’ or of 
the Fountain of Youth, so eagerly 
sought after by the companions of 
Columbus, has frail human nature 
generally been supposed capable of 
recovering itself, and of changing its 
second for its first period of help- 
lessness ; but ‘ we live to learn,’ and 
the adage, ‘no rule without excep- 
tion,’ holds good here, for, according 
to the testimony of Torquemada, 
quoted by Licetus, there existed, 
A.D.1531, acentenarian ‘Capularius,’ 
an inhabitant of ‘rosy Tarentum,’ 
who when he was ‘sans eyes, sans 
hair, sans teeth, sans everything,’ 
began all at once, to the great sur- 
prise of his friends, to grow young 
again, passing gently back from the 
winter to the summer of his days; 
soon casting away his crutches, and 
taking a new lease of life for a fur- 
ther tenure of fifty years! The 
same author quotes another equally 
veracious man, Valasco Tarentazzio 
by name, as having known a lady 
abbess, in Morvedro (the ancient 
Saguntum) who from a decrepit, 
wrinkled, withered, bearded, and 
bow-backed Silicernian, whose tot- 
tering gait led all the nuns to anti- 
cipate daily a new head, and change 
of keys, was observed by them, at 
first with almost incredulous sur- 
prise, and afterwards with unmixed 
wonder, to assume an erect carriage, 
to change wrinkles for dimples, to 
display with the sweetest smile an 
entirely new set of ivory grinders, 
as white, as small, and as even as 
the prettiest novice of the esta- 
blishment; next, unaided by bear’s 
grease or inacassar, a fine luxuriant 
crop of glossy hair reappeared ; and 
as they looked they felt their wonder 
grow, for roses and plumpness re- 
turned to the cheeks, while budding 
breasts, soft shapely fingers, with 


* The royal touch for the cure of another complaint, probably originated from 
the story of this ring. The practice continued till Queen Anne's reign: Dr. Johnson 
was, we believe, the last patient who, as a child, was brought to the palace to 
experience the benefit. i ‘ 

+ Hune in archives Vestmonasterri templi regum annulum custodiri passim 
annales Anglicani docent.— Poly. Virgil. 
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rounded arms and shoulders, com- 
leted the abbess’s transformation. 
The nuns soon began to omit the 
‘reverend mother,’ in addressing the 
now youthful superior, but fondly 
and familiarl ly designated her as their 
‘dear sister. When this extraor- 
dinary matter had been bruited 
abroad, persons flocked from all 
quarters to see with their own eyes 
the interesting phenomenon; so 
much so, that the incessant staring 
became too emplhiatic to be pleasant ; 
the bashful object of it took alarm, 


and at length modestly hid herself 


entirely from the public gaze! 

No wonderful things are 
recorded of an Indian, deceased 
some hundred and ah years ago, 
in the presidency of Bengal, who, 
on the indisputable evidence of un- 
broken consecutive tradition, reached 
the extraordinary age of three hun- 
dred and thirty-four years, leaving 
at his death a son who from personal 
knowledge vouched for nearly a 
hundred anniversaries of his sire’s 
birth-day. During this long exist- 
ence he renewed his youth several 
times, acquiring each half century 
or so a new set of teeth, a vigorous 
growth of fresh hair, and a beard at 
once curly and juvenile ; ‘ a/iquoties 
jam deciderent dentes aliis continuo 
subnascentibus, et barba ubi prorsus 
incanuisset in atrum denuo colurem 
ingque paulatim semetipsa vertebat,’ 
&ec., as Pietro Maffei, his veracious 
chronicler, relates. Effects so strik- 
ing were sometimes supposed to be 
the mere result of an unknown phy - 
siological caprice, independent of all 
foreign aid; but at other times, the 
current ancient and medi«val idea 

s, that they might be secured also 
through the intervention of certain 
annuli, possessing this particular 

roperty, and worn for this particu- 
ar purpose. Lucian alludes to such 
rings, in his prayer to Mercury, 
where he beseeches that div inity to 
give him one which should bestow 
all sublunary bliss; ending the suit 
by intreating that all the “blessings 
conferred may be perpetual; that 
his body may be endowed with un- 
dying vigour; each part of the frame 
renewing its life, while life itself is 
in the spring, an organization fitted 
to pass from blooming youth to the 
9 of early manhood, and then 

ack again to puberty and a dow ny 


less 
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chin, with power to cast his skin, 
like aserpent, every seventeen years; 
and to look and to be a Hyacinthus, 
a Hylas, or a Pheon, throughout all 
generations. 

We have hitherto seen only what 
wonderful influences rings may exert 
over the human body, we may now 
show that they exercise a control no 
less remarkable over the mind of 
man. ‘Give, oh Mercury,’ again 
prays his bantering votary, * give me 
a ring which shall ‘make me irresisti- 
bly loveable by all the world, pleas- 
ing toevery man, woman, and child, 
without an effort, only requiring to 
show myself to make every heart 
capitulate.” We do not know 
whether the secret of the great 
Cicero's success in pleading lay in 
his possessing such an annulus, but 
Juvenal tells us that in his day, 
Tully without his ring would have 
pleaded in vain; and in another 
place, that a fine ring would supply 
any lack of eloquence i in an orator 
(as Paulus found), though his ad- 
dress were ever so mean. That 
Demosthenes possessed and haran- 
gued ina krikos is certain, and many 
other public spokesmen have done 
the like; but how far they owed 
their success in winning over fac- 
tions or juries to their sentiments, to 
any latent virtues resident in their 
rings, we pretend not to conjec- 
ture. One of the most remarkable 
instances of the extent to which 
annular fascination might reduce the 
doughty heart of a hero is that of 
Charlemagne. This mighty monarch 
loved a certain mistress so passion- 
ately that for the enjoyment of her 
society he came at length utterly to 
neglect ali his kingly duties. While 
the court was in a state of great un- 
easiness at the strange vehemence of 
so disastrous a passion, the lady was 
taken ill in the city of Cologne, and 
shortly after, to the great relief of 
his statesmen, died “there. Now 
comes the wonderful part of the re- 
lation. Death did not abate an 
iota of the king’s ardent devotion, 
or break the speil that bound him to 
her ; the dead body being embalmed, 
he caused it to be dressed out and 
placed on a couch; then taking his 
seat by the side of the senseless 
clay, he would, in his infatuation, 
appeal to it for comfort and counsel, 
never absenting himself long from 
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the chamber where it lay. Many 
of the courtiers were naturally 
enough disgusted at what they were 
now compelled daily to witness; 
all thought the king had taken leave 
of his reason, and agreed in their 
embarrassment to apply for ghostly 
assistance to a dignitary of the 
Cathedral of Cologne, who, moved 
at the sad plight of so exalted a 
personage, ceased not to intercede 
Heaven day and night in his behalf. 
At length the good man’s prayers 
were answered; an oracular voice 
reached him at the altar as he knelt 
there weeping and praying, instruct- 
ing him that the source of the 
monarch’s infatuation lay in a ring, 
which might be found, if sought for, 
under the tongue of the mummy 
mistress, and if removed, the corpse 
would no longer exercise magical 
power over the king. With this 
intelligence, the pious priest went 
straight to the couch, and putting 
his finger into the mouth of the 
embalmed belle, distinctly felt the 
circlet under the tongue, which he 
removed, in the temporary absence 
of Charlemagne ; and when the en- 
slaved king, coming in immediately 
afterwards, and proceeding to the 
bedside, saw, as he now did, dis- 
enchanted, the ghastly features 
which had so long tascinated him, he 
turned away from the body in dis- 
gust, and gave immediate orders for 
its interment. And now the poor 
bishop, who had pocketed the ring, 
found himself sorely annoyed by the 
ossession ; for the king, still spell- 
ound to the owner of it, became as 
importunate in his expressions of 
regard, and clave as closely to the 
— side as erewhile to that of 
his dead mistress. ‘To be freed from 
these vexatious caresses, the per- 
secuted ecclesiastic, after much deli- 
beration, took the ring to the en- 
virons of Aix, and there threw it 
intoa marsh. A year or two after, 
Charlemagne happening to be in the 
neighbourhood, came again under 
the same malign influence, and found 
such attractions in this ‘dismal 
swamp,’ that henceforth no smell 
was so pleasant to his nostrils as 
that of these suiphurous springs, nor 
the bouquet of the finest wines of 
his country so agreeable to his palate 
as the taste of its hydro-sulphuretted 
waters. Here he determined to end 
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his days; and hither, accordingly, 
the court was transferred. First a 
noble palace, next a fine cathedral, 
and then aflourishing town, appeared 
in rapid succession; and from that 
time to the present, Aix-la-Chapelle 
has ever been a favourite and fashion- 
able place of resort, though few are 
aware of the reason. 

Pineda takes from the Arabian 
tongue a relation worthy of a place 
among the Arahian Nights, from 
which it would seem that Solomon 
was more indebted to his ring for 
the highly complimentary visit paid 
by the Queen of Sheba, than to his 
extraordinary wisdom. As the Jew- 
ish king—thus runs the tale—was 
one day hastening down to bathe 
in the Jordan, he was accosted on 
the bank by two lively ladies, who, 
entering into conversation, soon in- 
veigled him into giving up his ring 
into their custody, when (not caring 
that the monarch should retain his 
wisdom, but rather wishing the re- 
verse) one of them threw it spor- 
tively into the stream; and both 
had soon the satisfaction of seeing 
that the loss of his signet ha 
rendered Solomon as foolish as 
themselves. The glittering jewel 
in the meantime was snapped up by 
a large fish, whose intellect was 
so little improved by the bait, that 
he allowed himself shortly after- 
wards to be caught, and taken to 
the palace ; the cook, on discovering 
the ring as he cleaned the fish, 
brought it to Solomon, who, re- 
placing it on his finger, recovered 
thereon full possession of his wits 
and wisdom. 

Josephus has related many mar- 
vels achieved by an anti-demoniac 
circlet, (manufactured according to 
a recipe attributed to Solomon) with 
which one Eleazer, a countryman 
of his own, used to cure divers 
diseases, and to dispossess multi- 
tudes of people tormented by evil 
spirits. He mentions one grand 
occasion, on which, when the Em- 
peror Vespasian and his whole court 
were present, this man delivered a 
demoniac from the arch enemy, by 
applying a bezil filled with certain 
aromatic herbs, close under the 
sufferer’s nose, which enabled him 
shortly to pull out the demon 
through one of the patient’s nostrils. 
Having thus ejected the evil spirit, 
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he adjured him in the name of Solo- 
mon, never again to enter the man, 
nor in any other way molest him. 
The cure was completed, on Eleazer 
repeating the proper incantations 
(incantationes ab Salomone inven- 
tas) by the demoniac coming out of 
a profound swoon, and to prove to 
the company that the demon was 
really exorcised, the magician com- 
pelled him to overturn a pail of 
water in view of the assembly, before 

iving him a final manumission. 
eer cases similar to the above 
might be culled from the biogra- 
phies of Romish saints: we select 
the following from that rich re- 

ository. Every visitor of Rome is 
familias with the sight of certain 
huge chained and bandaged snakes, 
which, in place of the more usual 
mural advertisements and posters 
in other towns, adorn both the 
ancient and modern brick-work of 
the eternal city. The meaning of 
these colubrie devices, we were for 
a time unable to make out, but an 
anecdote in the life of St. Silvestre, 
throwing a light on the subject 
which satisfied ourself, we present 
it to the reader. The Epidaurian 
snake (brought over to Rome during 
a pestilence, as we read in Livy) oc- 
easioned, according to Pliny, ‘much 
mischief to the citizens ; biting and 
destroying many persons ;’ so that 
it proved, even from the first, 
‘anything but a blessing.’ In much 
later days, ‘this monster or one of 
his descendants, in whom Satan 
dwelt bodily,’ was, by the instru- 
mentality of the above holy man, 
under the guidance of St. Peter, 
effectually chained and gagged, in 
the following manner. St. Silvestre 
{afterwards Pope) hearing of the 
havoc committed by this terrible 
dragon, undertook before Constan- 
tine and his nobles, to rid the city 
of the monster, on the understand- 
ing, that should he succeed, the 
Prefect Calpurnius and all the pagan 
riests should immediately embrace 

hristianity. This was agreed to, 
and St. Silvestre, with two pres- 
byters—all fasting,—went to consult 
St. Peter, who on the third night 
favoured him with a vision, wherein 
he was instructed, after receiving 
the sacrament, but with no other 
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bodily refection, to repair to the 
catacombs, in which lurked the 
satanic dragon. Here, in a loud 
voice the saint was to repeat the 
creed, and then with strong hand 
and fearless heart, to bind the dan- 
gerous reptile’s head thrice round 
with folds of linen; taking the 
further precaution to seal the ban- 
dage with his ring, engraved with 
the sign of the cross; this perilous 
enterprise safely accomplished, he, 
together with the fasting presby- 
ters, was to return to St. Peter, to re- 
ceive a bread prepared by the apostle 
himself, the eating of which would 
purify them from all pollution, and 
enable the three to present them- 
selves cleansed before the Christian 
prince and his people. St. Silvestre 
accordingly, agreeably to his in- 
structions, proceeded to the cata- 
combs, and, preceded by the pres- 
byters, who each bore two lamps, 
continued to search through the 
labyrinth till a hideous hissing 
betrayed the lair of the enraged and 
self-detected dragon ; this frightful 
demonstration was calmly responded 
to by the saint, who told the monster 
in a dignified manner his errand 
from the apostle. Upon this the 
dreadful dragon, with fiery flashing 
eyes, rustling in his scaly armour, 
and emitting horrid sibilations, after 
the manner of serpents, provoked 
the undaunted saint to proceed im- 
mediately to his appointed task. 
The hero set to oak, and having 
accomplished his purpose without 
any difficulty, he returned, leaving 
the foe foaming with rage and melice, 
but rendered quite innocuous for 
future mischief. We feel no doubt 
these muzzled serpents are intended 
to commemorate this fact of the 
heroic piety of St. Silvestre. 
Notices of thaumaturgical rings 
of an antiquity long anterior to 
those made ak by the saints, and 
used against Satan and other evil 
spirits, occur in many pagan writers; 
emongst these none is more famed 
than that of Gyges, an account of 
which oceurs in Plato’s Republic,* 
and in Cicero, inhis book De Officiis.t 
This ring had the remarkable pro- 
perty of rendering its wearer, as he 
might please, visible or invisible, 
according to the direction of the 


+ Book III. 
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bezil. Tzetza has sung in Latin 
verse* whence Gyges obtained, 
and to what vile purposes he after- 
wards applied it. ‘This man was, 
according to Plato, (Herodotus’ 
version of the story is somewhat 
different,) a shepherd in the pay of 
Candaules, King of Lydia: on one 
occasion during a violent storm, 
accompanied with an earthquake, 
having sought shelter in a chasm, in 
the neighbourhood of which his 
flocks were browsing, and penetrated 
some way into its recesses, he de- 
scried a huge bronze horse, between 
whose ribs there was placed a 
window, on looking through which 
he beheld a corpse of colossal dimen- 
tions (stark naked, but with a ring on 
one finger), extended at full length 
along the abdomen. Curiosity im- 
pelled the wondering shepherd to 
climb into the brazen quadruped 
through this window, and cupidity 
to remove from its passive possessor 
what seemed but a common orna- 
ment. Having afterwards found 
out at one of the monthly meetings 
of the herdsmen (who used to 
assemble for the purpose of choosing 
a delegate to send to the king), 
that he became, according to the 
twirl given to the bezil, visible or 
invisible to the company, (which he 
discovered by their different modes 
of speaking of him at these times), 
he resolved, if possible, to profit by 
the knowledge, and on being sent 
shortly afterwards to Candaules, he 

lotted, under the security afforded 
. this ring, first against the king’s 
honour, by debauching the queen, 
and then against his life, in which 
assassination she assisted him; ob- 
taining for the reward of this 
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* Gyges prius pastor secundum quosdam existens 
Pascens invenit alicubi ereum equum conflatilem, 
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double act of treachery, his wicked 
accomplice as a wife, and succession 
to the vacant throne. Several other 
rings possessed of similar properties 
might be cited from different 
sources; but as they are all evi- 
dently variations of this story, we 
shall make no further mention of 
them, but proceed to say a few 
words about another class—viz. : 


POISON RINGS. 


The pagan world held life to be a 
possession of which each might 
irresponsibly dispose—as a certain 
nobleman of our day boasted he 
was free to do with regard to other 
belongings—whenever and however 
he might fancy. Many even con- 
sidered when a man was unfortunate, 
it was a duty he owed himself to 
put a period to his existence; a 
sentiment which Voltaire places in 
the mouth of one of his dramatis 
persona, though whether the utterer 
was actually a Roman, or only one 
of M. de Voltaire’s Christians, we 
do not remember. 

Lorsqu’on a tout perdu, et qu’on n’a 
plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, et la mort un 
devoir ! 
Thus suicides were frequent; and 
as most persons set no greater store 
on a neighbour's vital principle than 
ontheirown, murders weremorecom- 
mon still. The question was not 
simply ‘to be or not to be,’ but 
how, at a pinch, to get rid of 
present being. in the less civilized 
ages of the world men abridged life 
by cold steel, either by falling 
upon their own sword or else run- 
ning it through an enemy’s ribs; 
but as mankind became more polite 






In quo equo intus mortuus quidam reclinatus, 
Versatilem circa digitum anulum gestabat. 

Hunc igitur anulum iste accipiens Gyges 

Et cognoscens quod haberet vim, pola versa, 
Occultare eum qui teneret, et iterum ostendere : 
Occiso Candaule cepit Lydorum regnum, 
Herodotus vero Gygen pastorem quidem non dicit 
Filium Dasculi autem inquit, scutiferum Candaule, 
Qui Candaulis uxoris amorem propriz fovens 
Nudam ipsam ostendit Gygi clanculum. 

Tila vero et re cognita tacit, deinde vocat Gygen, 
Electionem dicens cape, Gyges, duarum, unam, 
Vel tu Candaulem interficere, vel interfici ab illo; 
Nuda enim duobus viris non sustineo videri. 


Sic Candaulem occidens cepit regnum,—Tzetze, Childiabus. 
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and classic, poisons almost entirely 
superseded blood-shedding and 
other more rude and violent modes 
of death. Poisons even became the 
agents of legal punishment; the 
Athenian Executive employed them 
to dispatch criminals convicted of 
capital offences, compelling such to 
swallow in prison a cup of deadly 
wine; and though the Roman 
History for the first three or four 
centuries records few deaths by these 
means, yet later in their annals, we 
find no place so poisonously inclined 
as Rome; indeed, from Hannibal's 
day downward to our own, all the 
inhabitants of Italy have had a bad 
pre-eminence for taking and ad- 
ministering baneful drugs. 
Thenight before Capua capitulated 
to the Romans, seven-and-twenty 
of the chief nobles of that city were 
invited by Vibulus Varius to a 
funeral feast in anticipation of their 
own death; after supper, when 
they were well filled with meat and 
drink, the host himself setting the 
example, quaffed a bowl of poison, 
and then handed it round to his 
guests, who drank each man his 
share ; and after a final embrace— 
all separated: some died that night, 
— early in the morning, but the 
whole band had ceased to exist 
before the Romans forced a way into 
Capua the next day. It was not, 
however, till long after this that 
Rome became—as she did under 
the emperors—a school where those 
who desired to end their own or an 
obnoxious neighbour’s career, might 
take the necessary lessons. The fair 
sexn particular seem tohave devoted 
their time and talents to this art, 
and to have attained in it that high 
degree of proficiency which great 
diligence in a calling generally 
begets. Juvenal—to cite only one 
passage where many might be 
quoted—speaks of a female toxico- 
logist in his time, whose superior 
skill was always at the service of 
her friends whenever they required 
such aid: nigros efferre maritos. 


With deeper skill than fell Locusta 
fraught, 

Her simpler friends, how often has she 

taught, 
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To carry forth a livid husband's bier, 
Heedless of muttering mobs who hover 
near, 


_And poisoners had, indeed, little 


cause of fear in those days, when 
there were no exhumations of dead 
bodies, no chemical tests and re- 
agents, no coroners’ inquests and 
professors of medical jurisprudence 
to bring home the crime, even when 
it might be most strongly suspected. 

In those evil days rings were 
made with hollow bezils to receive 
a small drop of some exquisitely 
concentrated and deleterious prin- 
ciple, which, acting as powerfully 
as strychnine or prussic acid, de- 
stroyed life so soon as it had 
touched the tongue! What these 
vegetable poisons were, and how 
they were obtained in such purity 
and concentration is a very in- 
teresting field for inquiry, in 
which as yet little has been ascer- 
tained. ‘That the poison was of the 
class called acro-narcotic by Chris- 
tison, is probable from the sudden- 
ness of the action, and the rapidity 
with which it destroyed life. 

Many cases are recorded of 
persons in ancient days who com- 
mitted suicide by means of poison 
concealed under bezilled gems; 
and the practice of carrying about 
these instruments of self-destruc- 
tion seems to have been at one 
time as common as in our days that 
of carrying watches and walking- 
sticks. Many persons, no doubt, 
like Heliogabalus,* wore them for 
fashion, without any intention of 
using the contents; but those who 
had committed great crimes against 
the State, and dreaded its prompt 
vengeance, or men in public life on 
whom Fortune had turned her back, 
kept them for any emergency, and 
frequently terminated their unhappy 
career abruptly in this way. Thus, 
M. Crassus, the fraudulent overseer 
of the Temple of Capitoline Jove, 
when arrested on the charge of pur- 
loining from that sacred edifice an 
immense amount of gold deposited 
there by Camillus, broke the hollow 
receptacle of his ring between his 
teeth, and falling, expired on the 
spot. 


* This emperor kept several specimens in his Dactylotheca ; but, to the regret 


of everybody, only for show. 
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Hannibal’s death was also occa- 
sioned by a ring :— 
Not the swift sling, nor strenuous 
spear, shall harm 
The life that held the nations in alarm; 
A ring behold the debt of vengeance 


a 
And ell the blood which blends with 

Cannz’s clay.* 
And to mention but one other in- 
stance, the illustrious Demosthenes 
met his death in a like manner, and 
for a like reason. Lucian, in his 
panegyric on this great orator, puts 
these words into the mouth of the 
messenger sent to seize him:— 
**Come now,’ said he (Demosthenes), 
‘you must not think of profaning 
the Temple of Neptune by laying 
forcible hands on my person ; suffer 
me only to salute the god, and 
I will then follow you without 
constraint.’ Hearing which words, 
O king! I believed the man, 
supposing him to mean what he 
said; I observed him then to put 
his hand to his mouth, and con- 
ceived that he was thereby invoking 
the deity. As, however, we ap- 
proached the threshold, he suddenly 
fell on the pavement, exclaiming, 
‘You may carry this carcase to 
Antipater, if you please; Demo- 
sthenes you shall never drag hence; 
no, by.... and he was about to 
complete his famous obtestation, 
‘No! by the daring souls of those 
emulous to be first to die on the 
Plains of Marathon!’ when death in- 
terrupted its completion, and with 
a Xaipe on his lips, he fell back and 
expired. This, O king, was the end 
of the vanquished Demosthenes.’ 
To these last two famous rings Gro- 
tius alludes in one of his Latin 
couplets on rings :— 
‘Annule quem alium docuit Demos- 

thenes, et quem 
Annibalis celerem mortis habere viam.’ 


SIGNET RINGS. 

The last class of rings we shall 
mention (but, if we consider their 
functions, the most important, per- 
haps, of any yet passed in review) 
are those signet rings by which all 
the legal acts of public, and much 
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of the business of private life, were 
wont to be sealed in order to their 
being settled. Potent alike for 
weal or woe, to them the bloody 
edict, the bullying bull, the op- 
pressive enactment, as well as the 
mvestiture of the highest honours, 
dignities,and administrative powers, 
were alike submitted for sigillation. 
They settled the question of suc- 
cession, determined the validity of 
wills, and gave legal possession to 
pay: A passive tool, in the 
vands one day, perhaps, of the 
wisest and best of men, and of the 
vilest and worst the next, what a 
strange, eventful, and striking his- 
tory would that of a regal signet, 
descending through a long dynasty 
of kings, present, were all the acts 
to which it had successively affixed 
its stamp, drawn up for our inspec- 
tion! A tyrant without such a ring 
would have proved as harmless as a 
muzzled-dog, or a cobra deprived of 
its fangs. This was the instru. 
ment by which Jezebel sealed the 
death-warrant of the unfortunate 
Naboth; and by this Ahasuerus 
had well nigh destroyed all the 
Jews at a swoop, till a second im- 
pression of the same sigillum, an- 
ticipating the massacre, came just in 
time to save him from the reproach 
of shedding much innocent blood. 
By this, incipient tyrants issued 
their first sanguinary fiats, watering 
mayhap the gem with tears, their 
parched mouth refusing the office; 
though afterwards, grown callous by 
practice, they could seal without 
emotion, and with moist, uncon- 
cerned lips. 


‘Protinus impress& signat sua crimina 
gemma 


Quam tinxit lachrymis—linguez defecerit 
humor.’ 

The plenary powers possessed by, 
and the high estimation in which 
signets were held, are strikingly 
illustrated in the following passages 
from Holy Writ: ‘ How shall we 
enlarge Zorobabel? for he is like 
the signet on the right hand of 
Israel.’ And, ‘ Though Coniah 
son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
were as the signet on my right 


* Hannibal inde Romana legatione reportatus, ne Romanis traderetur hausto 


quod sub anuli gemma habuerat veneno absumptus est.—Aur. Vict, 


Livy and 


Plutarch, however, suppose that the great Carthaginian drank his poison from 


a bowl. 
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hand, I would pluck him hence.’ 
And when, in the divinest of divine 
parables, the father orders the ring 
to be put on the prodigal’s finger, 
he confers by that gift, not only the 
fullest evidence of pardoning love, 
but of the highest honour and con- 
fidence as well. 

Kings and great men could dele- 
gate their own authority, by be- 
stowing their signet on whom they 
pleased. Thus Joseph received one 
from Pharaoh, and with it the power 
to govern Egypt under him. Thus 
Augustus, when too ill to attend to 
business, called in the consul Cal- 
purnius (his friend Mecenas being 
dead), and, after talking long and 
earnestly on state affairs, gave him 
up a book containing an account of 
the revenue and expenditure; but 
reserved his ring for Agrippa, in 
whose integrity he had the fullest re- 
liance, that he mightsign and seal the 
receipts. Some potentates, however, 
might chance with a ring to dele- 
gate power which was not theirs to 
bestow. Thus (without the cre- 
dentials of Moses when he divided 
the Promised Land among _ the 
tribes of Israel) the popes of Rome 
meted out the land and sea at their 
own arbitrement to whomsoever 
they would: thus a pontifical Alex- 
ander gave up the Hadriatic to the 
embraces of the Venetian doges for 
ever; and a Hadrian assigned to 
our own second Henry the terri- 
torial possession of Ireland.* 

Wills were formerly, as now, at- 
tested with a seal. In the act of 
bequeathing, it was usual for the 
testator to apply his signet to the 
document under the names of his 
heirs; in allusion to which custom, 
Horace advises a fortune-hunting 
friend of the family, whenever a 
will is presented him to read, to 
put it from him, but in so doing 
always to manage, by a furtive coup 
d’eil, to see from the wax whether 
he is the sole, or merely a co-heir 
with many others: ‘ solus multisne 
coheres. Even in the camp this 
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custom of sealing wills was not un- 
known; and on one occasion we 
read, that the troops under Cesar 
sealed their wills on the eve of an 
engagement with the Germans: 
‘vulgo totis castxis testamenta ob- 
signabantur.’ If men died intestate, 
it was considered sufficient in the 
eye of the law that the deceased 
had put his own ring on another 
man’s finger in the presence of wit- 
nesses to constitute that person his 
heir. This was the case through- 
out all ranks of society, from the 
common trooper in the camp to the 
emperor in his palace. ‘t would 
like to know, my brave fellow,’ says 
one in Plautus, ‘ who gave you that 
ring?’ ‘My father gave it to me,’ 
answers mon brave, ‘ when he made 
me his heir.’ ‘Tiberius seems to 
have been well aware of this prac- 
tice, when, ‘shortly before his death, 
he was observed to take off his ring, 
hold it for a short time as if not 
quite certain to whose finger he 
should delegate the instrument of 
succession, then slowly replacing it, 
close his left hand, as if he had 
altered his mind, remaining for a 
while motionless, and then sud- 
denly summoning the  attend- 
ants, who not answering the call, 
he rose, staggered, and fell, ex- 
hausted with the effort.’+ <A writ- 
ten will, however, would supersede 
this domination of heirs by a ring; 
for when Quintus Cecilius had de- 
clared Lucius Lucullus his heir, by 
investing him shortly before death 
with a ring, a will was afterwards 
discovered in the strong-box of the 
deceased, in favour of Pomponius 
Atticus. ‘In this case,’ observes 
Valerius Maximus, who tells the 


. story, ‘he had the heir indeed he 


had thus chosen, but met with the 
funeral rites he deserved; for his 
body was dragged through the mire 
by the justly meensed citizens.’ The 
mere giving of a ring before death 
was sulflicient to declare a successor, 
even if no words had been uttered, 
‘Cut moriens detractum annulum. 


* “Moved by my prayers,’ writes Johannes Saresleriensis, ‘ Pope Hadrian has 
conceded and given to the illustrious King Henry the Second, the grant of 
Ireland to have and to hold by hereditary right (jure hereditario) inasmuch as 
all islands are said by ancient right (de jure antiquo) to belong to the Roman 
Church, being presents to her from Constantine.’ He goes on to say, ‘ The Pontiff 


has also transmitted through me a gold ring, 


embellished with a magnificent 


emerald, by which he invests him with full powers over Ireland, which instrument 
of power he orders to be carefully kept in curruli archio publico.’ 


+ Suetonius. 
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traderet, etsi non voce nuncupatus 
consensu tamen heres institutus 
censebatur,’ says Pliny; and in ac- 
cordance with this, as we learn 
from Quintus Curtius’ narrative of 
Alexander’s death, ‘when he had 
dismissed the crowd of attendants, 
and thrown himself on his couch, 
as freed from all the further con- 
cerns and business of life, he mo- 
tioned his friends to draw near, and 
then—for his voice had now begun 
to fail him—drew off his ring, and 
delivered it in silence to Perdiccas. 

After the death of the king, 
Perdiccas was called upon to come 
forward and exhibit publicly the 
well-known signet, by which the 
dying monarch had declared him 
his successor.’ 

The possession of so important an 
instrument was, of course, liable to 
maladministration and abuse: rings 
might be forged, filched, lent, or 
lost, and always with detriment to 
somebody. Against the first con- 
tingency Solon framed a protective 
law, to the effect, that no jeweller 
should, under a heavy penalty, keep 
a duplicate of any ring he had 
made. Such a law, however, we 
should conceive, afforded but feeble 
security, even in places where there 
dwelt but one annularius; but in 
populous towns wherein many con- 
gregated, it could be of no force at 
all. A forgery was by no means 
the most imminent danger to be 
guarded against. Losing, whether 
by pure accident, or by robbery, or 
fraudulently, or incautiously lending 
a ring, led to more mischief than 
the actual falsification of the original. 
Alexander, according to Quintus 
Curtius, was guilty of making use 
of ‘adulterina signa’ whenever it 
suited his interest. Augustus dealt 
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in an equally deceptive manner with 
the Roman public. Possessing two 
sphinx rings, such exact counter- 
parts of each other, that nobody 
unless he saw them together could 
nae tell them apart, he would 
eave one with his friends Mark 
Anthony and Mecenas, giving them 
carle blanche to make edicts and 
send out rescripts in his name; so 
that, in fact, Rome was governed 
by a triumvirate, while she thought 
herself under one head. The prac- 
tice of lending oflicinal signets was 
probably a common abuse in Rome, 
as we find Cicero particularly cau- 
tioning his brother Quintus not to 
let his ring be the minister of an- 
other man’s will, but the witness of 
his own. And even Plautus, ceasing 
to be comic, looks grave for once as 
he recommends the same wise pre- 
caution to his friends: ‘ See to whom 
you confide your signet.’ 

The practice of Charlemagne was 
.to wear his signet in the hilt of his 
sword. The reason he gave—and a 
very good one for this peculiarity— 
was, that the sword which gained 
him an empire should be trusted 
with maintaining it.* There was a 
further reason may be in his breast, 
viz., that the sword hilt was pro- 
bably a more trusty recipient of his 
ring that any chance chancellor 
might have been. 

Even pontifical signets were not 
safe from being tampered with when 
he who last gave them infallibility 
was gathered to his fathers. As 
soon, therefore, as a pope dies, the 
Apostolic Chamber sends for the 
pontifical plumber, who, in the pre- 
sence of that sacrosanct body, cuts 
off the portion of the double seal or 
Bulla} which bears the name of 
his defunct holiness, thereby ren- 


* Charlemagne had classical precedent for mounting his signet in this way: 


Philip of Macedon was admonished by an oracle to take heed of quadriges, which 
to the best of his ability, poor man, he did ; for in order to prevent being run over 
by any of these vehicles, he ordered that all of them should be unyoked; and after 
this, when in Beeotia, he came upon a place that bore the same name, he carefully 
abstained from entering its walls: but what chance has any man against an oracle? 
His fate was at last to be put to death by the sword of the young Pausanias, in 
the hilt of which was his signet mounted, and that signet was a quadriga/— 
Valer. Max. 

+ The word Bulla is classical ; it designated at first a ring generally of gold, 
worn, like our nursery teeth-corals and ivories, round the necks of Roman gamins 
of gentility, till they attained their second teen; these were so highly prized, that 
at a time when Hannibal had exhausted the exchequer, and the 8.P.Q.R. were 
making the most costly sacrifices, the patricians in particular, though going beyond 
the rest in giving up to the State—according to Livy—almost all their gold and 
silver,. yet still kept possession of their boys’ bull and their wives’ rings. The 
word Bulla appears for a considerable time to have meant only a trinket for the 
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dering the other and larger moiety 
(impressed with the leaden images 
of St. Peter* and St. Paul) inea- 
pable of sending out excommunica- 
tions and other fulminating edicts, 
till the consecration of a new pope 
adds a new name, and again gives 
validity to the instrument. 

Nor was it more lucky to lose a 
seal than to lend one, since he who 
found property of this description 
was quite as likely to misapply it 
as those to whose care it had been 
provisionally entrusted. Many mis- 
adventures of this kind are related 
to have occurred in ancient times. 
To prevent such accidents, some 
notabilities, when their persons were 
in danger, would either destroy 
their signet, or else endeavour to 
conceal it effectually out of harm’s 
way. Petronius Arbiter, after writ- 
ing his famous tirade against Nero 
shortly before his death, and sealing 
it with his accustomed device, im- 
mediately broke the stone, lest any 
innocent person should make use of 
the ring after his death, and thereby 
get into trouble in his stead. Pom- 
pey, who, like Murat, was assassin- 
ated on reaching the shore in his 
flight from his enemies, took the 
precaution before disembarking to 
throw his signet-ring into the sea, 
lest it should fall into unfriendly 
hands. In spite of this forethought, 
however (as it resembled Polycrates’ 
ring, which never was willing to 
leave its possessor) the sea gave up 
the deposit ; and accordingly, when 
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the murderers Pothinus and Achil- 
lais laid the gory head before Cesar, 
they were able to present to him at 
the same time Pompey’s well-known 
‘ Leo ensifer’ signet. Ceasar, we are 
told, took the ring, but turned from 
the bloody trophy with becoming 
horror, and ordered that immediate 
justice should overtake the ruffians 
who had done the deed. 

When Marcellus, the last great 
Roman general who fell in arms 
against Hannibal, as Livy observes, 
was known to have been left dead 
on the field of battle, Crispinus re- 
collected his colleague’s ring; and, 
greatly suspecting that if it fell into 
the enemy’s hands it might be 
turned to bad account against them, 
sent to apprise the Salapians and 
other allies of Rome of Marcellus’ 
death, and to warn them that hence- 
forth every document signed with 
his ring must be considered a for- 
gery. Crispinus’ caution was none 
too soon; for the morning of that 
very same day a dispatch had ar- 
rived at Salapia from that sly old 
Punic fox Hannibal, purporting to 
come from Marcellus, telling the 
Salapians to expect him that even- 
ing, mentioning the hour, and dirvct- 
ing that the gates might be ready 
opened for his reception. Accord- 
ingly, when the time arrived, and, 
confident in his stratagem, Hannibal 
presented himself before the walls of 
the city, he was received with open 
arms, but not exactly in the way he 
intended or expected. 


neck ; and Florus, by mentioning them in the same sentence with annuli—finger- 


rings-—shows the two were still distinct in his day. Later, however, the Bulla 
was synonymous with annus; and the words bullare and sigillare meant the 
same thing. As regards pontifical Bulle or Bulls, they, like everything else 
connected with the Pope’s perquisites—as his rings, his crowns, his keys—were 
three in number: the annuli consisting, imprimis, of that called piscatory, in 
virtue of which he backs his pretensions to supremacy against all the world of 
heretics ; secundo, the large leaden seal, or Bull proper ; and lastly, the signum 
for consistorial Bulls. 

* In these Bulls, the head of St. Peter is often, but not always, found on the 
left of St. Paul. This was no doubt originally a bull of the plumbator; but as it 
was made, and the mistake commented on by ill-natured heretics, the defenders of 
pontifical infallibility, who had let such an error pass without correction, maintained 
that it was all—they could not say ‘right,’ but—not wrong. One suggested that 
St. Paul might take precedence of St. Peter, as his functions on earth were more 
extensive ; St. Peter’s pre-eminence being, not of earth, but of Heaven:—but if 
this be so, Peter's popes are very unlike Peter. Another defence set up for this 
transposition of heads, was the denial that ‘the right hand hath the pre-eminence ;’ 
an appeal on this point being stoutly made to the practice in Persia, of placing 
him who is to receive honour and kalaat (decoration) on the left, and not the right, 
of the royal decorator ; and also that in the Council of Chalcedon, while all the 
heretics sat on the right, the noblest and holiest prelates—the worthiest and most 
dear to God—were ranged on the left, After which, of course nothing more 
need be said on the subject. 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 


7 ERE may be some difficulty in 
determining who is the greatest, 
but there can be none in deciding 
who is the largest of living authors. 
Whatever advantages that position 
may have are most unquestionably 
due to Sir Archibald Alison. There 
is hardly any subject of which we 
may not say, ‘Is it not written in 
the book of Alison?” The History 
of Europe on the largest scale, from 
1789 to 1852, comprising, in its 
unfinished state, seventeen octavo 
volumes of 600 or 700 pages a-piece; 
a Life of Marlborough, and four thick 
volumes of miscellaneous essays on 
the weightiest subjects, have formed 
the recreations of Sir Archibald 
{though probably of few other per- 
sons) in the intervals of ‘laborious 
professional avocations.’ As all 
readers of Nicholas Nickleby are 
well aware, the staff of a theatre 
contains, amongst other personages, 
certain ‘ heavy fathers,’ whose busi- 
ness it is to act as a medium by 
which such of the solemnities of life 
as have worn themselves into tri- 
vialities may be communicated from 
the stage to the public. This is 

recisely the kind of function which 
Bir Archibald discharges in litera- 
ture. His opinion seems to be, that 
during the whole period which has 
elapsed since the commencement of 
the French Revolution, human af- 
fairs have never, even by accident, 
deviated into the right path; that 
we have all been not only walking 
in a vain shadow, but in a shadow 
yearly growing vainer and vainer; 
and that the direction in which we 
have been moving has never been 
understood by any one except those 
few great a ill-appreciated philo- 
sophers who have from time to time 
believed in the great and comfort- 
able doctrine of inconvertible one- 
pound notes. 

It seems at times to come across 
Sir Archibald’s mind that a concep- 
tion of this sort is rather dreary, 
and he has accordingly bolstered it 
up with a sort of philosophy which 
is obviously the resource of a man 


oppressed by the consciousness that 
human nature and the course of 
events have refuted, and are daily 
refuting, his most cherished opi- 
nions. In curious unexpected places 
he is constantly informing his read- 
ers that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, and that na- 
tions, like i tividuals, have their 
appointed times of decay and extine- 
tion. Against such a theory as this 
all arguments of a general kind are 
shattered at once. If you tell a man 
who entertains them that his views 
are exploded, he tells you that he is 
ultimus Romanorum; if you say 
that the history of half a century is 
opposed to him, he replies that it is 
only a reaction against the preced- 
ing half-century. If you object that 
such a doctrine sounds strange in 
the mouth of a man who is always 
talking about Providence, you are 
met with the announcement that 
if England is ruined, it is for the 
good of America. You may object 
that, in your opponent’s view, Ame- 
rica is a turbulent, wortiless demo- 
eracy: he answers that it is very 
true, but that that account will be 
balanced in Russia, and that what- 
ever happens, you can always rely 
upon the tide of civilization running 
from East to West (except when 
there is a reaction and it flows from 
West to East), and upon a series 
of Providential meddlings with the 
great lever which regulates human 
affairs—the currency. With one or 
other of his crotchets, Sir Archibald 
can always point a moral, and get 
to the end of a tale. If you believe 
in a sufficient number of contradic- 
tory absurdities, you will only have 
the embarras de choix in extricat- 
ing yourself from a difficulty. Sir 
Archibald has a little stud of hobbies 
of this kind at command, and they 
carry him triumphantly through 
many tangled thickets and many 
miry roads. 

It would be impossible within our 
limits to give any detailed account 
of Sir Archibald’s views on men and 
things. We will, therefore, confine 


* History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis 


Napoleon in 1852. 
1854-6. 


By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L, 


5 vols, Blackwood. 
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ourselves on the present occasion to 
the consideration of a few specimens 
of the way in which he treats poli- 
tical events, reserving for a future 
occasion what we have to say on his 
literary opinions, on the authenticity 
of his statements, and on the merits 
of his style. Perhaps the most pro- 
minent events in French and Eng- 
lish history between 1815 and 1840 
—to which period Sir Archibald’s 
fifth volume brings us—have been 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bil!, the Revolution of 1830, and, 
in Sir Archibald’s opinion, the 
changes in the currency. We shall 
hardly be accused of giving a slight 
or an unfair view of his opinions, if 
we examine what he has said upon 
these subjects. 

In an introductory chapter, which 
is a kind of profession of faith, ex- 
pounding the views upon which the 
whole book is written, Sir Archibald 
gives his readers notice of the prin- 
cipal crotchets by the aid of which 
he means to interpret his subject. 
Of these, the first and most impor- 
tant is the currency. We have 
most of us had painful experience 
of the truth, that there is no better 
cover for crotchets—the game in 
which Sir Archibald chiefly delights 
—than is afforded by this unfortu- 
nate subject. It is in itself a difficult 
one, and the facts connected with it 
are so complicated, and so easily sus- 
ceptible of mystification, that they 
may readily be made to justify any 
conceivable theory. Currency, like 
metaphysics, is a subject in which 
practical men may play at hide and 
seek for ever. Given a copy of 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 
there is no limit to the extent to 
which such a person may darken 
counsel by words replete with 
knowledge. It would be tedious 
and useless to go through a long 
series of statements, showing how, 
by means of the two great ar- 
tifices of using words in double 
senses and confounding causes and 
effects, a man may arrive at last at 
the conviction, that the great lesson 
of history is that the providential 
government of the world is carried 
on principally by tampering with 
the coinage. It is, however, very 
desirable to expose the fallacies of 
this kind of quackery; and, fortu- 
nately for the patience of writers 
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and of readers, there is a shérter 
mode of doing so than that to 
which we have referred. There are 
certain principles to which these 

ractical men refer as self-evident. 

f we can show that they are con- 
tradictory and unintelligible, we 
shall care little for any facts which 
may be brought forward in support 
of them; for facts which favour one 
half of a contradictory proposition 
must be opposed to the other, nor 
can any facts whatever prove a truth 
conveyed by a proposition which the 
human mind cannot grasp. We are 
aware that we are repeating a well- 
worn argument; but as long as mon- 
strous absurdities are gravely put 
forward with an air of authority, 
and exercise an influence over even 
the weaker portion of mankind, it 
will continue to be necessary to re- 
peat the same trite refutation on 
the same familiar grounds. 

As our readers will be aware, the 
Act of 1819 is the great rock of 
offence to all currency politicians. 
Cash payments were by that act 
resumed, after having been sus- 
pended in 1797 till the conclusion 
of a general peace. This act, says 
Sir Archibald, has sealed for ever 
the doom of the English people. 
The country is utterly and com- 
pletely ruined. It may survive for 
a time, but only in decrepitude and 
misery. The British empire, like 
the Roman empire, is utterly de- 
stroyed by a contraction of the 
currency. Natural curiosity leads 
us to ask the reason of this. It is 
given in several parts of Sir Archi- 
bald’s book, most clearly perhaps in 
the introductory chapter, vol. i. 
pp: 32-33. In the same volume, 
pp- 371-391, and in vol. ii. pp. 376-392, 
the author very characteristically 
recapitulates the whole of what he 
had said before. We will not inflict 
upon our readers the original in all 
its turgid diffuseness, but referring 
to vol. i. pp. 32-34, we will give as 
shortly as we can the pith of Sir 
Archibald’s opinions. It is, he says, 
the great evil of the later stages of 
society, that the rich are constantly 
getting richer, and the poor poorer. 
This is ‘the unavoidable result of a 
stationary currency co-existing with 
a rapid increase in the numbers and 
transactions of mankind,’ and is 
‘only aggravated by every addition 
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made to the energies and productive 
powers of society.’ Increase the 
currency, and money prices rise— 
diminish the currency, and money 
prices fall. 

The first change is favourable to the 
producing classes, whether in land or 
manufactures, and unfavourable to the 
holders of realized capital or fixed an- 
nuities; the last augments the wealth 
of the monied and wealthy class, and 
proportionally depresses the dealers in 
commodities, and persons engaged in in- 
dustrial occupations. But if an increase 
in the numbers and industry of man 
co-exist with a diminution in the circu- 
lating medium by which their transac- 
tions are carried on, the most serious 
evils await society... . and this is 
the state of things in which the rich are 
every day growing richer and the poor 
poorer. 

There is hardly a line or a word 
in this statement which is not, in 
fact, false in theory and _ self-con- 
tradictory. What are the ‘later 
stages of society.’ Who ever told 
Sir Archibald that ‘society’ was a 
series of events constantly recurring 
in the same order and reproducing 
the same results? Is he prepared 
to say that in India, in China, in 
Japan, in South Africa, the rich are 
now richer and the poor poorer than 
they were a thousand years ago? 
Were the rich richer and the poor 
poorer in England at the close of the 
wars of the Roses than immediately 
after the Norman conquest? Are 
the rich richer in France at the 
present day, and the poor poorer 
than just foteen the Revolution? 
Sir Archibald is thinking of modern 
England and ancient Rome, (which 
are, by the way, as unlike each other 
as possible,) and he accordingly puts 
down as a universal truth a very 
questionable hypothesis, framed 
upon two instances. Such is Sir 
Archibald’s view of the effect ; now 
for the cause: ‘A rise in money 
prices is favourable to the producing 
class, whether in land or manufac- 
tures.” Why so? It is surely no 
advantage to a producer, as such, to 
sell his produce for 10o0s., if the 
100s. will only buy as much as 60s. 
used to buy. If all producers were 
necessarily debtors, we could under- 
stand the assertion. Itis, of course, 
easier to get an ounce of gold when 
there are many ounces of gold to be 
had than when there are few; but 
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why 100 one-pound notes should be 
more valuable than go sovereigns to 
A, whilst they are equally valuable 
to B, merely because A gets them 
by selling corn grown on his estate, 
whilst B receives them on account of 
dividends atthe bank, we are quite un- 
able even toimagine. But Sir Archi- 
bald continues: ‘such a change is un- 
favourable to the holders of realized 
capital or fixed annuities.’ That it 
is unfavourable to the holder of fixed 
annuities is unquestionable, but we 
cannot understand the alternative. 
Suppose a man has invested his 
‘realized capital’ in any other form 
than a fixed annuity. Suppose he 
has bought a farm, or a house in a 
town, or railway shares, his income 
will not be affected by an increase 
in the currency. The landlord will 
raise his rents, the company will 
raise its fares, the joint-stock bank 
will pay higher nominal dividends ; 
and are not all these investments 
‘ realized capital’ as much as money 
lent on mortgage or invested in the 
funds? Theantithesis between the 
‘ producing classes,’ and ‘ the monied 
and wealthy class,’ is as false as the 
classification which unites the ‘ hold- 
ers of realized capital’ with the 
‘ holders of fixed annuities.’ Aman 
grows crops which in the old cur- 
rency are worth £10,000: a change 
occurs, which enables him to sell 
them for £12,000 in the new cur- 
rency. According to Sir Archibald 
he has gained £20co0, whilst the 
‘ monied class’ has lost a correspond- 
ing amount. But if a ‘ monied 
man’ means a man who has money, 
the man who exchanges his crops 
for gold becomes himself a monied 
man by the very operation of the 
exchange, and, according to Sir 
Archibald’s own principles, losing 
as much in his ‘ monied’ as he gains 
in his ‘ producing’ character. But 
the inconsistency and contradictions 
of this ingeniously bad argument 
extend not only to every sentence, 
but to every member of every sen- 
tence. A rise in the price of money 
‘depresses the dealers in commodities 
and persons engaged in industrial 
occupations.’ If by these vague 
oe Sir Archibald means shop- 
ceepers and labourers—which we 
suppose he must—it would require 
a mind like his to see how the inte- 
rests of dealers and customers are 
Qge@ 
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identical whenthe dealings are small, 
and antagonistic when they are large, 
which he constantly maintains they 
are in the case of landholders and 
corn buyers. But how does a fall 
in the price of commodities injure 
the felons in them? Does ‘ deal- 
ing’ mean selling to the exclusion 
of buying? Has every grocer a 
mine of sugar. currants, and tea in 
his cellar, which he goes and digs up 
whenever a customer comes, and in 
which he immediately buries the 
coin which he receives in exchange. 
We had usually supposed that he 
bought the currants before he sold 
them; and if the price which he 
receives goes further in the purchase 
of more currants, the ne of the 
operation, calculated in currants, 
will be the same. Prices may fall 
for a thousand reasons. Speculation, 
weather, changes in the currency, 
have an influence upon them; and it 
is in calculating the effect of this 
influence that mercantile prudence 
consists: but changes resulting from 
alterations of the currency (so long 
as it is not artificially tampered 
with) are the least important of all 
in commercial operations, for the 
simple reason that they do not affect 
the real value of articles of con- 
sumption, but only the notation in 
which they are expressed. 

The whole theory lies in a nut- 
shell, and amounts to the assertion 
that there are two classes of people 
in the world—one of which receives 
whilst the other pays money; and 
that if the money grows cheaper, 
the receivers, if dearer the payers, 
suffer, and that the receivers are 
the producing and the payers 
the non-producing classes. Thus 
simplified, the ludicrous crudity 
of the whole argument is too ob- 
vious to need any further remark. 

There is, however, one statement 
in the passage which we have quoted 
so absurd, so important, and so 
common, that, though its fallacy has 
been pointed out a thousand times, 
we must point it outonce more. It 
is the assertion that ‘ the circulating 
medium’ is that ‘ by which transac- 
tions are carried on.’ It is, no doubt, 
one of the instruments employed for 
that purpose, and a very important 
one, but it is far from being the only 
one. Suppose a merchant ships a 
cargo of hardware to India, and re- 
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eceives in return a cargo of indigo. 
Suppose that at the Clearing-house 
it appears that Messrs. Williams and 
Deacon have claims on the London 
and Westminster Bank tothe amount 
of £10,500, and that the London and 
Westminster Bank have claims on 
Messrs. Williams and Deacon to the 
amount of £10,c00; suppose that a 
grocer sends his son to + 3 1 on the 
‘mutual system,’ that a ereditor 
seizes his debtor’s goods under a fi. 
fa., that a mortgagee forecloses ;— 
all these dealings take place without 
any intervention of the circulating 
medium, or with an intervention to 
a much smaller amount than the 
whole money value of the transac- 
tion. The bankers and merchants 
settle their affairs by the payment 
of a small balance, the tradesman 
gets his son educated in return for 
goods, the creditor’s debt is satis- 
fied by tables and chairs, or by lands 
and buildings; nor do we see that the 
state of the currency has anything 
to do with transactions of this kind, 
for the obligations on both sides are 
measured by the same standard. 
In a community in which mer- 
cantile transactions are widely ex- 
tended, an enormous proportion of 
liabilities incurred and of debts dis- 
charged, are incurred and discharged 
not in money, but in various kinds 
of goods. There may be some 

lausibility in saying that if a man 
ae corn to sell, it is for his interest 
that pounds should become more 
plentiful,so that he might getalarger 
number; but if he is not to get corn, 
but as much leather or indigo as the 
»ounds which he is to receive would 
ier, he is just where he was, for the 
change which raises the price of his 
own crops raises the price of his 
neighbour's hides. 

After such a specimen of Sir 
Archibald’s grasp of the principles 
which he advocates, no one will be 
surprised at the extravagance of his 
illustrations and of his arguments 
on particular measures. For exam- 
ple, what can be more natural than 
that a man who brings out his princi- 
ples in this broadcast fashion, should 
amuse himself with such cross ques- 
‘tions and crooked answers as the 
following (ii. 384)—the italics are 
Sir Archibald’s :-— 

What isa pound? Sir Robert Peel 
said he could by no possible effort of in- 
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tellect consiaer it to be anything but a 
certain determinate quantity of gold 
metal. Perhaps, if... he had seen the 
ounce of gold selling in Australia at £3 
to £3 108, an ounce, he would have mo- 
dified his opinion. In truth, a pound 
is an abstract measure of value, as a foot 
or a yard is of length; and different 
things have at different periods been 
taken to denote that measure, according 
as the conveniency of men suggested. 
Gold is measured by silver, not silver 
by gold. In truth, different things at 
ifferent times are taken to express the 
much coveted abstract standard, and 
what is always taken is that article in 
general circulation which is most steady 
an value and most generally received. 


We do not think it is possible for 
confusion of thought and inaecuracy 
as to facts to go further than Sir 
Archibald has contrived to carry 
them in this passage. The object 
is to get a fixed measure of em 
and the way in which it is obtained 
is by constantly changing the 
measure. Sometimes the ‘pound’ 
is so much silver, sometimes so 
much gold, sometimes so much 
paper. If we were to construe Sir 
Archibald’s last italics strietly, we 
ased 


should propose a currency 
upon coffins, for we know of no 
articles more ‘steady in value’ or 


more ‘ generally received.’ In this 
slipshod speculation nothing is more 
slipshod than the comparisons. A 
pound is ‘an abstract measure of 
value,’ just as a foot or yard is of 
length. What an abstract measure 
of value means, we have not a notion; 
the age 08 4 of feet and yards 
is, that they are not abstract, 
but concrete measures of length. 
A yard is 36 inches, and an inch 
is 1-35th and a fraction of the length 
of the pendulum, which ata certain 
temperature vibrates seconds at 
Greenwich. Let any one try to 
frame a calculation on the supposi- 
tion that the abstract foot is the 
average length of all the measures 
in England known by that name, 
and he will have a notion of the be- 
wilderment which would flow from 
any attempt to understand or to use 
Sir Archibald’s definition of the 
‘abstract pound.’ But, says Sir 
Archibald, a pound cannot be a 
certain quantity of gold, because 
gold sold in Melbourne for £3 10s. 
an ounce, and not for £3 17s. 10}d. 
If Sir Archibald means to say that in 
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Melbourne or elsewhere people were 
in the habit of exchanging an ounce 
of gold, stamped in a certain man- 
ner, against an ounce and a quarter 
equally fine, and not so stamped, 
that can only have arisen from a 
scarcity in coined money and the 
existence of a high rate of interest, 
so that people preferred paying the 
sum which he mentions by way of 
seignorage for the coinage, to losing 
the interest of their capital during 
the time necessary to send their 
gold dust to the Mint, and to receive 
it again insovereigns. IPfsovereigns 
had really sunk in value as com- 
pared with ‘ pounds,’ the gold dust 
would have sold not only in Aus- 
tralia, but in London, at the price 
he mentions. 

The currency occupies such an 
extraordinary space in Sir Archi- 
bald’s imagination, that we have 
felt it necessary to give our readers 
an opportunity of seeing how far 
he has qualified himself to write 
upon the subject by any kind of 
accurate thought ; we will conclude 
our notice of this part of his book 
with one or two extracts, which will 
show them the lengths to which, 
in case of need, a thoroughbred 
crotchet-hunter will follow his game. 


The two greatest events which have 
occurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a suc- 
cessive contraction and expansion of the 
circulating medium of society.—[This is 
Sir Archibald’s elegant method of saying 
that one was caused by a contraction, 
and the other by an expansion of the 
currency. |—The fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, so long ascribed, in ignorance, to 
slavery, heathenism, and moral corrup- 
tion, was in reality brought about by a 
decline in the gold and silver mines of 
Spain and Greece, from which the pre- 
cious metals forming the cireulation of 
the world were drawn, at the very time 
when the victories of the legions and the 
wisdom of the Antonines had given 
peace and security, and with it an in- 
crease in numbers and riches, to the 
Roman empire. 


On a Currency debate in 1826, 


Mr. Canning said, that ‘ he hoped the 
decision of this question would be re- 
garded as decisive of the principle, and 
determine it FOR EVER.” (Sic.) Itdidse: 
and it may be added, that it DETERMINED 
ALSO FOR EVER THE FATE OF THE Bari- 
TIsH Empire. (Sic.) Thenceforwarda 
series of causes and effects set in, which 
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no human power was afterwards able to 
arrest; and which in their ultimate 
effects changed the governing party in 
the British Islands, induced Catholic 
Emancipation, and an entire alteration 
of our ecclesiastical policy ; overturned 
the ancient constitution of the empire, 
and established a new one, resting on an 
entirely different basis, and directed by 
entirely different men, in its stead ; it 
brought about Negro Emancipation, the 
Repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, 
Free Trade, and an entire alteration in 
our foreign alliances, and policy,and sys- 
tem of government—domestic, foreign, 
and colonial. 

Passing from this, the most fruit- 
ful mother of mare’s-nests that ever 
benighted the laborious leisure of 
contemplative Scotchmen, let us see 
what Sir Archibald has to say upon 
the Removal of Catholic Disabilities. 
His reflections upon this subject 
are to be found in vol. v. pp. 180— 
206. They give the measure of Sir 
Archibald’s understanding more 
strikingly than almost any other 
passage in his book. It is an under- 
standing full of glib commonplaces, 
full of utterly bewildering crotchets, 
but quite unable to take a broad, 
simple, intelligible view of any sub- 
ject whatever. He maintains, first, 
that Catholic Emancipation was a 
*‘ wise and great measure ;’ secondly, 
that it failed entirely ; thirdly, that 
it benefited the English nation ; 
fourthly, that it was granted under 
compulsion, and in a cowardly 
spirit; fifthly, that it brought a 
‘righteous retribution,’ to the Eng- 
lish for their cowardice, and to the 
Irish for their ingratitude. Where 
a man’s memory is so constructed 
that it enables him to box the com- 
pass in this manner, in the course 
of about eight pages, some degree 
of inaccuracy and_ inconsistency 
must be expected; but those who 
consider these peculiarities as ble- 
mishes in a historian, need not con- 
sult Sir Archibald Alison. The 
development of his opinions is not 
regular, progressive, and expansive, 
like the growth of a tree, but arbi- 
trary and fortuitous, like that of 
the newly-imported American river- 
weed, ies propagates itself not 
by seeds, but by sheer growth, run- 
ning like a creeper along the bot- 
tom of fen rivers, in long, feeble, 
colourless strings, filling up the 
drains, and obstructing the naviga- 
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tion. By examining the process in 
one instance, we shall spare our- 
selves and our readers the vexation 
of continually remarking upon it. 
In p. 187, we learn that emancipa- 
tion was a wise and a great measure. 
It was wise because it ‘ was in itself 
just and equitable’ (as if any mea- 
sure ever was just and inequitable) ; 
and it was just because ‘ differences 
of religious belief are unavoidable,’ 
and ‘a wise legislator ought to pre- 
vent them from leading to con- 
flicting actions, by abolishing all 
political differences founded on 
varieties of religious persuasion.’ 
This is why Catholic Emancipation 
was a wise and just measure. What 
does Sir Archibald tell us as to the 
proof of its wisdom. He says 
(p. 190) that it ‘ fearfully aggravated 
the real causes of evil in Lreland,’ 
of which one was ‘the total unlit- 
ness of the people for self-govern- 
ment or direction;’ that Ireland 
‘was distracted’ by it; that the 
mutual violence of Orangemen and 
Ribbonmen was increased by it; and 
that these effects would have fol- 
lowed in an equal or greater degree 
if the measure had either been taken 
earlier or had been more complete. 
So that Sir Archibald’s opinion, on 
the whole, is resolvable into some 
such form as this:—Political dif- 
ferences, founded on varieties of 
religious persuasion, lead to con- 
flicting actions, and it is therefore 
wise and just in the Legislature to 
abolish them. In Ireland their 
abolition produced the opposite 
result. Therefore their abolition in 
Ireland was just and wise. The 
very man who thinks a measure 
wise and just, which aggravated, as 
he says, all the evils which it was 
meant to relieve, is always boasting 
of the ‘ practical tendency’ of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, and giving 
thanks that we are not, as foreigners 
are, believers in theories and in 
abstract rights. 

This just and wise measure has, 
we are glad to be informed, bene- 
fited England Ly producing unanim- 
ity in succeeding Cabinets and 
Parliaments upon Irish affairs, and 


- enabling the Government to with- 


stand the agitation for a repeal of 
the union. Even when, by accident, 
Sir Archibald blunders into the 
neighbourhood of a truth, he always 
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twists it into inconsistency with the 
rest of his opinions. No doubt by 
satisfying a reasonable demand, we 
could with a better grace refuse an 
unreasonable one, but does it lie in 
the mouth of Sir Archibald to say 
this in the face of his own assertions 
that 


‘The admission of the Catholics to 

Parliament became the platform on 
which additional attacks were made 
against Protestantism, and even the po- 
litical institutions of the empire,’ and 
that ‘agitation was increased by the 
knowledge that so powerful a phalanx 
was always ready to support it in Par- 
liament: and the phalanx itself being 
entirely directed by foreign ecclesiastical 
influence, pushed on every occasion 
measures calculated to embarrass the 
English government and weaken the 
English aristocracy.’ 
So that, according to this view of 
the case, the unanimity of the legis- 
lature was secured—as a reward for 
a just act—by the introduction into 
it of a ‘phalanx’ of forty or fifty 
seditious persons, bent upon ex- 
tending agitation to the extent of 
overthrowing the whole English 
government. 

Having shown how England was 
rewarded for the just and wise 
measure which produced all the 
effects of folly, the historian goes 
on to show how we were punished 
for the bad motives which insti- 
gated it—cowardice, namely, and 
submission to intimidation. 

England (says Sir Archibald, at p. 
193) did the just act, but she did it not 
from the influence of equitable or tole- 
rant feelings, but in obedience to the 
fierce demands of the agitators, and to 
avert the dreaded evils of civil war. 


Will it be believed that at p. 185 
the same writer used the following 
language ? 


Catholic emancipation . . . was a vic- 
tory gained by a large portion of the 
aristocratic and the greater part of the 
highly educated classes over the sincere 
conviction and honest resistance of the 
vast majority of the people. It was 
cariied by the liberal opinions of the 
holders of the majority of the close bo- 
roughs, which brought the government 
into such straits, as compelled it to 
force through the measure. Catholic 
emancipation was the greatest, as it was 
the last, triumph of the Nomination 
system. 


So that, for the purpose of praising 
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rotten boroughs, Sit Archibald 
gives one account of the nature 
of the measure, and for the purpose 
of a little complimentary sermon- 
izing about ‘righteous retribution,’ 
he gives, eight pages afterwards, one 
diametrically opposite. Let us, how- 
ever, take his second account of the 
matter, and say that England did a 
just act from a bad motive, and that 
she was rewarded for the just act, 
and punished for the bad motive. 
The punishment is 


The great precedent of yielding not 
to justice, but to coercion, has not been 
lost upon the agitators within her own 
bosom. The Reform movement was the 
child of the Catholic agitation; the 
Anti-Corn-Law League of the triumph 
of Reform. The helm has passed out 
of the hands that used to hold it; the 
vessel, when a storm comes, has ceased 
to obey the helm, and drifts before the 
wind, 


This is in p. 193. In p. 191 we 
were informed that England was 
rewarded by an increased strength 
in the hands of government as 
against Irish agitations. There is 
certainly something wonderfully 
grotesque in the state of mind 
which allows a man to persuade 
himself that he understands the de- 
signs of Providence so completely 
as to have a right to say to his fel 
low-countrymen, You did a virtuous 
act from a bad motive. Your vir- 
tuous act is rewarded by the power 
of resisting one particular class of 
agitators; your bad motive is pun- 
ished by the necessity which it im- 
poses upon you of submitting to all 
others. 

We shall not trouble our readers 
at any length with our own opinions 
upon a subject so very familiar as 
that of Catholic Emancipation. For 
twenty-seven years no one has ever 
attempted to retrace the step then 
taken; and though the measure cer- 
tainly may not have done all that, 
in the heat of the contest, some of 
its advocates expected from it, it 
has unquestionably removed the 
strongest and most just complaints 
of Ireland against England. It 
appears to us narrow and unjust in 
the highest degree to say that the 
English nation gave up its convic- 
tions on the occasion from cowardice. 
We suspect that, in the bottom of 
their hearts, few people really 
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thought that they should be justi- 
fied in resisting the Catholic dane 
to the extent of a civil war. No 
doubt, the resistance to the measure 
was bigoted and ungracious; but it 
does not follow that the final con- 
cession was cowardly. The attitude 
which the country assumed on the 
question of Repeal, fifteen years 
later, showed clearly that there was 
no reluctance to fight, if there was 
a quarrel worth fighting for; but 
we doubt whether the consciences 
even of the ‘ fiat justitia ruat 
celum’ gentlemen—whose speeches, 
with characteristic inconsistency, Sir 
Archibald quotes with applause— 
would have been easy, if they had 
deluged the country in blood merely 
to sustain what was in itself a very 
odious and exceptional restriction. 
We do not wish to go again over 
such well-known ground; it is 
enough for our present purpose to 
remark, that in this wonderfully 
characteristic passage Sir Archibald 
Alison finds means to compliment 
the rotten boroughs, to sneer at 
Liberalism, and to display his inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the 


Divine plans for the government of 
mankind, at no greater expense than 
that of contradicting himself in the 
broadest manner four times in eight 
pages. 

We go on to his account of the 


Reform Bill. His theory upon the 
history, the character, and the re- 
sults of that measure, deserves a 
conspicuous place amongst the curi- 
osities of prejudice. Of course, like 
everything else, the Reform Bill 
was produced by the resumption of 
cash payments. The means by which 
this came about are, to say the least, 
not generally known; they are now 
for the first time made public, and 
are one of the many remarkable 
instances which these volumes afford 
of the extent and minuteness of Sir 
Archibald’s information about the 
character of the Providential go- 
vernment of mankind. It appears 
that the changes in the currency 
had produced great discontent and 
misery amongst the landholders. 
These changes had been brought 


about by the votes of the members - 


for rotten boroughs, who were the 
representatives of the ‘monied in- 
terest,’ and who were so able, and 
spoke so well, that they silenced 
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the ‘producing classes,’ and ‘de- 
prived suffering industry of the last 
consolation of the unfortunate—that 
of being heard in their defence,’ 
which, says Sir Archibald, ‘ was the 
unkindest cut of all.’ Hereupon, 
says the historian, the county mem- 
bers joined with the Radicals, and 
overthrew the constitution ; so that 
the old constitution of England, 
which was ‘based on the representa- 
tion not of numbers but of inte- 
rests,’ was overthrown by a body 
which it had itself called. into ex- 
istence. Of the general theory 
which this work maintains as to 
where the Whigs and where the 
Tories were wrong, and as to what 
they respectively ought to have done, 
we will only say that it is constructed 
upon principles exactly resembling 
those upon which the correspond- 
ing reflections on Catholic Emanci- 
vation proceed. Reading them is 
like walking in the streets of a town 
ill laid out, in which a stranger is 
constantly bewildered by finding 
that, in whatever direction he 
walks, he always comes back to 
some church, or square, or factory, 
by a road which > had taken on 
—— to get away from it. We 
nave a dreary prevailing feeling 
that everybody was wrong, for the 
reasons for which, in other parts of 
the book we had been told they 
were right; that nobody ever knew 
his own mind, that everybody al- 
ways produced results diametrically 
opposed to those which he intended 
to produce, and that it was all, 
somehow or other, a consequence 
of the Act of 1819. 

If, however, we look not at the 
eneral views which Sir Archibald 
as to give upon the subject, but 

at some of his opinions upon par- 
ticular features of the transactions 
to which he refers, we shall, per- 
haps, obtain clearer notions of his 
right to come forward as one of 
the recognised historians of his 
country. The great point on which 
he rests his vindication of the sys- 
tem which existed before the Re- 
form Bill is, that in ‘the old con- 
stitution of England,’ interests and 
not numbers were represented. 
Thus, for example, he tells us, 
‘Gatton, with its ruined church, 
might represent Jamaica; Old Sa- 
rum, with its green mound, millions 
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of our sable subjects in Hindostan.’ 
Sir Archibald characteristically over- 
looks the opposite hypothesis, that 
they might not. They might, and 
notoriously often did, represent no- 
thing but the anxiety felt by some 
earl to become a marquis, or by 
some commoner to find patronage 
for his younger sons and nephews. 
But even if some rich West India 
planter bought a rotten borough, in 
what conceivable sense did he ‘ re- 

resent’ Jamaica ?. He represented 

imself, and, generally speaking, he 
also represented some thirty or forty 
miserable burgage tenants, whom he 
happened to be able to bully and 
corrupt with greater ease than some 
rival boroughmonger. Gatton and 
Old Sarum were by no means fair 
specimens of the rotten borough sys- 
tem, which would have been much 
more intelligible and much less ob- 


— if the constituencies 


ad dwindled entirely to nothing. 
They were, in truth, small nests of 
corruption, on a mean, dirty scale ; 
in which some fifty or sixty voters 
were alternately bullied and bribed 
by men whose lives were passed in 
l 


the miserable details of a most 
ignoble jobbery. Sir Archibald’s 
theory is just one of those after- 
thoughts by which abuses are justi- 
fied after they have become extinct. 
To say that the result of putting up 
to auction about a hundred seats in 
Parliament will be the representa- 
tion of the colonial interest, the 
shipping interest, and we know not 
what other interests, and that by 
abolishing such a system the in- 
terests in question are virtually dis- 
franchised, is hardly worthy of any 
man who wishes to be considered as 
a bond fide disputant. 

The arguments by which this 
theory is supported are about as 
strange as the theory itself. The test, 
says Sir Archibald, of a government 
in which all classes is represented, is 
the absence of class exemptions 
from taxation; and he asserts that, 
under the unreformed Parliament, 
all classes were equally taxed, and 
that the colonies in particular were 
all placed under a protective sys- 
tem. At present, he says, we are 
governed by one interest alone, the 
shopkeepers, who are ‘vested with 
supreme and uncontrolled dominion 
of the vast and various British em- 
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ne These tyrannical small shop- 
eepers have accordingly ‘obtained 
for themselves an entire exemption 
from every species of direct taxa- 
tion, and laid it with increased seve- 
rity upon the disfranchised classes ;’ 
and he instances the abolition of the 
window-tax, the income-tax upon 
incomes of £150 a year, and the re- 
duction of various indirect taxes, by 
means of which 

The notables of England (the £ro 
householders) have established a much 
more entire and unjust exemption in 
their own favour from taxation than the 
notables in France did before the Revo- 
lution—a curious and instructive cireum- 
stance, indicating how identical men 
are in all ranks when their interests are 
concerned.—(iv. 409). 


The mere quotation of such a 
passage as this is perhaps a sufli- 
cient exposure of its absurdity. But 
itis a fair specimen of the surprising 
impudence with which Sir Archibald 
addresses himself to his fellow- 
countrymen. There is a kind of 
sublimity of self-assurance in the 
attempt to persuade the English 
nation that the class which is of all 
others the least united, the least en- 
thusiastic, the most attached to all 
sorts of petty local interests, has 
succeeded in establishing a tyranny 
over the whole English people ; nor 
is there a less surprising assump- 
tion of ignorance on the part of the 
readers of this wonderful passage, in 
its quiet assumption that the redue- 
tion or abolition of the taxes on tea, 
sugar, coffee, wood, meat, and grain, 
has ensued to the advantage of the 
shopkeepers alone, and to that of 
no other class of persons in the 
empire. There is, however, a still 
lower depth of absurdity which 
Sir Archibald has contrived to 
sound. He asserts that one imme- 
diate result of the Reform Bill has 
been the disruption of the Colo- 
nial Empire of Great Britain. 
That whereas, in the days before 
the Reform Bill, the colonies 
were represented by the rotten 
boroughs, they are now entirely 
unrepresented; and being ‘de- 
livered over to the rule of ur- 
ban constituencies in the dominant 
island,’ they have ceased to have any 
interest in the general affairs of the 
country, We are not informed how 
it came to pass that, with the full ad- 
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vantage of anunreformed Parliament 
to govern them, the American colo- 
nies revolted ; noris any conjecture 
even offered as to whether Canada 
or New South Wales would sur- 
render their constitutions upon the 
terms of having representatives as- 
signed to them in the House of 
Commons. The fact that the colo- 
nies, after they have obtained a cer- 
tain maturity, cannot and ought not 
to be considered as integral parts of 
the United Kingdom, is a great deal 
too simple to occur to Sir Archibald. 

One of the most curious things 
about Sir Archibald Alison, is his 
hankering after imitations of the 
most remarkable passages of other 
writers. In his eighth volume he 
has considered, after the manner of 
Gibbon’s famous chapter about the 
causes which would account for the 
spread of Christianity, the causes 
which account for the circumstance 
that the Reform Bill has in fact 
done less harm than upon his prin- 
— it ought to have done. ‘ Pos- 
sibly,’ he says, ‘the escape of the 
nation from the perils with which it 
was then beset, is to be ascribed only 
to the good providence of God, 
which had destined the British em- 
pire to a more glorious end’ (by the 
contraction of the currency, we 
suppose) ‘than to perish from its 
own infatuation.” But, ‘humanly 
speaking,’ six causes concurred to 
avert the danger. First was ‘ the 
practical turn of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind,’ which wished to see grie- 
vances abated and taxes lowered. 
Secondly, the circumstance that 
the nobility headed the movement. 
Thirdly, the patriotic and intrepid 
Conservatives ‘remained at their 
posts.” Fourthly, the Government 
was very moderate after the bill had 

assed. Fifthly, the Irish Catholics 
quarrelled with the English Pro- 
testants ; and, sixthly, the cholera 
* checked the Reform mania.’ That 
the cholera may have checked all 
political feeling, especially after such 
an important event as the Reform 
Bill, is natural enough; but the 
other reasons which we have quoted, 
seem to us to be much as if a man 
should sit down to give reasons why 
a wild extravagant youth was not 
injured by inheriting a fortune, and 
should ascertain that, in the first 
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place, he applied for the advice of 
his most experienced friends as to 
his investments; secondly, that he 
was a person of great prudence ; 
thirdly, that the good elements of 
his character were never over- 
powered by temptation; fourthly, 
that he spent his income with the 
greatest judgment; and, fifthly, 
that the title was disputed, and he 
had to occupy himself in defending 
his title at law. Perhaps a shorter 
explanation would be to say that 
such a person was neither wild nor 
extravagant. If the people were 
sensible, the Government wise, and 
the defeated party patriotic, where 
is the room for miraculous interposi- 
tion of Providence? Why not say 
at once that the Reform Bill was a 
wise measure, and that the nation 
was thoroughly ripe for it ? 

It would seem, however, that Sir 
Archibald was constitutionally in- 
capable of holding a consistent view 
upon any question of any kind. If 
the first, second, and third reasons 
are true, what becomes of the 
fourth? The good sense of the 
nation, the rank of the liberal 
leaders, and the good faith of the 
Government, make it quite absurd to 
give the Tories credit for patriotism 
in not emigrating. If, instead of 
bringing his action against the 
hundred, and recovering the most 
enormously and almost absurdly 
large damages for the destruction 
of Nottingham Castle (which, by 
the way, is anything but ‘a vener- 
able pile,’ as Sir Archibald calls it), 
the Duke of Newcastle had taken 
refuge at Boulogne or Antwerp, he 
would have shown not only the 
meanest cowardice but the most 
contemptible folly. 

Sir Archibald makes some very 
dismal reflections about the Re- 
form Bill riots, saying that they 
‘affix a dark stain on the English 
character ;’ and that they prove 
that ‘the people of this country 
may become as dangerous and 
engage in atrocities as frightful 
as the worst populace of foreign 
states.’ Surely this is as false as it 
is unpatriotic. In the very worst 
outrage that took place throughout 
the whole of the Reform agitation— 
the Bristol riots, no blood was shed 
by the rioters, and hardly any by 
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the troops. There was a great de- 
struction of property, and an im- 
mense deal of drunkenness, but 
there was nothing more, and what 
did pass on the occasion was most 
promptly and most severely pun- 
ished. It was, by Sir Archibald’s 
own account, the only scene of the 
kind which had oceurred in England 
since Lord George Gerdon’s riots, 
more than half a century before. 
Can any man, even moderately 
reasonable, seriously pretend to 
consider disturbances like these, 
‘atrocities as frightful’ as the mas- 
sacres which have disgraced many 
continental cities, several times over, 
in the recollection of the present 
generation P ‘he Conservative party 
have their faults, but we should be 
sorry to think that there was in ex- 
istence any body of Englishmen who 
really looked upon any considerable 
ortion of their countrymen as 
loodthirsty assassins, bent upon 
murder and pillage. A man has no 


right to pretend to the character of 
an English historian, who has not 
learnt that, for one hundred and fifty 
— past, no class in this country 


as had any just cause for alarm as 
to life or property. 'To put together 
a certain number of violent expres- 
sions, and to comment on a few 
riotous actions, as if they were fair 
specimens of the tone which per- 
vaded a whole society at a time of 
unparalleled excitement, is to per- 
petuate prejudice, not to write his- 
tory. ‘The clearest proof of the 
falsehood of Sir Archibald’s view is 
to be found in one of his own state- 
ments. Speaking of the results of 
the general election of 1831, he ob- 
serves that it was remarkable that 
though there was more violence in 
Scotland than in England, the Scotch 
returned Tory members, whilst the 
English voters were for the most 

art ‘swept away by the tempest.’ 

edoes not see that this only proves, 
that whatever violence was exerted 
against the Seotch electors was so 
slight, that 2500 electors could re- 
turn the whole of the Scotch mem- 
bers without incurring any more 
serious risk than that of being, to a 
certain limited extent, hooted and 
pelted. In only two or three in- 
stances did the violence of the mob 
go beyond this. We should like to 
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see such a constituency attempt to 
exercise such a privilege in Paris, 
unsupported by troops, in the midst 
of a iments agitation. 

We will conclude our notice of 
Sir Archibald’s views of the Re- 
form Bill and its effects by an 
extract, than which we think it 
would be quite impossible to find 
anything more characteristic. He 
has discovered that the Reform Bill 
and the Revolution of 1830 have 
laid open ‘a great law of nature.’ 

This law is the simple fact, that what- 
ever is plentiful becomes cheap, and 
money, the very first of all things [of 
course before the rise of prices by which 
its cheapness is made manifest]. The 
necessary effect of this is, that labour 
becomes dear in the rich and old state, 
and the necessaries of life are raised at 
a more costly rate than in poor countries, 
where money is more scarce and labour 
is cheap. The reciprocity system, the 
contraction of the currency, the free- 
trade, were all efforts on the part of the 
monied classes to elude the operation of 
this law of nature ; to render production 
cheap when the circumstances of society 
had rendered it dear. 

We can tell Sir Archibald of an- 
other law of nature, quite as impor- 
tant and quite as new. If you find 
the blanket too short when you are in 
bed, measure it with a yard measure 
thirty inches in length, and it will at 
once contain as many feet as you 
wish. Sir Archibald’s law of nature 
is, however, superior to ours, inas- 
much as he happens to know, appa- 
rently from private sources, that 
‘it is anemia to limit population 
in the later stages of society.’ 

We have given some specimens 
of Sir Archibald’s way of looking at 
the political opinions of his own 
country. We will try to give our 
readers a specimen of his opinions 
upon foreign affairs. 

The most important event in con- 
tinental history of the period with 
which Sir Archibald is concerned, is 
the Revolution of 1830. His treat- 
ment of it is as characteristic as his 
opinions on that of the other subjects 
to. which we have referred. His 
account of the matter is, that Charles 
X. was entirely under the influence 
of a small knot of Jesuit advisers, at 
whose instance he acted in the most 
offensive, and ultimately, as Sir 
Archibald admits, in the most illegal 
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manner. His opinion wpon this sub- 
ject is a wonderful specimen of ar- 
gument. The change which the or- 
donnances effected in the represen- 
tation was, says Sir Archibald, only 
a return to the original system of 
the Charte, which had been itself 
abrogated by a royal ordonnance, 
and ‘ what an ordonnance had done, 
an ordonnance could competently 
undo.’ We have seldom seen a 
better specimen of hasty argument. 
Sir Archibald Alison does not see 
that his argument would deprive any 
nation in which an en or il- 
legal transaction had ever taken 
place, of any kind of settled govern- 
ment for ever. If the king was to 
be allowed to take advantage of his 
own, or rather of his brother’s 
wrong in the extraordinary manner 
of which Sir Archibald seems to ap- 
prove, fifteen years after it took 
place, it is hard to say how any 
institutions could ever become se- 
eure. But strange as this argument 
is, it is less strange than that by 
which the measures directed by the 
ordonnances against the liberty of 
the press are excused. We give it 
in the historian’s own words. ‘ Al- 
though, without doubt, the restric- 
tions on the press were of so violent 
a kind that they were inconsistent, 
if continued, with the existence 
of freedom, or the free action of the 
people on the government, and could 
not have long co-existed with a real 
representative constitution,yet consi- 
dered as a mere temporary restric- 
tion, to enable the government to 
surmount a passing difficulty, they 
were not beyond the powers vested 
in the king by the fourteenth article 
of the Charter.’ This article was ‘ de 
ro.... fait les réglemens et les or- 
donnances nécessaires pour lexécu- 
tion des lois et de la sitreté de U' état.’ 
It is a curious and not a creditable 
circumstance that a man holding a 
responsible legal situation in Scot- 
land, should be so ignorant of the 
most elementary doctrines of consti- 
tutional law as not to know that the 
dangerous character of an unautho- 
rized act on the part of Government 
isin no degree diminished by the 
fact that it is meant to answer a 
temporary purpose. Did any human 
being ever hear of a Government 
carried on permanently by coups 
@ état. Is it not the very peculiarity 
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of all such acts that they are of ne- 
cessity of a temporary and occa- 
sional character? When there is 
no reason for violence, no ‘ tempo- 
rary difficulty’ to be overcome, there 
is no necessity to march 12,000 
troops into a town, to shoot such of 
the inhabitants as will not obey an 
entirely illegal order. There is some- 
thing exquisitely simple-minded in 
Sir Archibald’s impression that the 
restrictions imposed on the freedom 
of the press by the ordonnances 
were ‘merely temporary.. What 
possible security had the French 
against the repetition of similar mea- 
sures, or against the permanent 
maintenance of those which were 
already in force? Itisidle to say 
that the measures were merely tem- 
porary when there was precisely the 
same reason to fear their perma- 
nency as there had originally been 
to apprehend their perpetration. 
Thata man, trained to legal thought 
of any kind, should put Sir Archi- 
bald’s interpretation upon the clause 
which he quotes from the Charte, is 
an ominous symptom of the calibre 
of Scotch advocates. The power of 
making orders and taking measures 
for the execution of the laws and 
the safety of the State, may be per- 
ceptible of various interpretations, 
but we should think that a man 
must be curiously constituted who 
could find in them a justification for 
measures of which the peculiarity 
was that they overthrew the whole 
existing system of law, at the ex- 
pense of the lives of many of the 
persons who were under the protec- 
tion of the State, and constituent 
parts of it. There is a wonderful 
audacity in the assertion that it is an 
equivalent to the caveant consules 
——— detrimenti respublica capiat. 

sir Archibald’s reflections on the 
behaviour of the troops, and on the 
probable consequences of greater 
vigour in the execution of the coup 
d'état, admirably match with his 
opinion of the morality of the mea- 
sure and its promoters. ‘If the 
troops,’ he says, ‘had done their 
duty, the insurrection would have 
been suppressed, and the monarchy, 
and with it the liberty of France 
preserved.’ This assertion may seem 
startling, but it is only the intro- 
duction to one still more startling. 

* Polignac and his feeble cabinet 
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could never have withstood the 
united resistance, exerted in a legal 
channel, of a wholenation. But the 
case was very different with Louis 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon, who 
were supported by the bayonets of 
400,000 men, directed by the vigour 
and capacity of the empire.’ We 
should have thought that to submit 
to a weak tyranny was the way to 
make it strong. It is certainly a 
new and ingenious theory, to main- 
tain that liberty would have been 
maintained by being suppressed 
by an inefficient tyranny, because, 
twenty-two years later, 1t was sup- 
pressed by an efficient one. 

The principal actors in the scene 
are described by Sir Archibald in a 
most characteristic manner. It ap- 
pears that Louis Philippe ‘ died dis- 
crowned in a foreign land,’ asa pro- 
vidential punishment for not having 
acted upon Charles the Tenth’s re- 
quest to accept the Lieutenancy-Ge- 
neral of the Singin, in order to act 
as a kind of guardian to the Duke 
of Bordeaux; and it is suggested 
that if Louis Philippe had joined his 
cousin, there would have succeeded 
‘a republic 80 oppressive, so absurd, 
so ruinous, that it would have run 
the course of madness, extravagance, 
and detestation, as quickly as it did 
... in 1848.’ Whereby ‘the united 
royalist and Orleanist parties, then 
sans peur et reproche,’ would have 
been in a better position than the 
two parties are now. It does not 
seem to occur to Sir Archibald that 
every one could reasonably wish to 
save his country from such a fate, or 
that the wish to do so might have 
been sufficiently strong to induce 
him to take a step which would be 
for the advantage of the nation at 
large, though not for the aggran- 
dizement of the Bourbon dynasty, 
as distinguished from the nation. 
Nor does ke choose, in his anxiety 
to find out a striking instance of a 

rovidential judgment wpon Louis 

hilippe, to recognise the fact that 
he reigned for nearly eighteen years, 
and fell at last only through a cu- 
rious mixture of weakness and ob- 
stinacy. 

In his reflections upon the causes 
of the Revolution of 18 30, Sir Archi- 
bald shows exactly the same inca- 
pacity of even conceiving the possi- 

ility of any justification for the 
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acts of the party to which he is 
opposed. In a paragraph on the 
‘ strange vehemence of the opposi- 
tion which the Restoration expe- 
rienced in France,’ he expresses 
an opinion that that vehemence 
was ‘almost inexplicable.’ He as- 
serts that the French had obtained 
all the objects for which they con- 
tended in the first Revolution, and 
that besides this,‘ the race of their 
ancient monarchs had given them, 
what they had proved incapable of 
earning for themselves, internal 
prosperity and external peace.” He 
goes on to say that the constitution 
under the Charte was as liberal as 
the country could bear, and that the 
real cause of the overthrow of the 
dynasty is to be found to some 
degree in the fact that 


The Bourbons were never able to get 
over the obloquy cast upon them in com- 
mon estimation, of having succeeded to 
the throne in consequence of the greatest 
external calamities that France had ever 
known. When the events which for- 
tune had placed in close juxtaposition 
were the double capture of Paris and 
the replacing of the ancient dynasty on 
the throne, it was no wonder that they 
were generally considered to be cause 
and etfect. In vain did the Royalist 
writers observe that the Bourbons were 
not responsible for the wars of the 
empire ; that they were undertaken by 
a usurper in opposition to their interests 
and against their will; that they were 
not brought into contact with them till 
the defeats were experienced, and then 
interfered only to mitigate their effecta, 
and obtain better terms for the van- 
quished than they would otherwise have 
granted. 


Tf anybody but Sir Archibald 
Alison had written this passage, we 
should have found it difficult to be- 
lieve that it was written in good 
faith ; but it seems as if he hada 
natural and incurable incapacity of 
seeing what he does not wish to 
see. Throughout the earlier en 
of the chapter (ch. xvii.) from 
which this extract is made, he had 
detailed the various measures taken 
by Charles X., at the instigation of 
his secret cabinet of Jesuits, to 
overthrow the constitution which 
he found existing ; he had detailed 
the means—according to his own 
admission, the illegal means—by 
which he wickedly attempted to 
carry his design into execution, 
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and then he professes to wonder 
that a Government which was en- 
gaged in a continual conspiracy 
against the constitution of the 
country—a conspiracy which he 
ean only palliate by the extraordi- 
nary plea that it was conceived and 
carried out with as much weakness 
as wickedness,—was the object of 
po ular indignation. What other 
eeling could any human being have 
towards a wretched knot of priests, 
who passed their time in making 
treasonable suggestions to a timid 
old man, who was trying to expiate 
a youth of folly and sin by an old 
age of superstition. To say that 
the Bourbons had given liberty to 
France, just after a relation of the 
means which they took to suppress 
it when given, and without any sort 
of notice of the fact that neither the 
French people nor the allies ever 
would have endured the re-establish- 
ment of the old régime, is one of 
those graces of argument which are 
only to be found in Sir Archibald 
Alison. It is what might have 
been expected, not only from the 
ingenious ‘ difficulty’ by which he 
is exercised, but from the wonderful 
solution at which he arrives. Sir 
Archibald himself admits that the 
‘Bourbons would never have as- 
cended the throne’ but for the 
victories of the Allies; and then he 
charges the French with confusing 
post hoc and propter hoc, because 
they drew this very inference. If 
his own admission is true, how 
could it be faise that ‘the double 
capture of Paris and the replacing of 
the ancient dynasty’ stood in the 
relation of cause and effect? ‘ Be- 
cause, says Sir Archibald, ‘the 
Bourbons were not responsible for 
the wars of the Empire, which were 
undertaken against their wishes.’ 
That is, the wars could not have re- 
stored the Bourbons because the 
Bourbons did not cause the wars. 
Can no one profit by, or form a part 
of the humiliation of a country but 
those who were the causes of it? 
We had supposed that the receiver 
was as bad as the thief. 

Sir Archibald wonders that the 
assertions of the Royalist writers, 
that the king had no connexion 
with the wars of the Empire, and 
the disasters in which they termi- 
nated, were ‘in vain.’ What right 
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has any man to write the history of 
France, who does not see that this 
was the very fact which cut that 
party off from the sympathies of 
their countrymen? What is to be 
thought of a man who wonders that 
Frenchmen, of allpeoplein the world, 
should consider it insulting to be 
told, ‘We had no part in your 
glory, no sympathy with your 
disasters, and our strongest claim 
upon your affections is that we had 
sufficient influence with your con- 
querors to induce them to allow us 
to ascend the throne, and, in con- 
sideration of that, to grant you 
favourable terms of peace.’ ‘The 
dynasty which used this language 
maintained itself for fifteen years. 
It fell at last through its own 
wickedness, in an attack upon the 
very liberties which it had made 
a merit of conceding ; and Sir Archi- 
bald ‘ wonders,’ not at the patience 
of the country which endured such 
a dynasty so long, but at the wa- 
alterable enmity to the Bourbons 
which resulted from the changeable 
character of the French nation. 

We have not gone out of our way 
to find fault with Sir Archibald 
Alison. We have tested his under- 
standing upon the broadest subjects 
which we could find, and those to 
which he himself attaches the great- 
est importance. A man who makes 
all history depend upon the cur- 
rency, and who writes the History 
of Europe from 1815 to 1852 cannot 
complain of the incompleteness of 
his critic’s observations if they fairly 
represent his opinions upon the Cur- 
rency, Catholic Emancipation, the 
Reform Bill, and the French Revo- 
lution of 1830. No doubt it would 
be easy to extend our remarks 
almost indefinitely. In a book so 
very voluminous as the History of 
Europe, there must of course be a 
good deal that is true; but we do 
not think that any writer with whom 
we are acquainted has been so often, 
so inconsistently, so ingeniously 
wrong. Sir Archibald has contra- 
dicted himself, his neighbours, and 
common sense, in almost every di- 
rection, and on almost every pos- 
sihle subject. 

Of his literary and critical merits 
we shall speak on a future occasion ; 
for the present we shall only observe 
that his book is so constructed as to 
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afford him the widest possible op- 
portunities for error, and that that 
talent at least has been well em- 
ployed. Ifit survives in no other 
way, it will go down to pos- 
terity as one of the most vast and 
various exhibitions of bad argument 
and contradictory common-place 
which the world has ever witnessed. 
It is one of those books which no 
gentleman’s library should be with- 
out, for without some acquaintance 
with it, no one will hereafter be able 
to understand the completeness of 
that reductio ad absurdum which 
the course of events during the first 
half of the nineteenth century ad- 
ministered to that notinconsiderable 
class of persons who looked upon the 
representation of one of the most 
wonderful dramas in which men 
and angels have ever been the ac- 
tors, without awe, without reverence, 
without surprise, with a firm faith 
in nothing except a few contradic- 
tory platitudes and an inconvertible 
currency. 

At long intervals in the history of 
the world have the fountains of the 
great deep been broken up. Three 
times this has happened to Western 
Europe since the birth of our Lord. 
It happened first when the huge 
Roman Empire, the growth of 1200 
years, broke the silent monotony of 
a long decay by the most frightful 
disasters that ever overwhelmed 
mankind. The dikes gave way, and 
the ocean of barbarians sake in 
upon the land, wave after wave, till 
the old throne, the old laws, the old 
manners were overwhelmed in the 
deluge from which a new society 
was to spring. By degrees the 
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conquering races learnt new habits, 
felt new wants, established new 
nations and new dynasties, and, 
above them all, uniting, or trying to 
unite them in one common body, 
rose a second Roman Empire, wider, 
and in some respects stronger, than 
the first. Again a stone was cut 
from the mountain, again the image 
was broken, again the iron and the 
miry clay were sifted and separated. 
Three centuries more passed away, 
and a third time all existing sys- 
tems were remodelled, all common 
Opinions questioned. A third time 
men were tormented by fire and 
gnawed their tongues with pain; and 
after the vast heavings had become 
more regular, though scarcely less 
deep, when men had time to breathe 
again, and to ask how and why this 
had happened, what it meant, and 
what it had done, what were, after 
all, the foundations upon which 
society stood, how it had been dis- 
laced from them, and how it was to 
& replaced upon them—then there 
came a prophet in Israel. He was 
aman bred amongst a people who 
of all others had the highest name 
for soberness, for strength of under- 
standing, for diligence, for faith, 
He studied long, and he wrote much, 
and at last he spoke; and this was 
the message that he delivered to 
mankind in the only idiom with 
which he was familiar: — The 
cause of all this is just the want of 
one-pound notes. 

This is the mystery 

Of the wonderful history, 

And the way to find it out. 

F, 8.—I. T. 
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THE NEW PITAVAL.* 


HIS collection of criminal trials 

has already reached its second 
series and its twenty-third volume. 
So Jong as human nature is subject 
to the workings of violent passions, 
or until some remedy be found hy 
religion, philosophy, or philanthropy 
to check the natural tendency of 
man to criminal excess, we do not 
see why the collection should ever 
come to an end. 

The editors are Dr. J. C. Hitzig, 
a criminal judge of considerable 
repute, and Dr. W. Haring, who 
began life as a jurist, but deserted 
the thorny career of the law for the 
more flowery paths of literature: 
he is better known, as a novelist, 
under the pseudonyme of Williebald 
Alexis. Dr. Hitzig died during the 
progress of the work, and we fancy 
we can trace in the volumes pub- 
lished since his death, the predomi- 
nance of the romantic over the 
judicial element. 

The title, we need scarce remind 
our readers, is taken from the name 
of Guyot de Pitaval, the author of 
the Causes Célébres, from which, 
as well as from Feuerbach’s work, 
the most striking materials have 
been selected; interspersed with 
cases taken from the criminal records 
of ancient and modern times in 
France, England, Germany, and 
Spain. 

Dr. Hitzig was in England, and 

resent at the trial of Courvoisier ; 
; expresses his admiration at the 
manner in which irrelevant matter 
is excluded in an English court of 
justice. From some observations, 
names on the trial of Abraham 
Thornton—the last case on record 
where wager of battle was demanded 
—his colleague seems to think that 
this eliminating process is occa- 
sionally carried to an excess in this 
country. In England, a strong 
light is thrown upon the conduct of 
the accused just before the oceur- 
rence of the crime for which he is 
arraigned. Dr. Hiring would be 
better pleased if, as in Germany, 
the inquiry took a larger scope, and 


was extended to the criminal’s 
former life. It is obvious that, al- 
though an English trial affords ad- 
mirable mental exercise, it does not 
present the same features of dra- 
matic or psychological interest as a 
criminal suit in Germany or in 
France. We will not, however, 
detain our readers with a discussion 
on the relative merits of English or 
German procedure, but will at once 
proceed to the book. 

The first case we will select is 
that of Bernhard Hartung. In the 
original German it occupies 154 
pages, but we have considerably 
condensed the details. Hartung 
was born on 18th Sept., 1819, at 
Burg, in Prussia; and was sent, at 
the age of fifteen, to England, to 
learn the trade of a merchant. He 
then went to Magdeburg, where, 
some years afterwards, he married 
his first wife, Emma Biinger. He 
entered into various unsuccessful 
speculations. In 1849 his first wife 
died of the cholera; and in 1850 he 
married his second wife, Marie 
Braconnier, who died in the same 
year, and to whom we shall have to 
revert. He subsequently married 
a third wife, who survived him. 

In 1852, Hartung was living in 
Magdeburg, and was considered by 
his fellow-citizens a man of decent 
fortune, and of more than average 
ability. Great was the consterna- 
tion in Magdeburg when it was re- 
ported that he had poisoned his 
aunt; it was then rumoured that his 
second wife,—besides various other 
people,—had been poisoned by him. 
As he was supposed to be rich, his 
crime was put down to the instiga- 
tions of the Evil One. 

Those, however, who had a more 
intimate knowledge of his affairs, 
ceased to wonder. They knew that 
Hartung was a distressed man, and 
his crime was taken at once out of 
the category of romance, and sank 
into the class of commonplace mur- 
ders ;—and yet there were circum- 
stances that invest Hartung’s case 


-with no ordinary interest. 
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On the evening of the 21st Jan- 
uary, 1852, Bernhard Hartung re- 
turned home later than usual. He 
had been to several of his friends for 

ecuniary assistance. So low was 

e reduced that he had even asked 
his partner for a loan of ten thalers 
—about thirty shillings—and had 
been refused. He was therefore in 
urgent want of money, when, on 
returning home, he found his aunt, 
a certain Emma Schréder, sitting 
with his wife. 

The two women welcomed him 
with playful allusions to the Jateness 
of the hour. The aunt, a woman of 
an excitable and lively temperament, 
related to him how the children had 
kept her a long time listening to 
their prattle, and ended by saying, 
‘ As I was going to leave them, I told 
them to lie down and go to sleep; 
they answered me, ‘Papa has not 
yet been to see us, or coher us say 
our prayers.’’ The aunt then heard 
them say their little prayers one 
after another. 

During this conversation, Har- 
tung’s eye wandered round the 
room; and on his wife suggesting 
that they should have some supper, 
he said he must go out again, which 
he did, after eating one mouthful : 
he promised to return instantly. 

Pefore the women expected it he 
returned, and not empty-handed : 
he brought back some open tartlets, 
of which dainty Emma Schroder 
was extremely fond. 

He laughingly asked his wife to 
give himtwodessert plates, and placed 
one plate with a tartlet in it on the 
right, nearly opposite his aunt’s seat, 
the other he placed not far from 
where his wife was going to sit. 
Each took the plate nearest to her ; 
Hartung stood watching the pleased 
look with which the two women ate 
the tartlets. Meanwhile he took 
another tartlet out of his pocket, of 
which he ate the greater part, leay- 
ing a bit for his wife. He inciden- 
tally mentioned to them the pre- 
carious position of the confectioner 
where he had bought the tartlets, 
who was ruined for the want of a 
few hundred thalers. The conver- 
sation then turned to music, and 
his aunt, who gave lessons in singing, 
spoke of some new songs which she 
could sing. She sat down, at Har- 
tung’s request, to the piano, and 
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ym a piece of music, while 
artung turned the leaves for her. 
He then sat down to the piano, and 
played from recollection something 
which his aunt had just played, his 
aunt approvingly standing by, and 
praising him for his musical talent. 
I'hey became more interested in the 
music; Hartung’s wife sat neglected 
on the sofa, and a feeling of melan- 
choly came over her, which at last 
found relief in tears. Hartung 
rushed to comfort her, and on ask- 
ing why she was crying, whether he 
had annoyed or hurt her, she said 
that she was thinking of the un- 
happy confectioner, ruined for the 
want of a few hundred thalers. 
Little did she think of the results 
which the want of a few hundred 
thalers would produce in her hus- 
band’s case. 

Meanwhile, what with music, 
talking, erying, and administering 
comfort, the hours fled rapidly, and 
at ten the aunt rose to go, promising 
to come again the next day. Har- 
tung was going to accompany his 
aunt down stairs, but she stopped 
him, saying he was heated with to 
ing, and he saw her go with a per- 
fectly impassive face. 

Shortly after midnight his aunt, 
Emma Schréder, was awakened b 
tertible cramps and spasms, which 
lasted till morning, when she sank 
into a state of torpor. When the 
doctor came, he gave no hopes. 
Hartung was sent for, but did not 
answer the summons, as she had 
often been subject to similar spasms, 
which had passed. He went quietly 
to his office. But on messages 
coming in rapid succession, that she 
was worse, he hurried to her, 
towards three o’clock in the evening, 
when it was just too late :—she was 
dead. Hartung rushed into the 
room, and threw himself, over- 
powered with grief, on the bed 
where she lay. After his first 
paroxysms of grief were passed, he 
asked the probable cause of her ill- 
ness. Some one remarked that the 
deceased had attributed it to the 
tartlet, and had said she was poi- 
soned. Hartung did not change a 
muscle, but attributed her remark 
to delirium, and so thought all the 
bystanders. 

Hartung inquired after the state 
of his aunt’s money, and on re- 
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ceiving the key of her secretaire, he 
said he would take what she had, and 
place it with a banker, for division 
among her heirs. 

Hartung found some small sum, 
scarcely sufficient for the expenses 
of the funeral. He looked for 
papers, and took all the articles 
of trifling value with him in a parcel. 

He hurried the funeral, chiefly, 
as he said, for the sake of the 
other people in the house, but 
added, ‘I had rather that she were 
buried on Saturday, otherwise I 
shall spoil all my Sunday. She ac- 
cordingly was buried on Saturday. 
At first people wondered at the 
suddenness of the poor woman’s 
death, and the speedy burial; but 
the illness was pronounced to be in- 
digestion, and after a few days no 
one thought any more about her. 

The Sunday following her burial 
he employed in looking over her 
a as and dividing her property 

etween the heirs. He inserted 
also a notice in the Magdeburg 
paper, that all who owed Emma 

chréder any money were to ad- 
dress themselves tohim. This made 
public his connexion with the de- 
ceased, suggested a motive for her 
death; itwasremarkedascuriousthat 
Bernhard Hartung was unlucky with 
his relations—they died quickly. 

Thus suspicion was again roused. 
Hartung’scharacterunderwent scru- 
tiny: facts came out which made it 
possible that the smallest sum of 
money was necessary to him. It 
was said, too, that the doctor who 
had attended his two previous 
wives—who were supposed to have 
died of cholera, which was prevalent 
at that time in Magdeburg—had 
observed strange symptoms in the 
death of these two women, which 
he was ready to detail before a 
Criminal Court. 

In consequence of these rumours, 
Bernhard Hartung was put under 
arrest on the 28th January, 1852. 

His only remark on being taken 
was—‘ I wish I had known it early 
this morning,’—in other words, he 
would have fled to America. 

At his first examination,—a pro- 
cess somewhat analogous to our 
coroner's inquest,—he displayed a 
degree of self-possession and calm- 
ness that usually only accompanies 
innocence. He repelled every im- 
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putation as wicked slander; he 
claimed his release as a right; his 
business would suffer, more espe- 
cially as his partner was then 
absent. His behaviour produced 
the desired effect. The police 
magistrate before whom the case 
was brought almost doubted the 
man’s guilt, his perfect calmness 
carried with it such an appearance 
of truth. 

The case came then before the 
examining judge (wntersuchungs- 
vichter). At the second hearing, 
Hartung was in excellent heart ; he 
was convinced that his manner and 
his unspotted reputation would have 
the same effect upon the examining 
judge as it had in the first instance 
upon the police magistrate, namely, 
that it would produce a conviction 
that he was innocent, and must be 
discharged from want of proof: he 
had not taken into account the 
moral influence which a skilful ex- 
amining judge can bring to bear 
upon the accused. 

It was evening, and two candles 
placed on the green table gave just 
sufficient light to distinguish objects. 

Hartung had no personal know- 
ledge of the judge. They bowed 
to each other, and the judge, while 
explaining why he was_ brought 
there, fixed his eye upon Hartung. 
The clear, simple manner in which 
the grounds of suspicion against 
Hartung were arrayed before him 
—suspicions which Hartung had 
flattered himself he had allayed,— 
staggered him. This did not escape 
the judge, who placed before him 
in a few words the only means by 
which he could free himself from 
the pangs of conscience ;—he should 
make a clean breast of it, and thus 
effect his peace with God and man. 
Hartung evidently wavered under 
the influence of an entirely new sen- 
sation. He could no longer sustain 
his old theatrical bearing : it seemed 
to him as if giant proofs of guilt 
were within the graspof theman who 
spoke as calmly and as surely of his 
guilt as if he actually had his confes- 
sion in his pocket. This emotion on 
the part of Hartung was increased 


» when he learnt the name of his judge 


—one who had made himself famous 
by the success with which, by his 
cross-examinations, he had extorted 
the truth from unwilling criminals. 
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That this man should cross his 
path, staggered Hartung; alarmed 
and torn by various conflicting 
emotions, Hartung asked for a 
private audience ; after some delay, 
the judge’s assistant quitted the 
table, and on the judge asking the 
accused whether he was guilty or 
not guilty, Hartung placed his hand 
upon his forehead, and answered— 
‘ Partly so.’ This answer not satis- 
fying the judge, Hartung, with 
strong emotion, replied, ‘Yes! yes! 
Iam guilty!’ The judge took ad- 
vantage of Hartung’s state of mind 
to ask him why he had committed 
this murder ; whether from hatred, 
from personal or pecuniary motives. 
Hartung hesitated, but confessed 
that he wanted the money which 
came to him as next heir. Having 
said so much that was true, he then 
made a rambling statement to the 
effect that he had heard his aunt 
was going to marry some one, and 
that if there were children he should 
lose the inheritance —the whole 
story being an invention through 
which the judge seexas to have 
seen; he pinned him to the fact 
that pressing pecuniary embarrass- 
ment drove him to crime—a con- 
viction which Hartung contended 
against in every way. Rather than 
confess to poverty, he was content 
to cover the deceased woman with 
ridicule by accusing EmmaSchréder, 
a woman of forty-two, of having a 
love affair with a young man half 
her age. 
Hartung then described to the 
judge, by his desire, what took 
lace on the evening of the 21st 
anuary. He stated that when he 
found his aunt sitting with his 
wife that evening, he had gone 
out with the express intention of 
getting some open tartlets, and of 
filling the fruity portion of the one 
for his aunt with arsenic. His 
roject had completely succeeded. 
she had taken the tartlet next to 
her, and had remarked upon its 
odd taste. The arsenic he kept in 
a paper behind a large trunk: 
when he returned from purchasing 
the tartlets, he powdered one of 
them with the poison. To the ques- 
tion, ‘what he would have done had 
his wife taken the poisoned tartlet, 
he said, that in that case he had a 
third tartlet ready, and would have 
VOL. LIT, NO. CCCVLII. 
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found some excuse for changing one 
for the other. 

There was nothing to throw 
any doubt upon this confession, al- 
though the prisoner subsequently 
retracted it. 

The body of Emma Schréder 
was exhumed. It was a sunny 
morning in February: the deceased 
was unchanged; all trace of pain 
had disappeared from the face ;— 
she looked like one in a gentle 
sleep. Some one had placed a 
monthly rose in her cold hand; the 
rose likewise was as fresh as if just 
plucked from the stem. The rose 
was carefully laid on one side while 
the body was opened, and was as 
carefully replaced when it was again 
lowered into the grave. 

Hartung was conducted to the 
coffin in which lay the cold figure 
of his victim: he was asked if that 
was his aunt, Emma Schréder; he 
had the nerve to look steadily at 
the corpse, and to answer in the 
affirmative with a firm voice. 

Undoubted traces of arsenic were 
found in the intestines; there was 
nofurtherneedof inquiry in this case. 
Moreover, on diligent search being 
made in Hartung’s house, prepara- 
tions containing arsenic were found ; 
but, besides, enough pure arsenic 
was found hidden bebind a bookcase, 
to poison half a village. Hartung 
strenuously denied any knowledge 
of this large quantity of arsenic. 
He persisted in maintaining that he 
had used all the arsenic he had in the 
house on poisoning his aunt. 

At the close of the second exami- 
nation, the judge asked Hartung 
whether he was not guilty of other 
crimes, and was disposed to confess 
them. But he denied his guilt with 
an oath. The court was as little 
satisfied with this declaration as 
was the general public. 

Meanwhile the number of his 
victims had increased from hour to 
hour: nothing could be too gross 
for belief: every one who had died 
within several years was put down 
to Hartung’s account. 

Among the victims in his own 
family, the public reckoned his 
mother, his grandmother, his step- 
mother, his first and second wife. 
From among these the court selected 
his second wife, Marie Branconnier, 
as a subject of inquiry. 

RR 
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When the judge told Hartung 
that there was every reason to sus- 
— him guilty of the death of his 

rst and second wife, Hartung, who 
had recovered his self-possession, 
declared with great pathos that he 
was innocent. On the judge de- 
tailing the grounds of his suspicion, 
Hartung exclaimed, ‘I will stake 
the salvation of my children if any 
other crime can be laid to m 

charge.’ The vehemence of this 
asseveration stopped the judge, who 
did not attempt then to press the 
charge further. 

We must now go back a few 
years in our story. 

In the year 1850, Hartung’s 
second wife, Marie Branconnier, a 
fresh lively girl of twenty, the 
daughter of a doctor, was still living. 
Very much against herwill, Hartung 
persuaded her to insure her life in 
a Lubec Life Insurance Office. 
This insurance, however, was never 
completed. He then managed to 
get hia wife’s name inserted, instead 
of his own, in a policy he held in a 
Hamburg Life Insurance Office, 
called ‘The Hammonia,* for which 


office he acted as agent. 

The cholera, of which there had 
been a few cases, now began to be 
rife in Magdeburg. 


Hartung’s pecuniary matters 
seemed to be more prosperous than 
they had hitherto been. His posi- 
tion in the town of Magdeburg was 
secured. He had a nice house, 
made much parade about a new 
business he had started in gutta 
percha, and was very active getting 
policies for‘The Hammonia.’ Never- 
theless it would not do, the pressure 
for money was great. It was with 
difficulty that his wife obtained a 
sum of three hundred and seventy- 
five thalers from her mother. This 
sum staved off immediate difficulties, 
but did not materially better his cir- 
cumstances. 

The next thing he did was to get 
his wife, who was a minor, declared 
of age. Noone saw the object of 
this step, asshe had no fortune. He 
then left her with her mother, and 
returned to Magdeburg. 

He had scarcely gone before symp- 
toms of cholera appeared, but her 
strong young nature triumphed over 
the insidious disease, and she re- 
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turned in a few days, quite well, to 
her husband's house. 

Meanwhile, Hartung had effected 
the substitution he wished, of his 
wife’s name for his own in the 
Hammonia Insurance Office at 
Hamburg, and he felt secure now. 
Should any misfortune happen, no 
one, he thought, could contest with 
him the five thousand marks for 
which he had insured her life. 

Hartung himself was suddenly 
attacked with symptoms of the pre- 
vailing epidemic; he showed the 
greatest fear, took every sort of 
cr ages and at last was persuaded 

y his anxious wife to go to bed, 
where he was nursed by her with 
the greatest care. She never left 
him ; her own hands prepared the 
gruel which she then took to him. 

On her coming out of his room, 
and being asked to sit down to din- 
ner, she said, ‘I am not hungry, I 
have had some of Hartung’s gruel.’ 

A few hours afterwards she sick- 
ened suddenly, and suffered fearfully. 
She died, ~— with her died an un- 
born babe. 

Nothing could exceed the panic 
about the cholera that this death 
caused in Magdeburg. No one had 
the slightest suspicion of Hartung. 
Howcouldany oneimagineasick man 
poisoning her who had watched him 
to the peril of her own life! The 
sympathy for his loss was universal. 

eanwhile, Hartung recovered ; 
and his first occupation was to put 
all the necessary papers in order. 
The very next day after his wife’s 
death he was seen with the policy 
in his hands. Some one came in to 
condole with him. ‘How lucky,’ 
said he, ‘it is that I have not yet 
got the policy of the Lubee In- 
surance Office; people might other- 
wise talk about it.” He then took 
his friend in to see the dead body of 
his wife, and actually detailed the 
whole history of her sickening, and of 
her subsequent most painful death : 
on the following day she was buried. 

The doctor's certificate gave 
Asiatic cholera as the cause of death, 
but the direetors of the Hammonia 
Insurance Office had their suspi- 
cions. It. struck the company as 
curious that Hartung had so sud- 
denly exchanged his wife’s name for 
his own, and an angry correspon- 
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dence ensued between the company 
and their agent on the subject. 
However, a _ of the insurance 
was paid in August, and the remain- 
der shortly afterwards. 

Hartung now sold his house and 
his gutta-percha business, and started 
as a bookseller. This being settled, 
he determined to marry again, for 
the third time. He now married 
Alwine Schiitze, and settled again in 
Magdeburg ; but his affairs were 
again embarrassed ; money was es- 
sential. This time he selected his 
aunt for his victim. 

To return, however, to Marie 
Braconnier. Her body was ex- 
humed in April, 1852, m the pre- 
sence of the Criminal Commission 
and of the doctors, among whom 
was the doctor who had attended the 
unhappy girl’s death-bed, and had 
cumial all his resources in vainly 
attempting to stay the progress of 
an evil that baffled all medical skill. 
It was of the deepest importance 
for him to attain conviction on a 
point that he had before surmised. 
fe at once identified the body be- 
fore him as that of Marie Bra- 
connier. 

The results of the chemical ex- 
aminations were similar to those in 
Emma Schréder’s ease: they found 
sufficient arsenie in the woman’s 
body to account for death. In this 
case the proof was not absolute, as in 
that of his aunt, but the chain of 
evidence was sufficiently complete. 
When Hartung was told that arsenic 
had been found in the body of his 
second wife, he manifested no emo- 
tion. He had had time to recover 
his self-possession. He incidentally 
remarked that his wife had known 
that he had arsenic in his posses- 
sion: if he intended by this to sug- 
gest that she might have destroyed 
herself, he did not urge this any far- 
ther;—the character of the young 
girl was against such a surmise. 

At length he said, ‘I quite under- 
stand that the judges will find me 
guilty. They will condemn me, and 
I wish it tobe so. If 1 knew that 
matters would be shortened thereby, 
I would at once say I did the deed 

On the 3rd March, 1853, the case 
was brought before the Magdeburg 
jury. The court was crowded, and 


a breathless silence prevailed when 
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thePresidentasked Hartung whether 
he was guilty of the crime laid to 
hischarge. The prisoner answered, 
without hesitation and with mateh- 
less calmness, ‘ Not guilty.’ 

The spectators were prepared for 
much, but such an announcement 
they did not expect. 

When asked how this statement 
could be reconciled with the eonfes- 
sion he had made with respect to 
his aunt, he entered into a rambling 
detail of his whole previous life. 
How he was born to bad luck, that 
everything he undertook failed, and 
he was not responsible for his 
actions. Then he said that the 

rospect of a long imprisonment 
had induced him to urge any exeuse 
that might hasten the examination, 
and thus place him in a position to 
prove his innocence. He suggested 
that his aunt might have poisoned 
herself through carelessness. He 
then went on to say she had tried 
several means to make herself look 
younger and prettier ;—her constant 
illness during the latter years of her 
life had its origin in this. 

He likewise denied that he had 
ae his second wife, Marie 

raconnier. He urged that if he 
wished to kill her, he would have 
chosen some better time. He would 
have waited till the policy on her 
life had been completed in the 
Lubec Insurance Company. He 
also would surely have waited till 
her child had been born, as there 
would have been this advantage, the 
child, as heir, would have secured 
to him the whole of its mother’s 
property. 

Meanwhile a letter was put in 
and read which had been found 
shortly before the assizes, hidden 
in the prisoner’s bed. One passage 
was to this effeet-—* My request is 
this: I wish to call you to bear wit- 
ness that my wife once said to me, ‘ I 
had rather destroy myself than sur- 
vive to see my husband bankrupt.’’ 
Hartung acknowledged having writ- 
ten this letter, but said it was done 
to try the honesty of one Hundt, 
his fellow-prisoner. 

The counsel for the prosecution 
and the prisoner’s advocate were 
now heard, and after a clear 
summing up of the judge, the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty as re- 
RE 
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garding Emma Schréder. In the 


case of Marie Braconnier the jury 
was not so certain. 

During the whole of the trial, 
Hartung had preserved his usual 
self-possession, and he stood equally 
unmoved when the judge pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon 
him for the murder of his aunt, 
Emma Schréder; he was acquitted 
on the charge of the murder of his 
wife. 

In prison, Hartung occupied his 
leisure in writing his last will and 
testament, and a memoir of his life, 
remarkable for its sickly sentimen- 
tality. He says a curse hung over 
him from his very youth, and that 
his father had died telling him that 
he would never be fortunate. 
But besides this memoir he com- 
posed aphorisms, and an opera on 
the subject of Gretna-green mar- 
riages. 

n prison, Dr. Freiderich Crusius, 
the chaplain of this gaol, had access 
to Hartung, and at length, with 
difficulty, succeeded in inducing 
Hartung to make a confession of 
guilt. 

Late in the evening (says Dr. Cru- 
sius, in his published account of Har- 
tung’s last days*) I went again to the 
prison, as it is my custom to visit those 
condemned to death several times a day 
during the last days of their life. . 
After I had been some time alone with 
the criminal, the gaol inspector came in, 
and an unbroken cross fire was kept up 
upon the bulwark of lies of the prisoner's 
hardened heart—for a long time in vain. 
The contest lasted two whole hours. 
The gaol inspector related how he had 
held in his hands the bones of Hartung’s 
unborn child. God then suggested to me 
an idea which mightbring about the most 
important results. When I remembered 
what Hartung had said on the subject 
of the suicide of his wife, I sprung up 
from my seat near the criminal, stood 
opposite to him, seized his shoulder with 
my left hand, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice— 

‘You lie, Hartung, your wife did not 
poison herself; one shortly about to be- 
come a mother cannot poison herself. 
No, of a surety she did not poison her- 
self. You are her murderer.’ 

With the other hand I seized his 
right hand, and urged him to confess. 
He then began to tremble, and a blush 
stole over his face. 
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said he, ‘I will con- 


* To-morrow,’ 
fess." 

‘Nay, Hartung, to-day; you did 
poison your wife.’ 

His heart was then oppressed, and 
the confession, that he it was who did 
it, was wrung from his lips. 

Hartung had appealed, but in 
vain, to the King. He expiated his 
crimes on the scaffold on the 7th 
December, 1853. 

Hartung is described as a small 
thin man, with a pleasant appear- 
ance, his face rather long, and his 
forehead high, the eyes greyish, and 
somewhat concealed behind dark 
eyebrows. There was, however, a 
sinister look of mingled cunning 
and contempt, that betrayed itself 
in the play of the mouth. 

As a contrast to the cowardly 
poisoner for mere money, we will 
now present our readers with a case 
more like romance ; we make no ex- 
— for giving it much more in 
uli 

Between the years 1820 and 1830 the 
district of Schaumburg, in Electoral 
Hesse, was infested by a band of very 
active thieves, and several burglaries, as 
well as minor thefts, were committed. 
The stolen goods were mostly such as 
could be readily disposed of in ordinary 
trade, and this gave rise to the suspicion 
that the thieves acted in concert with 
some person in trade, a suspicion which 
was subsequently confirmed by investi- 
gation. 

Sophia Eleanora, the wife of Joseph 
Scheurer, a blacksmith in the town of 
Obernkirchen, carried on a very thriving 
trade as general dealer and broker ; 
things prospered with her, and she had 
the reputation of being well to do in the 
world. It is hard to conceive how, 
under such circumstances, a woman of 
seventy could be tempted to resort to 
unlawful means of gain, but covetous- 
ness drove her to the most odious courses 
in pursuit of money, and in securing her 
ill-gotten wealth. 

She had no want of customers, but 
liked to deal almost exclusively in 
things which cost her little or nothing; 
and as she was either too honest, too 
old, or too indolent to steal with her own 
hands, she bought chiefly of those who 
could not venture to put their own price 
on things, but were forced to be content 
with anything she chose to offer; and, 
at last, she not only received stolen 
goods, but incited others to steal and 
bring her their booty. 
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She contrived to enlist three thought- 
less daring young men of the neighbour- 
hood in her service, and bespoke from 
them anything for which she had a de- 
mand at the time—provisions, clothes, 
furniture, and the like, for which she 
fixed the price. These were Johan 
Heinrich Seidenfaden, a shoemaker at 
Kolsshagen, in the district of Obernkir- 
chen ; George Frederick Miller, a black- 
smith ; and Caspar Funk, also a smith, 
both of the town of Obernkirchen itself. 

Seidenfaden, the natural son of a 
Hessian hussar, the wildest of the three, 
was about thirty in the year 1825. 
When only seventeen, he had robbed 
his master of seventeen louis d’ors, and, 
after a year’s imprisonment, had led a 
disorderly kind of life, by turns a pedler, 
a messenger, and a day-labourer. He 
had married in the year 1820, and had 
children, but had at various times been 
punished for attempted rape, for poach- 
ing, and other minor offences. 

Miller the blacksmith was in cha- 
racter and in fortune the counterpart of 
Seidenfaden. He, too, was the natural 
son of a Hessian hussar, had learned 
just as little at school, and had equally 
little love for honest industry or sense 
of religion. He, too, had been deserted 
by his father, and so neglected by a pro- 
fligate mother, that, as a boy, he was 
clothed in rags, and had to subsist by 
begging. In the eleventh and thirteenth 
years of his age he had been whipped for 
thieving, after which he learned the 
trade of a blacksmith, and then became 
a soldier in the service of Curhessen. 
After twice undergoing punishment as 
a deserter, he was drummed out of the 
service for an assault on civilians. 
Moreover, he had been sentenced to 
hard labour for poaching, and some 
other disgraceful offences, but had since 
married, and was the father of several 
children, 

With regard to the third confederate, 
Caspar Funk, all that appears is, that 
he was very like the other two, but, as 
it would seem, less skilful or less lucky. 

The police had long had an eye on 
these men ; indeed, an investigation had 
already been set on foot against Seiden- 
faden, and his apprehension was about 
to be decreed, when Funk was arrested 
in the act of breaking into a house in 
the town of Sachsenhagen, during the 
course of the year 1826. He, however, 
contrived to escape across the Hano- 
verian frontier, and got work with a 
smith at Alfeld. At the end of a fort- 
night, however, he was re-arrested, on a 
requisition from the court of Obern- 
kirchen, and was to be carried back 
thither by gendarmes. During the 
journey, however, he contrived to break 
out of prison in the village of Elze, and 
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his quickness of foot and thorough 
knowledge of the country rendered all 
pursuit vain. 

He had the audacity to steal back at 
dusk into his mother’s house at Obern- 
kirchen. She implored him to run away 
instantly, as he was not safe there for 
one moment, having been inquired for 
already. He succeeded in joining his 
two confederates unperceived, but they, 
too, advised him to be off at once, for 
fear of getting them all into trouble ; 
they told him to hide himself somewhere 
in the neighbourhood until they could 
take measures for his safety. 

About two miles from Obernkirchen 
is a tract of forest called Briickeberg ; 
near this place is a lonely hill-ride called 
the ‘Firs,’ far from any road, and 
crossed by an almost impassable footpath, 
which is scarcely ever traversed by any 
human being. To this spot Funk fled, 
and hid himself, to wait for better times, 
He dug a hole in the earth as a shelter 
against cold and pursuit, and stayed 
there for nine days, scantily supplied 
with food by Seidenfaden and Méller, 
who stole cautiously to his hiding-place ; 
but he could not endure the confinemént 
of his den, and made nocturnal expe- 
ditions in search of food or other booty; 
and on the tenth day, when the two con- 
federates went to receive the commands 
of their patroness, Mrs. Scheurer, she 
overwhelmed them with reproaches, 
and asked what they meant by letting 
Funk wander about the neighbourhood, 
as hoe would be sure to get them all 
into trouble by his imprudence and his 
tongue. She became more and more 
violent, and at last declared that the 
man who was able to ruin them all 
must be put out of the way, and rendered 
harmless. The two men agreed, or at 
all events did not contradict her. 
Mrs. Scheurer then promised to give five 
dollars and a quart of brandy to the 
man who should ‘make away’ with 
Funk, —at least, so Moller and Seiden- 
faden afterwards declared. 

What is quite certain is that they 
shared Mrs. Scheurer’s fears,and that they 
combined, whether in so many words or 
by a sort of tacit understanding seems 
doubtful, to put Caspar Funk out of the 
way, in order to secure themselves 
against treachery or indiscretion on his 


One night, accordingly, they stole 
privately to Briickeberg, carrying a 
pickaxe, a spade, some bread, bacon, 
and the brandy which Mrs. Scheurer had 
given them. The moon shone brightly 
as they came beneath the firs, and 
whistled as a signal to Caspar, who im- 
mediately joined them. It appears that 
they remained standing at the usual 
place of meeting, and that Funk then 
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Jed them to his hiding place for the first 
time, on their telling him that they had 
come to help him to make his hole deeper 
and warmer. If such was the case, it 
would seem that a certain distrustalready 
existed among the confederates, which 
however vanished on Caspar’s part when 
he saw the food and drink which he 
needed so much, and the tools which he 
was told were destined to make his 
‘dwelling-place more comfortable. He 
little knew that the brandy was intended 
to stupefy, and the tools to bury him. 

On reaching the hole, they all three 
set to work with pick and shovel by 
turns, until they were tired. They then 
sat down to refresh themselves, and gave 
their poor starved and frozen comrade 
so large a share of the quart of brandy 
that he got drunk, lay down beside the 
hole, and fell asleep. As he lay there 
on his back, his skull was fractured with 
the axe, and he died without uttering a 
sound. Whose hand wielded the axe is 
still somewhat doubtful, although the 
examining judge concluded that it was 
Miller's. Be that as it may, the mur- 
derer, whichever it was, now called upon 
his companion te help him to conceal 
the traces of thedeed. Day was already 

. breaking, and the confederates set to 
work to bury the murdered man in his 
own lurking place. With considerable 
difficulty they got the body in, filled up 
the hole with earth, and covered it, as 
well as they were able in the time, with 
tarf and dry brushwood to hide the 
freshly turned-up earth. 

The disappearance of Funk, a thief, 
for whose apprehension rewards were 
offered, created no surprise in the minds 
“of the authorities or the police ; none 
but a few of his own wild associates had 
‘any misgivings as to his possible fate. 

day, however, more than a year 
after, in August, 1826, a stone-breaker, 
mamed Keil, had been working in the 
quarry of Briickeburg with Moller, and 
returned with him at evening to Obern- 
kirchen, where they both lived. As 
‘they went along the footpath through 
‘the forest, which was their shortest way 
dome, Keil said ‘that he should much 
= to know what had become of Caspar. 

e question probably was not altogether 
accidental, for it came out in the end 
that Keil was in some degree implicated 
in the transaction, or at least that the 
‘accomplices had intended him to bear a 

in it, as U had great confidence 
Pan A - eel_ry with a sly 
look, ‘What will you give me if I tell 
you? Keil rejoined, ‘I would not 
mind giving any man a dollar who 
would tell me the truth.’ They soon 

‘struck a bargain, by which he was to 
‘give a dollar and « half, and then 

what he wanted to know. . 
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Miller hereupon led him in among 
the fir trees beside the path, until they 
reached a small mound. On it he 
stopped, and said, ‘As true as that I 
stand here, Caspar lies buried under the 
earth beneath my feet since more than 
a year.’ Although Keil bound himself 
to secrecy by every sort of oath, Miller 
could not be induced to tell him the 
name of the murderer. 

Spite of all his oaths and protestations, 
Keil did not keep the secret. In the 
same manner that Miller had betrayed 
the affair to him, he betrayed to the 
gendarme Kalb, of Obernkirchen, that 
he knew something about it, and Kalb 
got all he knew out of him without even 
paying him for it. 

The gendarme, as in duty bound, at 
once gave information to the court, and 
on the roth January, 1827, Keil, Seiden- 
faden, and Méller were arrested. Being 
charged with the murder of Caspar Funk, 
they were put in chains, and sent to the 
prison in which persons under examina- 
tion are confined. The authorities did 
not scruple to proceed in this manner, 
inasmuch as there existed grounds for 
suspicion of so many other offences 
against the two latter, that they would 
have been arrested even without Kalb’s 
information. 

The stonecutter, Keil, at once made a 
complete confession, but could tell no 
more that has been seen above. 

On the same day the members of the 
court proceeded to the fir-trees on the 
Briickeberg, conducted by Keil, and fol- 
lowed by Méllerand Seidenfaden, chained 
hand and foot, and guarded by a body 
of gendarmerie. Keil pointed out a 
spot on the slope of the hill as the one 
which M@ller had shown him, Méller 
was silent, and the deep snow rendered 
it impossible to dig there. An attempt 
made next day was equally abortive ; 
and, moreover, Keil seemed uncertain as 
to whether he had found the right place, 
or been misled by the different look of a 
forest in winter and summer. The au- 
thorities appear to have entertained 
some suspicion that Keil was trifling 
with them. 

It was not till the third day that any 
result was obtained. On the 23rd of 
January, while they were in the fir-wood, 
Seidenfaden offered to show them the 
right place. He led them to the most 
hidden part of the wood, and said that 
here they would find what they were 
looking for. After the snow had been 
removed, they dug to a depth of nearly 
four feet in the earth, and found a corpse, 

decomposed. The hole which 
become Caspar's grave must have 
been an imconvenient dwelling for him 
when he lived; though deep and broad 
enough, it'was too short to have allowed 
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him to lie at full length. The corpse 
was found lying on the side, with the 
knees bent and the back resting against 
a stone. The front of the skull was 
shattered ; several parts of the clothing 
were well preserved, such as a checked 
neckcloth, braces made of list, trousers, 
shoes, and stockings. 

Seidenfaden and Miller recognised 
the corpse as that of Caspar Funk. 
Miller trembled with fear and agitation, 
while Seidenfaden retained his compo- 
sure, The sight did not appear to make 
any lasting impression on either of 
them. 

The corpse was removed to Obern- 
kirchen, in order to undergo the proper 
examination. It was carefully com- 
pared with the signalement of Funk, 
with which it exactly corresponded, 
spite of the decomposition it had under- 
gone in more than a year. The phy- 
sicians attached to the court pronounced 
the lesion of the skull to have been ab- 
solutely fatal, supposing it were inflicted 
on a living man, as it must have de- 
stroyed the brain and injured the blood- 
vessels. The blow, they said, must have 
been inflicted with a heavy blunt instru- 
ment, as there was no trace of any cut. 
According to the declaration of the two 
principal accused, Funk had been killed 
with an axe which they even identified 
when shown to them. A comparison of 
the back of this axe with the shattered 
skull led to no result, partly because the 
opening was larger and differently 
shaped from what that would have 
produced, and partly because the phy- 
sicians were forced to admit that the 
same injury might have been produced 
by repeated blows with even a much 
smaller instrument. 

Miller was the first to make a con- 
fession. Before the body was found, he 
had requested an audience, and declared 
that if he was suspected of having mur- 
dered Funk, injustice was done him ; 
that Seidenfaden had told him that it 
was he who had done it at the instiga- 
tion of some person who had pro- 
mised him a quart of brandy and five 
dollars for the job. That Seidenfaden 
had shown him the spot where the body 
was buried some time ago, and that that 
was how he came to be able to conduct 
Keil to it. 

To this statement Miller adhered 
until the moment when he saw the corpse 
taken out of the earth, A sudden 
change then came over him ; he seemed 
to become aware of what awaited him ; 
lameuted over his wife and children, and 
cried, ‘It will cost me my head!’ 

Miller and Seidenfaden now vied with 
each other in making confessions, which 
though still far from the truth, threw 
sufficient light on the manner in which 
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the crime was committed. From both 
statements it ap that Mrs, 


Scheurer, of Obernkirchen, had not only 
concealed their thefts, and received ‘the 
stolen goods, but had also planned 
and instigated the recently discovered 
murder. She and her husband were at 
once apprehended, and the criminal pro- 
ceedings commenced against five persons, 
Miller, Seidenfaden, Keil, and the 
Scheurers, man and wife. 

Both Miller and Seidenfaden con- 
fessed that a murder had been com- 
mitted on the person of Caspar Funk, and 
their accounts of the attendant circum- 
stances coincided in most of the details, 
only each accused the other of being the 
actual murderer, and each said that he 
had only accompanied the other, and 
lent a helping hand to bury the corpse ; 
this, however, occurs in thousands of 
criminal cases. 

Miller’s statement, to which he ad- 
hered to the last, was to the following 
effect :— 

Mrs. Scheurer had previously induced 
him to commit various robberies, and 
then, when Funk lay hid in the hole on 
the Briickeberg, urged him tomake away 
with the fellow for fear he should blab 
and get them all into trouble. She 
also promised that she would give a 
quart of brandy and five dollars to who- 
ever would do the job. Of course he 
had declined her offer repeatedly. One 
morning, however, Seidenfaden came to 
him with a bottle of brandy, and said 
that Mrs. Scheurer had given it to him 
inorder to make Funk drunk, and then to 
kill him, ‘That evening they agreed to 
knock Funk on the head with an axe 
early next morning. Next day, how- 
ever, Miller had changed his mind, and 
refused to go, saying that he was not 
well, but Seidenfaden persuaded him to 
go merely in order to help him. Méller 
at last agreed, but the execution of the 
project was put off till the following 
morning. They then consulted together, 
and settled how to do the‘deed, but not 
who was to do it. 

Next morning at five o’clock, Mdller 
took his axe, and went to fetch Seiden- 
faden, who carried the axe and the 
brandy, and who whistled for Funk 
when they reached the fir-trees. Funk 
appeared, and led them to his hole, 
where they all sat down and refreshed 
themselves with food and drink before 
going to work. Funk ate very heartily, 
and then went hard to work at his hole, 
Seidenfaden taking it in turn to help 
him. Mélier did not work, but lay 
down on the ground and covered him- 
self with the other man’s clothes, be- 
cause he had an ague fit. When the 
hole was cleared out, Funk also threw 
himself on the ground, and fell asleep 
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directly, overcome by so much brandy ; 
he lay on his back. 

Seidenfaden, who had been roaming 
about the forest, now came back, 
snatched up the axe, which lay on the 
ground, and struck Funk two or three 
times on the forehead with it. Funk 
never stirred again. Seidenfaden now 
called on Miller to help him to bury 
the dead man, and they took up the 
body each by one arm and one leg, and 
carried it into the hole; it lay on the 
right side, and, to prevent it from rolling 
over, Méller threw in a stone at the 
back to prop it up. After covering it 
with earth, turf, and brushwood, they 
returned to Obernkirchen, and went to 
Mrs. Scheurer'’s house, but did not find 
herathome. They therefore told her hus- 
band that Funk was dead and could not 
peach upon anyone. Mrs. Scheurer said 
that they had done quite right, and 
added, ‘I only hope you buried him 
deep enough, so that the pigs may not 
grub him up again.’ 

A fortnight after, Seidenfaden asked 
Mrs. Scheurer, in Miller's presence, for 
the five dollars, but got no answer, nor 
did M@ller believe he had ever had the 
money; as for him, he had never 
thought of asking for anything. 

Such was Miéller’s account of the 
matter. Seidenfaden’s, as we have 
already said, was as nearly as possible 
the same, only that their parts in the 
performance were inverted. As usual 
in the confessions of criminals, each ad- 
mitted, either from shame or from fear, 
no more than he was forced. 

According to him, Mrs. Scheurer was 
the instigator of the deed, and Miller 
the first to adopt the plan. But Seiden- 
faden likewise implicated the stonecut- 
ter Keil. He stated that the first sug- 
gestion of getting rid of Caspar was 
made to him in the presence of both 
Miller and Keil, and that there was a 
talk of throwing the victim into the 
quarry. Seidenfaden refused to enter 
into the scheme, and Miéller and 
Keil would not undertake it by them- 
selves. Miller and Mrs. Scheurer, 
however, never ceased urging him (Sei- 
denfaden) to join with them, and he at 
last consented to accompany the former. 
Mrs. Scheurer, moreover, gave him 
plenty to drink, which had something 
to do with his resolution ; she then gave 
him money to buy a quart of brandy, 
with which he was to stupefy Funk ; 
this he refused to do, because it would 
have made his wife angry, and so Mrs, 
Scheurer bought the brandy herself, and 
gave him the full bottle. 

According to his own account, Seiden- 
faden had shaken hands upon the pro- 
mise to Mrs. Scheurer, but did not 
mean it in earnest, and only did so in 
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order to get rid of her teasing, and be- 
cause he did not believe that the murder 
would take place. Moller only wanted 
his company because he was afraid of 
Funk by himself. The same evening, 
at ten o'clock, he went to Méller's 
house and talked the matter over with 
him, and Moller expressly said that he 
would take the killing part upon him- 
self; Seidenfaden was only to accom- 
pany him. Subsequently he declared 
that it was not until the following even- 
ing that he had let himself be persuaded 
by Mrs. Scheurer and Miller to go with 
the latter. 

Next morning, on the day of the 
murder, Méller came to his door at 
four o'clock to fetch him. Seidenfaden 
had a headache, and kept him waiting 
until seven, but Méller continued to 
ply him with entreaties and drams until 
he made up his mind to go. Méller 
took the axe which he had left at 
Seidenfaden’s house, and gave him the 
brandy-bottle to carry. When they got 
into the fir wood he did not whistle for 
Funk, as they could see him working at 
his hole. When he came to them, they 
gave him some of the bread and pork 
they had brought with them, and drank 
each other's healths, until Funk was 
overcome and fell asleep. As soon as 
Miller saw this, he laid the pick and 
the axe at the sleeping man’s head, and 
made signs to Seidenfaden to take one 
of them and strike him too. Seiden- 
faden, however, shook his head and 
walked away. At the same moment, 
Miller snatched up the axe and struck 
Funk upon the forehead with the back 
of it. Seidenfaden declared that he 
almost fainted at the sight, but that he 
could not do otherwise than help Mller 
to bury the dead man in the grave he 
had dug for himself. Médller took him 
by the head and Seidenfaden by the 
legs, and dragged him into the hole. 
Miller threw a heavy stone against his 
back, with the words, ‘ Lie there, car- 
rion!’ After heaping earth upon him, 
they returned to Obernkirchen by dif- 
ferent roads, and between ten and 
eleven he was at Mrs. Scheurer’s house, 
in order to report what had been done. 
On hearing the news, old Mrs. Scheurer 
said ‘ It was all right, and the best thing 
that could happen to Caspar himself ;’ 
he then inquired whether they had buried 
the corpse deep enough so that the pigs 
should not rout it up again. 

This was the result of the confession 
of both the murderers ; each adhered to 
his own statement, and when confronted 
they loudly and violently accused each 
other of the deed. 

Old Mrs. Scheurer denied as much 
as she possibly could. She had been 
well educated for her station in life 
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and only her avarice, which increased 
with her years, had made her into a 
receiver of stolen goods. She was 
forced to admit that she had bought 
the plunder of the vagabonds, but she 
denied that she had instigated the mur- 
der of Funk, though she owned that she 
had been privy to the scheme, and also 
that she had lent Seidenfaden money to 
buy the brandy because he had asked 
her for it. She asserted that it was 
not she but Seidenfaden himself who 
had bought the brandy, and she denied 
having ever promised five dollars to 
whichever of the two men should kill 
Caspar. 

Her husband (old Scheurer) denied 
everything ; he had heard nothing and 
said nothing ; least of all had he asked 
whether the body was buried so deep 
that the pigs could not rout it up. There 
were no indications against him beyond 
the assertions of the two criminals, and 
the fact of being Mrs. Scheurer’s hus- 
band. 

Keil, the stonecutter, had laid him- 
self open to suspicion by the question 
which he addressed to Miller, on the 
way back from the Briickeberg, by 
having concealed what he knew so long, 
and by having at first denied it all 
before the court. Moreover the wives 
of Miller and Seidenfaden loudly as- 
serted that he had taken part in the 
murder. But Keil’s former conduct 
was unimpeachable, and it was only 
since he had become intimate with 
Miller and Seidenfaden that he had 
been induced to commit some petty 
thefts. These two men, who accused 
each other so vehemently, as well as 
their patroness, Mrs, Scheurer, who 
might still have paid them to be silent, 
made no serious charge against him; 
all he admitted at length was, that he 
might once have said that it would be a 
good thing to throw Caspar into a 
quarry, but that he said it without 
any particular meaning, least of all 
— of taking part in anything of the 

ind. 


The investigation lasted for three 
years, and on the 24th Dec. 1829, the 
chief court at Rinteln gave judgment as 
follows: Miller and Seidenfaden were 
to suffer death by the sword for the 
murder of Caspar Funk, as well as for 
various offences which had been proved 
against them during their trial. Mrs. 
Scheurer was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment for aiding and abetting 
them in the murder and in robberies. 
Scheurer and Keil were acquitted. 

Both the prisoners who were con- 
demned to death appealed against the 
sentence. Miller's advocate called in 
question the fact of a murder having 
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been committed at all, and contended 
that in any case his client ought not to 
have been condemned to death, as he 
had only assisted the other prisoner. 

On the 9th September, 1830, the chief 
Court of Appeal confirmed the sentence. 
A petition for mercy was rejected on 
account of the brutal and treacherous 
nature of the offence ; the Elector re- 
fused to attend to a memorial in Méller’s 
behalf, and the sentence was executed 
upon him at Rinteln on the 15th of 
January, 1831. 

In the meantime Seidenfaden had 
made his escape. 

It was not the first time that Seiden- 
faden—a young man of prodigious 
bodily strength—had made the attempt. 
It appears that on the first night of his 
imprisonment he endeavoured to break 
out of bis cell, and that he would have 
escaped then but for the energy and 
presence of mind of his jailors. Here- 
upon the court ordered the strait-waist- 
coat to be put upon him; on doing this, 
it was discovered that his body was so 
muscular, his shoulders so enormously 
wide, his throat so thick, and his chest 
so deep, that it was hardly possible to 
close the iron waistcoat upon him ; the 
muscles of his chest swelled at least an 
inch above the cross bars of iron, and, 
after a night of torture, Seidenfaden 
begged to be examined by a medical 
commission, which accordingly removed 
the iron waistcoat and substituted some 
other kind of fetters. Whether he wore 
this during all the years of his imprison- 
ment is not stated, but on the night of 
the 13th April, 1830, he burst his 
fetters, broke the iron bars on the win- 
dow of his cell at Rinteln, and escaped, 
thus forfeiting the right to appeal, or 
the hope of pardon. 

By his subsequent confession, it ap- 
pears that he accomplished all this with- 
out any help. Every effort was made 
to re-capture so dangerous an offender, 
but in vain; not the slightest trace of 
him could be discovered, and it was 
supposed that he had shared the fate 
of his own victim, and been murdered 
by some of his associates. 


Five years later, in 1836, the acts 
which had been closed in 1830 with the 
rewards offered for Seidenfaden’s appre- 
hension were reopened, in order to in- 
scribe the information sent by the Dutch 
authorities to the effect that, in conse- 
quence of information given by various 
persons, a highly-deserving non-com- 
missioned officer in the Dutch army 
called Wiggers had been arrested in 
Paramaribo, on suspicion of being a 
murderer named Seidenfaden, who had 
made his escape from Electoral Hesse. 
The subsequent examination brought to 
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light the following singular and roman- 
tic history :— 

Seidenfaden, who on his first trial 
appeared in his blackest colours, shows 
in far better ones immediately after his 
escape. His life was in imminent peril 
in Hesse, or even in any part of Ger- 
many, and it was clear that his only 
chance of safety lay in immediate flight 
across the frontier. Nevertheless, he 
stole back to Obernkirchen on the very 
night of his escape, still bearing the 
mark of his fetters, and probably even 
the rings themselves, in order to see his 
wife and children once more. He dared 
not venture into his house, but sent 
some person whom he could trust to his 
wife to tell her that he wished to take 
leave of her before he left the country, 
and that she was to reckon upon it that 
if matters went well with him he would 
not forget her and the children. His 
wife, however, sent him word by a 
woman who lived with her that she 
would not see him, and that he had better 
take himself off as quickly as possible. 

Seidenfaden knew something of Hol- 
land from his former wanderings, and 
thither he directed his steps, He begged 
his way, and met with no hindrance on 
the road. On the 24th of April he 
reached Zwoln, near the lake of 


Haarlem, after a twelve days’ journey, 


accomplished amid privation and terror. 
Here he found a boat bound for Am- 
sterdam ; he had not a farthing in his 
pocket, but the skipper readily gave so 
strong a man a free in return 
for his services at the oar. On arriving 
at Amsterdam, he wanted to take ser- 
vice as a soldier or marine. He applied 
to a recruiting agent, and in spite of 
having no passport or proof of his 
identity, he was at once enlisted to go 
to Surinam, under the name of William 
Wiggers, a domestic servant from 
Liibeck. Men were wanted, and he re- 
ceived two ducats bounty, ten and a 
half guiden monthly pay, and the pro- 
mise of a pension from Government 
after twenty years’ service in the colonies. 

This was in the year 1830, and in 
consequence of the revolution of July, 
war broke out between Belgium and 
Holland, and the soldiers who had been 
enlisted for the colonies were employed 
against Belgium. After being drilled 
at Harderwyk, Seidenfaden, with the 
chasseurs whose destination had been 
Surinam, marched to Antwerp. On the 
oth of September —eleven days after 
his accomplice Méller had received sen- 
tence of death—Seidenfaden, and one 
of his fellow-soldiers, during an attack 
upon the town, forced their way into a 
battery which was ill-defended, and suc- 
seeded in spiking six guns. He was 
publicly complimented for his bravery, 
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and raised to the rank of corporal in tho 
5th Company, three days after. Soon 
after his corps took the town of Hasselt, 
which was given up to plunder for 
twenty-four hours. There is no evidence 
that Seidenfaden indulged his thievish 
propensities on this occasion; perhaps 
now that robbery was permitted, it lost 
its former attraction for him. He em- 
ployed the first three hours of the time 
in conveying his sergeant-major, who 
was left on the field helpless and mortally 
wounded, to the hospital He then 
joined the plunderers, and went with a 
comrade into a house where there was 
nothing left but a child in the cradle. 
They had scarcely left the house, when 
another soldier rushed in, and instantly 
came out again, laughing savagely, 
with the poor infant sticking on his 
bayonet. Seidenfaden declared that the 
sight gave him the greatest pain, and 
that he could not forget it. He and 
two others then burst inte another house, 
and demanded money of a woman there. 
With fear and trembling she unlocked a 
heavy chest, and took out of it a large 
sealed bag which she gave them. Well 
content with their booty, the plunderers 
went to the barracks to share it, and 
Seidenfaden declares that he intended to 
send his part to his wife and children ; 
when, however, the bag was opened, it 
was found to contain only copper coin 
to the value of about twelve gulden. 

The war in Belgium being. at an end, 
there was now leisure to thiik once more 
of the colonies, and towards the end of 
1831 Corporal Wiggers embarked for 
Surinam with 150 men. 

The Dutch possessions are bounded 
by vast tracts of wild country, inhabited 
by native savages and by maroon 
negroes. Hither the slaves employed in 
the plantations continually attempt to 
escape, and to join their brethren, 
who have previously regained their 
liberty. In order to prevent their so 
doing, and to guard against sudden in- 
vasions from the maroon negroes, the 
boundaries are guarded by strong out- 
posts, and forays are continually made 
in the forests besides, 

On one occasion a large number of 
slaves had escaped, and Seidenfaden was 
ordered to pursue them with a strong 
detachment. In the midst of the forest 
his party encountered one hundred and 
fifty armed negroes, led by a black named 
Monday, who was much dreaded by the 
colonists. The blacks were overpowered, 
and fied, and a well-aimed shot from 
Seidenfaden’s gun brought down Mon- 
day, severely wounded, and he was 
taken. This had been long an object of 
great importance, and Seidenfaden was 
rewarded with a kind of order consisting 
of a silver pin and chain, 
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Almost at the same time he was 
created member of a real order. About 
a year after his display of courage at 
Hasselt and Antwerp, he was invested, 
in front of the regiment, with the cross 
of the Wilhelms order of the second 
class for his conduct at the taking of the 
battery at Antwerp, and with a medal 
cast from the cannon of Hasselt, for his 
share in that affair. Both had been 
sent out to him from Europe. The 
latter was given to all those who had 
been under fire on that occasion, but 
Seidenfaden was also promoted to be 
sergeant, and received a gratuity of 
175 guiden for the affair of the guns at 
Antwerp. 

Every year the troops exchanged the 
hard service on the frontier fer garrison 
duty at Paramaribo. In February, 1832, 
Seidenfaden, who was now sergeant in 
the 2nd Company, left Paramaribo, and 
was sent as commandant to one of 
the frontier forts. In this perfectly in- 
dependent position, he fulfilled to the 
utmost all the duties of a commandant. 
in January, 1833, he was relieved, re- 
turned again in December, and com- 
manded the fort during the year 1834, 
and marched back to Paramaribo in 
January, 1835. 

It would have been far better for him 
had he never been relieved from the 
severe duties of his post, or even had the 
fever, which never seems to have at- 
tacked his athletic frame, put an end to 
his existence. 

One day during the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1835, when Seidenfaden was in 
command of the watch, he heard the 
sentinel in front of the guard-house 
talking German with a sailor whose dia- 
Ject sounded familiarto him, From his 
accent he recognised him as a man from 
Schaumburg, and from his peculiar 
gait when he saw him walk, he fancied 
he must come from the village of Roden- 
berg. He went up to him, and asked 
him his name and where he came from. 

The sailor's name was Null, and he 
was born at Kreinhagen, about two 
miles from Obernkirchen. On hearing 
this, Seidenfaden’s recollections of home 
and his family revived, and he endea- 
voured to gain intelligence of them by 
cautious inquiries, adding, that he knew 
the neighbourhood from having been in 
service there as waiter in an inn., His 
inquiries did not, however, lead to 
much, and he at length took courage to 
mention the occurrences which had hap- 
pened at Obernkirchen. He said that 
he had heard of the murder on the 
Briickeberg, and asked what had be- 
come of the men who had been ar- 
rested in consequence of it. The sailor 
replied that one had been beheaded, 
whose name was Miller, and that the 
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other, called Seidenfaden, had escaped’ 
The sergeant’s heart beat quick, and he 
asked too eagerly what had become of 
Seidenfaden’s wife and children—were 
they very badly off? Null told him that 
the wife was in prison, and kept to hard 
labour until Seidenfaden should return. 

Seidenfaden was dismayed ; he could 
scarcely believe the news, but his cool- 
ness forsook him, and his inquiries be- 
came more eager, especially with re- 
gard to the children. Null’s suspicions 
were roused in a moment, and he in- 
stantly exclaimed, ‘ Why, surely you 
must be Seidenfaden himself!’ 

The sailor hereupon walked away, 
before the sergeant had time to make any 
reply ; he was much troubled in mind, 
but fancied that he had not betrayed 
himself. But either the sailor was of a 
suspicious temper, or the hatred which 
a ‘sea-dog’ always feels for a ‘lobster,’ 
made him glad to ‘serve one of them a 
trick,’ or perhaps he had taken a dislike 
to the sergeant’s appearance, or be- 
haviour towards himself. However this 
may have been, Null did not keep Seiden- 
faden’s counsel, and it was soon ru- 
moured among the sailors thai the 
‘lobsters’ had got a sergeant who had 
been a thief, a highwayman, and a mur- 
derer. The report soon spread through- 
out the colony that the exemplary 
Sergeant Wiggers was an escaped mur- 
derer, who had enlisted under a false 
name ; that he ‘had committed seven 
murders, and been captain of a band of 
three hundred robbers! This afforded 
the sailors a welcome opportunity to 
‘chaff’ the soldiers whenever they met 
in public-houses and elsewhere. 

The poison had been in circulation for 
three months before it actively took 
effect. The chasseurs began to think 
that they could no longer stand up for 
the hononr of their sergeant with a good 
conscience, and they began to grumble 
louder and louder, until at last their de- 
mand that Wiggers should be forced to 
clear himself came before the superior 
officers. 

The colonel and captain were well 
disposed towards Seidenfaden. He was 
one of their best non-commissioned 
ofticers ; his conduct had always been 
exemplary, and his activity and courage 
remarkable ; but the threat held out by 
the chasseurs that they would no longer 
serve under a convicted robber and 

murderer could not be passed over. The 
colonel of the regiment had him ex- 
amined by the auditor. The sergeant 
denied all that was laid to his charge, 
and the officers hoped that the storm 
would subside. 

Meanwhile, however, Null had found 
a few countrymen of his own among the 
crews of some newly-arrrived merchant 
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ships, who had heard the most dreadful 
stories about the murderer Seidenfaden, 
and had seen him, or at least fancied 
that they had. These men were filled 
with hatred against the murderer, which 
soon diffused itself among the garrison, 
and the colonel, who had sent Seiden- 
faden to one of the detached forts, in 
order that he might be out of the way 
for a time, was forced to recal him to 
Paramaribo, and to bring him before a 
court-martial. 

He was confronted with Null, and 
his brother-in-law, one Kinne. It is 
highly probable that neither of them 
had ever seen him before, but they 
nevertheless took their oaths that they 
knew him, and that he was not Sergeant 
Wiggers, but the former shoemaker, 
Seidenfaden, of Obernkirchen. They 
even swore that he had committed no 
less than seven murders in his native 
place, and that he had been captain of a 
band of three hundred robbers. Kinne 
even swore that he had murdered his, 
Kinne’s, sister. 

The sergeant still denied everything, 
but the officers could not resist the 
general feeling among the soldiers, sup- 
ported by the evidence of two competent 
witnesses. Seidenfaden was put under 
slight military arrest, and had frequent 
opportunities of escape. He did not, 
however, avail himself of them, because 
he flattered himself that even at the 
worst he would not be given up. 

On the 28th August, 1835, he was 
sent to Holland as a prisoner, after five 
years of honourable freedom, and six 
weeks of easy confinement on board 
ship, Seidenfaden once more found him- 
self in Europe, imprisoned as a crimi- 
nal. After a month’s imprisonment at 
Harderwyk, he was conveyed to the 
prison at Arnheim. The reason of this 
delay on the part of the Dutch govern- 
ment has not been explained; but it 
was not till January, 1836, that infor- 
mation was sent to Cassel, to the Minister 
of Justice of Electoral Hesse, by the 
Dutch Government, to the effect that 
Heinrich Seidenfaden, a criminal under 
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sentence of death, was in prison at Arn- 
heim, and would be delivered to the au- 
thorities of Electoral Hesse upon being 
properly identified. Some delay seems 
to have occurred on the Hessian side, 
for it was not till February that a 
Hessian police-officer and gendarme ar- 
rived at Arnheim. Both these men 
knew Seidenfaden ; they took him in 
custody, and on the rst March, delivered 
him up to justice, and he was once more 
imprisoned at Rinteln. 

Seidenfaden made no attempt to es- 
cape by the way, and gave a full account 
of all that had befallen him from the 
moment of his flight to that of his re- 
capture. 

From the moment when he appeared 
before the green table at which his judges 
sat, the last six years of his life, so 
fortunate and so brilliant for a man of 
his station, were wiped out, and he was 
once more the common felon who had 
broken out of prison and been retaken, 
and the trial was resumed just where it 
had been broken off six years before. 
Seidenfaden’s advocate had then ap- 
pealed against the sentence to the 
Supreme Court, which however rejected 
the appeal, and the Elector refused a 
petition praying that Seidenfaden’s 
punishment might be commuted to im- 
prisonment in chains for life. 

On the 6th February, 1837, ten years 
after his first arrest, Seidenfaden was 
beheaded at Rinteln. He mounted the 
scaffold with remarkable calmness, cou- 
rage, and resignation. The crowd dis- 
played considerable sympathy for his 
fate, which was increased by the clum- 
siness of the executioner, who struck 
three blows before his head even sunk 
on his breast, and then had to make 
two more cuts to separate it from his 
body. It was said that he was un- 
nerved by the extraordinary composure 
with which Seidenfaden met death. 


With this we must close our ex- 
tracts from a work to which we may 
perhaps hereafter revert. 
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THE TREATY. 


7S state of public opinion with 
regard to the Peace just happily 
concluded has in it somewhat of the 
comic. John Bull does not like to 
be hurried about anything; still 
less, to be put out of his way; and, 
consequently, he rather wants to 
know why Russia should have 
yielded all the points in contro- 
versy at the moment when he was 
fully prepared to wrest them from 
her by force. He is disposed to 
complain that he has been put to 
enormous expense for nothing. It 
is rather hard that, just as he had 
found out and rectified all his mili- 
tary blunders, and when with infi- 
nite energy he had repaired the 
improvidence of a forty years’ peace, 
he should be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of signalising his prowess at 
sea and by land. Thus the old fellow 
is in a grumbling mood, and it is 
not quite safe at present to congra- 
tulate him much on the cessation of 
the horrors of war, and the attain- 
ment of an honourable and lasting 
peace. His only consolation is, that 
the Treaty may be a bad one, and 
that he may be justified in finding 
fault with it. That he will find fault 
with it, whatever it may be, is abun- 
dantly certain. But though our 
good friend will be very angry at 
being told that he has come out of 
this war more successfully than in 
most of the long wars in which he 
has been engaged—unquestionably 
more prosperous than at the end of 
any former war, we are bound, as 
his friends, and not his flatterers, to 
tell him the truth. 

OF course, when we began, we 
were to crumple up the enemy in 
notime. Had not the Guards, nearly 
three thousand strong, marched to 
the railway at Waterloo, with ban- 
ners flying, and drums beating ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ and ‘ British Grenadiers’? 
Was not Sir Charles Napier to be 
in Cronstadt, or another place, in 
three weeks? Well, these illusions 
soon passed away. True it was that 
our soldiers proved, at Alma, at 
Balaklava, at Inkerman—ay, and 
in the terrific breach of the Great 
Redan—that they were of the same 
mould as those of yore,—the men 
of Vimiera, Talavera, and Water- 
loo. But what of that }—neither our 


fleets nor armies had gone through 
stone walls,—therefore had done 
nothing. 

This state of dissatisfaction at the 
Peace is reflected in the House of 
Commons—the faithful mirror of 

ublic opinion, whatever Sir Joshua 

dnaclen and Mr. Grote may say 
to the contrary. A very appropriate 
occasion for the exhibition of this 
ill-humour was taken advantage of, 
when it became known that the 
Government had ordered a few 
squibs and Roman candles to be let 
off in the Parks, according to former 
ractice on a proclamation of peace. 
he House, which for the last two 
years has been sanctioning an expen- 
diture of nearly £100,000 per day for 
the war, was quite indignant at the 
extravagance of the Government in 
peer tes or £8000 to celebrate 
the Peace. Who took upon himself 
to order such a profligate waste of 
public money? Which Secretary 
of StateP indignantly demanded 
Mr. Roebuck. Had the ‘Treasury 
been consulted? Was an estimate 
prepared? All this fuss about no- 
thing would have been simply ridi- 
culous, if it had not been significant 
of the irritable state of the public 
mind. It would be a positive relief, 
if it were to turn out that there was 
anything in the Treaty which af- 
forded reasonable ground for cen- 
sure. There would then be an out- 
burst ; the Government would be 
turned out, and the whole matter 
would fall into oblivion, as the Se- 
bastopol Committee did, and as the 
Chelsea Inquiry will do even before 
its natural dissolution. On the other 
hand, if it should turn out, as we 
have every reason to believe it will, 
that the Treaty affords no reason- 
able ground for cavil, this state of 
morbid discontent will probably 
continue some time longer, and 
may possibly take some malignant 
form of distemper in the body 
politic. 

We doubt not that the grand 
navaLdisplay of last week had a ten- 
dency to exasperate the ill-humour. 
Such a mesma of power on that 
element, of which Englishmen are 
justly proud, could only remind 
them that during the late short war 
the renowned navy of Great Britain 
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had found no opportunity of vindi- 
cating their ancient fame. It was 
not enough that homage had been 
rendered to the invincible reputa- 
tion of our fleets by the steady re- 
sistance with which the enemy met 
our most tempting invitations to 
meet them on the open sea. It was 
felt, that this year we might have 
blown Cronstadt out of the water, 
and steamed up to St. Petersburg 
itself. And this feeling, more than 
the east wind, together with rail- 
way and sub-oflicial mismanage- 
ment, embittered the display of 
Wednesday week. Again, to what 
purpose will our gracious Sovereign 
go out to meet her Guards, when 
the French, not they, have borne 
home the final glory of Sebastopol ? 
True it is that our ple were 
prevented by insuperable obstacles 
from sapping up to the Redan, and 
that they therefore had to advance 
over an open plateau, under a storm 
of artillery, instead of being able, 
like their more fortunate allies, to 
leap at once from their trenches 
into theenemy’s works. True, also, 
that after having stormed these 
formidable defences, a handful of 
men found that the rear of the 
fortification was an open redoubt, 
which left them exposed to the 
assault of a covering army. To 
hold such a position was simply 
impossible, and the few who re- 
mained after the horrors of this 
assault were withdrawn by their 
officers, instead of filling the diteh 
with their bodies. Formerly the 
national motto used to be, ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty!’ 
Will any man venture to say that 
the English soldiers failed in their 
duty (large as our military inter- 
pretation of that word has ever 
bien) on the 7th of September? 
And yet we are dissatisfied because 
they did not achieve impossibilities. 

We have always understood that 
the single object for which we took 
up arms was the maintenance of the 
existing balance of power in Europe. 
Then, in estimating the Treaty of 
Peace, the simple question must be, 
whether it is adequate to that object. 
The undue depression of Russia was 
never proposed, any more than the 
undue exaltation of Turkey. No 
man who knows anything about the 
matter would say that either of these 
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objects was desirable, even if it was 
attainable. ‘Ve wanted nothing 
more than was necessary for the 
peace of Europe—the protection, 
namely, of a weak Power, whose 
integrity was essential to that con- 
dition, from the aggression of a 
powerful neighbour. We had not 
only to defend Turkey against her 
imminent danger, but to provide for 
her future security. ow, this 
question is in no respect a compli- 
cated one. The means which Russia 
possesses of insulting Turkey are 
sufficiently patent. She can accom- 
plish that object either by military 
occupation of the Danubian Pro- 
vinces, or by naval establishments 
on the shores of the Black Sea. If 
the Treaty has failed to provide 
against either of these contingen- 
cies, it is insufficient; if it has 
effectually guarded against both, it 
is as complete and effectual as a 
Treaty can be. Last year, about 
this time, the country would have 
been content to have concluded a 

eace at Vienna on the terms which 
word John Russell was sent to 
negotiate. Yet those terms, as we 
need hardly observe, did not com- 
prehend the all-important articles 
which are clearly stipulated for in 
the existing Treaty. Why was it 
that twelve months ago we should 
have been satisfied with a peace 
which only limited instead of de- 
stroying the naval power of Russia 
in the Black Sea? Why is it that 
we are now disposed to censure, or 
at least to yield a sullen acqui- 
escence, in a peace which puts an 
end to Sebastopol and Nicolaieff? 
The truth must be told. Last year 
the British spirit quailed for a time 
under the disasters which had de- 
stroyed our armies, and seemed to 
render our military projects despe- 
rate. It is not the first time that 
the nation has been disheartened 
for the moment under similar ad- 
verse fortune. Just a century ago, 
England had sunk into a like state 
of despondency on the eve of Lord 
Chatham’sfirstadministration, which 
immediately changed the current of 
events. In like manner Walcheren 
sunk the country into despair, from 
which it. was aroused by the glories 
of the Peninsular campaign. That 
which diplomacy could not aceom- 
plish, and did not attempt, was soon 
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after conquered by force of arms. 
The great military objects of the 
war were completely attained, and 
France and England held the 
balance of power in their hands. 
But England, it must be owned, has 
played throughout only the second 
part in these great transactions ; 
and a feeling, not indeed of jealousy 
or envy of our ancient rival and 
present ally, but rather one of 
faffled emulation, mars the exulta- 
tion which must otherwise have 
attended a result so completely 
triumphant. It is not enough that 
this short campaign has ended in 
the full attainment of its object, 
while former wars, after having 
been dragged on fora series of years, 
have commonly ended by leaving 
matters pretty much as they found 
them. it is not enough that we 
cease from this conflict with vigour 
unimpaired, and hardly (so to speak) 
with a scratch. Our enemy, we 
know, has yielded from utter pros- 
tration and inability to continue the 
struggle. Many a long year must 
elapse before that sluggish power 
can regain the strength which has 
rendered him so formidable. Even 
our gallant ally is almost exhausted 
by the effort he has made. But 
we feel that he has got more than 
his share of the glory, and the 
national pride is no doubt wounded. 
Hence, this peace, the substantial 
benefits of which cannot be gainsaid, 
is, and will be, coolly received. But 
when the first feelings of chagrin 
and disappointment subside, the 
good sense of the country will 
not fail to perceive that there is no 
just anal of complaint ; and even 
if it were the fact that our ally had 
in this instance outstepped us in 
the race of glory, we could well 
afford to yield the palm. 

As to the details of the Treaty, 
we must of course reserve our re- 
marks until we know precisely what 
they are. Much, no doubt, will 
depend upon the very words in 
which the articles are framed, for 
we have had to do with an adver- 
sary skilled in the arts of diplomacy, 
and more to be feared on paper than 
in the field. We have no right to 
impugn the honour of Russia, but we 
shall be glad to find, as we are well 
assured is the fact, that every word of 
this Treaty has been carefully scruti- 
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nized by the able Minister to whom 
the interests of this country were 
confided at the recent Conference. 
The small minority of thinking 
men whose opinions are always 
adopted by that good sense which 
lies at the Setten of publie opinion 
in this country, after the froth and 
fermentation of the surface have 
subsided, are well satisfied that the 
war has had not only a successful, 
but a timely termination. During 
peace we never think about military 
matters, and if this war, after forty 
years of European tranquillity, 
found our armaments in a state of in- 
efficiency, the nation itself, certainly 
not the Government, is to blame. 
For many a long year one of the 
most popular topics in Parliament 
and the country has been the re- 
duction of our military establish- 
ments ; and no Minister, whatever 
his authority, who has directed 
public affairs since 1815, could have 
resisted this tendency. The enemy 
we had to encounter always regarded 
military organization as the first 
object of his policy, and consistently 
so, for his mind was always steadily 
fixed on projects which could be 
attained only by force of arms. But 
this was not our only or even prin- 
cipal disadvantage. The energy of 
the national character, the vastness 
of our resources, and the will of the 
people, urging on the Government, 
would soon have supplied the defeets 
arising from the immediate inade- 
quacy of military material, dué 
we were hampered by an alliance ; 
and we make this observation, 
which at first sight may seem start- 
ling, the more freely, because the 
loyalty, the intelligence, and the 
military might of our illustrious 
coadjutor are alike unquestionable 
and undoubted. But it is impos- 
sible to pronounce a judgment on 
the conduet of England during this 
war, without weighing that most 
material consideration; and there- 
fore itis almost obvious that history 
alone can arrive at a satisfactory 
judgment on the great transactions 
of the last two years. ‘The sensitive 
jealousy of the two great rivals, for 
the first time united against a com- 
mon foe, would have been immedi- 
ately alarmed if either had assumed 
to take the lead; and thus the late 
war has been wanting in the one pri- 
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mary element of warlike operations, 
namely, Command. If the position 
of the enemy had admitted of France 
and England acting independently 
upon two different quarters, the 
great advantages of the alliance 
might have been fully attained ; but 
as it was, the union of the two 
flags, as might have been expected, 
proved a positive source of weak- 
ness. If England or France had 
acted alone in the Crimea, we firmly 
believe, and such we have reason to 
know is the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge in both countries, 
a successful result would have been 
obtained with far less expenditure 
of life, money, and time than has 
been incurred. A real inquiry into 
the conduct of the Crimean cam- 
paign is simply impracticable ; and 
if such an inquiry were followed 
out with the view of distributing 
praise and blame, arupture between 
the two countries would probably 
be the result. 

The Opposition are as well ad- 
vised of this truth as her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and yet, for party pur- 

ses, they persist in urging inquiry 
into matters of which the Govern- 
ment are precluded from affording 
any satisfactory explanation. The 
state of the hospitals at Scutari 
and Balaklava, the condition of the 
harbour of Balaklava, the neglect 
to provide means of communication 
between the base of operations and 
the British army,—these, we always 
maintained, were legitimate subjects 
of investigation; but the affair of 
Kars involves topics which do not 
admit of discussion. It may be 
very easy to censure the diplomatic 
and military authorities abroad, or 
the Government at home, on such 
information as can be afforded. In 
that case, English statesmen and 
generals will endure unjust incul- 
pation, and be content to abide the 
time when their vindication can be 
made complete. In the mean time, 
an unscrupulous and dishonourable 
faction may, for aught we know, 
profit by the suspension of truth 
and justice. 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the present peculiar and un- 
satisfactory state of domestic poli- 
tics. From the commencement of 
the war, domestic legislation, no 
longer borne along on the tide of 
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public opinion, has become almost 
stagnant. Lord John Russell tried 
in vain to launch his Reform Bill, 
which, under other circumstances, 
would certainly have braved the 
elements, though it might never 
have arrived in port. Education, 
Church Reform, Law Amendment 
—the most prominent among many 
social questions which fully occu- 
pied the public mind at the com- 
mencement of this Parliament, have 
not stirred an inch, though vigorous 
efforts have not been wanting to 
give them an impulse. The at- 
tempts of ‘independent’ members 
have proved absolutely hopeless ; 
and the measures brought forward 
by the Government, unaided by 
public opinion out of doors, have 
found in small cavils and criticisms 
sufficient obstacles to their progress. 
The people in their ill-hamour— 
unjust, of course, and indiscrimi- 
nating—lay the blame on the Go- 
vernment. Everything is  mis- 
managed, nobody understands his 
business ; it is all owing to routine ; 
and the most popular of writers 
ministers to this depraved and mor- 
bid feeling by a vulgar caricature 
of official business. If this state of 
things were to last much longer, it 
would produce a real deterioration 
in the quality of public men. An 
English Minister who discharges his 
duties under public correction, and 
who looks for support and encou- 
ragement to publis opinion alone, 
necessarily becomes disheartened if 
his best endeavours are met either 
with sneers or indifference. Office, 
at least among the higher class of 
politicians, is not so attractive as is 
generally supposed. In every go- 
vernment there are men, and these 
often the most considerable, who 
would willingly be relieved from 
the cares of office, if their places 
could be adequately supplied; and 
we hope not to see the day when 
public life is rendered so distasteful 
as to repel the opulent, the learned, 
and polite. The policy of this 
country, if it is to continue pros- 
“agp and respected, must be guided 
y gentlemen and men of honour. 


- Clever adventurers, whether for their 


purposes they think fit to assume 
Tory or Radical guise, will neither 
seek nor understand the true inte- 
rests of the nation. 





